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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AT HARRISBURG. 


BUSINESS MEETING, LARGE ATTENDANCE, PRACTICAL RESULT. 


HE Journat for this month is filled to 
overflowing with the proceedings of the 
Convention of Superintendents, held at 
Harrisburg on the 2oth, 21st, and 22d of 
April. The importance of the meeting in 
itself would justify the prominence given to 


an account of what was done; but, in addi- | 
| the absences, however, was only eight out of 


tion, directors, teachers, and all other read- 
ers of Zhe Journal will be glad to learn in 
full what the leaders 
affairs think and feel. The labor and ex- 
pense we have gone to in preparing the mat- 
ter now presented, will, therefore, we are 


sure, be generally appreciated ; and with such 


appreciation Zhe Journal is content. 

The Convention was a success in every 
way. ‘The attendance was very large. Of 
the twenty-five City Superintendents, twenty- 
two were present, and the three who were 
absent, had good excuses— Superintendent 
Bates, of Meadville, was just recovering from 
a fever, but was still too weak to leave the 
house; Superintendent Durling, of Alle- 
gheny, telegraphed his regret that he could 
not leave home, owing to the severe illness 
of his wife; and Superintendent Roney, of 
Scranton, had been subpoenaed to attend 
court as a witness. Five of the sixty-six 
County Superintendents. were absent, all 
without known excuse, except Superintendent 


Dinsmore, of Monroe, whose family was re- | 
Superintendents Sheely, of | 


ported — sick. 
Adams, Snyder, of Columbia, Brockway, of 
Forest, and Whipkey, of Somerset, furnished 


no reason for their absence; and it may as | 


in our educational | 


well be said here, plainly, that their staying 
away under the circumstances is considered 
a very serious ‘‘ neglect of duty.’’ Neither 
of them, it is presumed, would hesitate to 
reduce the grade of ateacher’s certificate for 
a want of professional interest or zeal :—/ow 
would they mark themselves? ‘The sum of 


ninety-one. Seven of the ten Principals of 
State Normal Schools were present, as were 
also a number of teachers and friends of 
education. 

There was no flagging in the 
from the first hour to the last. 
asked for was ready at the time appointed, 
and as a educational 
these essays were never equaled in Pennsyl- 
vania. Almost without exception they are 
brief, practical, pointed—touching without 
unnecessary circumlocution the very pith 


prot eeaings 


Every paper 


series of discussions 


| and marrow of the subjects treated of. If 


these strong words are doubted, let the 
skeptic read for himself. 

In the discyssions there were no long 
speeches, no attempts at oratory, but all that 


| was said was uttered in a plain, business-like 
way, befitting a body of earnest men 


seek- 
ing to help one arother in a most important 
work. 

No attempt was made to concentrate the 
mind of the Convention on one or two 
problems, and use its full’ power in an effort 
to solve them ; the purpose was rather to 


| cover the whole field of work, and endeavor 


to awaken a new interest, to create a new 
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life in all its departments. The drill, the 
general arrangements, the esprit du corps, 
the determination to succeed, needed before 
a battle, was the aim: the battle itself will 
come. 

The meeting was a pleasant one. The 
sessions were scarcely more profitable than 
the hours between sessions. Questions were 
asked and answered, methods were compared, 
views were exchanged, experiments were 
proposed, and the whole Convention seemed 
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to grow into one body, with a common ob- 
ject and a common spirit. Much good can 
hardly fail to result from such a meeting. 

The excellent report of proceedings of. the 
joint Convention of Superintendents and of 
the County Superintendents’ section was 
made by Mr. J. D. Pyott ; that of the City 
and Borough section by Mr. J. N. Beistle, 
of the School Department; the papers are 
from the manuscripts of the gentlemen by 
whom they were read. 


————+ +--+ 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HE County, City, and Borough Superinten- 
dents of Pennsylvania met at Harrisburg, 
pursuant to call of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, on Tuesday, April 20, in the 
‘Senate Chamber, and the Convention was 
called to order at 2 o’clock p. m. 


ROLL-CALL. 


Dr. Wickersham congratulated the body 
upon the large number present at the opening 
of the session, and directed Deputy Superin- 
dent Houck to call the roll, when it was found 
that only seven counties and five cities did not 
respond. Several of these subsequently put 
in an appearance, and a full list of those pres- 
-ent is appended to the report. 


ORGANIZATION. 


On motion of Mr. B. F. Shaub, of Lancaster 
-county, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was unanimously chosen President. In 
taking the chair, he said that the arrangements 
contemplated a practical working Convention. 
At the opening of each session, half an hour 
would be devoted to answering questions by 
the officers of the Department; letters are 
daily received from many places, on similar 
subjects, and by raising such questions here, 
many may be answered at the same time, sav- 
ing delay and correspondence. This was found 
to be an interesting and valuable feature of the 
Convention three years ago, and is therefore re- 
tained. ‘With reference to the work to be pre- 
sented, the gentlemen selected have been re- 
quested to prepare short, pithy, pointed papers, 
on practical questions with which we all have 
to deal. Nearly all those appointed are already 
present and prepared to perform the duty as- 
signed. The list of questions will be found to 
cover the work of our school system in most of 
its departments; and we expect conclusions 
founded upon observation and experience, 
rather than argument. The subsequent discus- 
sions should be equally pointed. Let us re- 
serve our eloquence for home consumption, 
and present here the best results of our thought 
and effort, in the fewest words possible; our 
aim is to condense the greatest amount of prac- 
tical work into the smallest space. 

At the suggestion of the President, two Vice- 





County sections respectively, at these sessions 
when the two meet separately. Mr. W. W. 
Woodruff, of Bucks, was elected in the County 
Section, and Mr. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, 
in the City Section. Secretaries were also 
chosen — Mr. A. D. Glenn, of Armstrong, 
County Section, Mr. H. S. Jones, of Erie, City 
Section. 

The organization being completed, the first 
paper on the programme was called for, and 
Supt. James M. Caughlin, of Luzerne, read the 
following paper on 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


It affords me great pleasure to meet with so many 
persons who, both in interest and occupation, are so 
closely connected with the schools of this Common- 
wealth. . 

I have looked forward to this time ever since I hav 
occupied the position of Superintendent. of Schools, 
with more than ordinary interest, expecting to be 
greatly benefited by the varied experiences and val- 
uable suggestions which must certainly accompany a 
convention of this character. 

The duty of opening the discussion on Teachers’ 
Examinations has been assigned to me, and, although 
I feel that there are many persons present whose ex- 
tended knowledge and greater experience better fit 
them to address you, I will do so as briefly as possible. 

I take this position, that no person is prepared to 
teach a subject which he does not understand ; that 
the few persons who seem to succeed well with limited 
qualifications are the exceptions, and not the general 
rule, and if taken into the profession, will establish so 
low a standard that the general cause of education 
will be injured thereby; that we cannot raise the 
standard of teachers’ certificates by indicating their 
qualification with a lower mark, but continue to com- 
mission the same persons from year to year; that we 
should establish a zero point, and when we wish to 
raise the standard of teachers’ qualifications, the zero 
point must be advanced, and all persons who are not 
able to go above it should be rejected; that we have 
no use for a grade of teachers whose qualifications are 
indicated by certificates marked 3, 4, or 5, so long as 
we have a sufficient number whose general fitness to 
teach is indicated by higher marks; that if persons 
with limited attainments are commissioned, they are 
very frequently employed while persons much better 
fitted are without employment; that certificates are not 


| in every instance examined carefully by school officers, 
} | but the fact of holding a certificate is taken as evidence 
Presidents were chosen, to act in the City and | 


that the applicant is fully qualified to teach school: 
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therefore, the Superintendent should not shift this re- 
sponsibility, by certifying that said holder is a very 
poor scholar, and think he will not be employed. 

When I entered upon the duties of Superintendent, 
I believe it was my highest ambition to serve the in- 
terests of our schools honestly and faithfully; to place 
in them a class of teachers fully competent both intel- 
lectually and morally ; not only to maintain the stand- 
ing of our schools as I found them, but to advance 
them along with other counties of the State. I spent 
no time looking into the short-comings of the present 
system of examinations as directed by law, but tried to 
comprehend the general wants of our schools, and en- 
deayored to apply existing provisions to the accom- 
plishment of this object in the shortest possible time. 
The standard taken the first year of my term of office 
was: No mark lower than 45 per cent. in Reading, 
Spelling, Arithmetic, or Grammar. I adhered strictly 
to these conditions, with the following results: 1126 
persons were examined, of whom 573 were commis- 
sioned, and 553 were rejected. I told our teachers 
that the following year I would raise the standard, and 
that all persons who could not make an average stand- 
ing of 70 per cent. would be rejected. The examina- 
tion season closed with the following results: 631 
persons were examined, of whom 301 were commis- 
sioned, and 329 rejected. We have now in our county, 
engaged in teaching, 38 persons holding Normal School 
diplomas, 44 holding Permanent certificates, 30 hold. 
ing Professional certificates, and the remainder with 
Provisional certificates whose average standing will 
reach 8o per cent. 

These results, of course, are not astonishing to many 
persons present, yet to me they are highly encouraging ; 
they were not accomplished without hard labor and a 
persistent determination not to swerve from the course 
taken, and I find to-day excellent results following 
“the survival of the fittest.” The method I pursued 
in testing the qualification is oral and written combined. 
Grammar, Arithmetic, and Spelling, are usually written 
exercises. 

The character of the questions is such as will 
readily show the ability of the applicant to think, that 
he understands principles, not problems, and that he 
has a fund of general information, though he may have 
forgotten many technicalities. The aim in the general 
character of our examinations is to bring out what the 
teacher really knows, to direct him in his future course 
of study for his own improvement, and to fit him better 
for his profession. 

These objects should be carefully considered by 
Superintendents, that their examinations may not be 
merely a test of the teacher’s knowledge, but will be- 
come an important factor in the advancement of the 
general cause of education. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. A. J. Davis, Clarion: Are the gentle- 
man’s examinations exclusively written, or 
partly oral ? 

Mr. Caughlin: In arithmetic, grammar, and 
spelling, written—the rest oral. 

Mr. James Dickson, Allegheny: Does the 
gentleman ever find the teachers making i00 
per cent.? and if so, how many? I have exam- 
ined some 3500 applicants, and never had one 
make as high a percentage as 95. 

Mr. Caughlin: There are half a dozen of 
our teachers in Luzerne who make Ioo in most 
of the branches. 

Mr. Martin Gantz, Newcastle: Can the gen- 
tleman give other Superintendents any standard 
by which to measure—anything that would help 
us towards a uniform grading of certificates ? 
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Mr. Caughlin: No; each Superintendent 
must make his own standard, and it is hardly 
possible to reach anything like uniformity. 
Experience proves that we differ widely. 

Mr. N. H. Schenck, Cameron: This varying 
standard is very annoying, and it would be an 
improvement if there could be some uniform 
gradation established for the whole State, so 
that the marks on a certificate would have a 
definite value everywhere. 

Mr. Geo. W. Ryan, Bradford: Where does 
the gentleman from Luzerne find authority for 
this percentage system? I have always sup- 
posed that No. 6 represented absolute failure, 
and No. 1 a perfect examination, and the other 
numbers graded accordingly. That is my own 
practice. 

Mr. Caughlin: The law leaves it to the 
Superintendent to determine what is a fair 
knowledge of the branches, and it is within his 
power to fix a minimum standard of qualifica- 
tion, and grade from 5 up to 1 adove that mini- 
mum. This is my practice; and it has resulted 
in giving us good teachers. Some of those re- 
jected are doubtless good people, and have 
some teaching ability; but they are not well 
enough educated. 

Mr. M. L. McQuown, Clearfield: Suppose a 
teacher is weak in general information, how 
does that affect the grade? 

Mr. Caughlin: You can consider that in giv- 
ing the mark for Practice, and very properly. 

Mr. Geo. H. Desh, Allentown: Suppose you 
find a teacher doing good work in school, but 
at examination falling below your inflexible 
standard ; must that teacher be rejected? 

Mr. Caughlin: That is an exceptional case; 
but I think I should reject that one good teacher 
along with twenty or thirty poor ones, to be fair 
and impartial. I must give her the mark she 
deserves for teaching, but what right have I to 
give her good marks on subjects where she does 
not earn them ? 

Mr. Thomas N. Magee, Clinton: When a 
teacher is good on all branches but one—say 
history—and in that one makes Io per cent., 
what shall we do? 

Mr. Caughlin : I reject all who fall below 40 
per cent. in azy branch, but the standard of 70 
is for the average of the certificate. 

Mr. W. H. Curtis, McKean: In granting Pro- 
fessional certificates, do you make no allowance 
for long and faithful service ? . 

Mr.:Caughlin: The long service may have 
been one long failure, and give the best of 
reasons for rejection. In addition to No.1 in 
the branches, I require 80 to 100 per cent. in 
Theory and Practice for the Professional grade. 

Mr. W. H. Shelley, of York borough: No one, 
perhaps, has been more favorable to rigid ex- 
aminations than myself; yet in one or twocases 
I felt bound to modify the strict rule. One of 
the best teachers of a primary school that I ever 
met, fails regularly in written arithmetic—mak- 
ing, Say, 20 per cent.—and I modify the rule in 
that case, feeling that we cannot afford to lose 
an excellent teacher for the sake of a rigid sys- 
tem of marking. 

Mr. Dickson, of Allegheny: I have had a 
similar experience. . Having rejected an appli- 
cant, I re-examined him at the request of the 
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Board, who said they could not do without him, 
and let it down as low as I could, but his per- 
centage was so low that I was compelled to re- 
ject him again; yet the importunity of Direc- 
tors and people was so great that I examined 
him a third time, shut my eyes, and let him go 
through. It was one of our best townships, with 
the best teachers and the best methods; and 
when the directors accompanied me to visit the 
schools, that teacher had the best school of all 
—a better school I never visited—and he was 
teaching subjects more difficult than those on 
which he failed at examination, doing work that 
would do credit to any of us. Since then he 
has been made district superintendent, and is 
efficient in that position. I know a young lady 
who in ‘“‘general information” told me Daniel 
Webster wrote the Dictionary, and who was 
examined two or three times before getting a 
certificate ; yet her school is far above many 
whose grade is high. Hence! have little confi- 
dence in a rigid system of marking. 

Mr. S. F. Hoge, Greene: Should not such 
teachers be rejected for their own good? Would 
they not acquire the knowledge, and come back 
better qualified to pass examination, and be 
more useful than before ? 

Mr. Luckey, of Pittsburgh: An absolute stand- 
ard of examination is an absolute humbug. 
One of the brightest scholars of this Common- 
wealth, a graduate of Dublin University, at ex- 
amination could not answera question in United 
States history—but I passed him. I know a 
teacher who was rejected because he could not 
bound the township in which he was to teach— 
when he had never been in the State before that 
day. And it is useless to talk about perfection; 
those who can honestly make Ioo per cent. on 
questions not previously known, are like hens’ 
teeth—far apart. 

Mr. Wm. R. Baker, Huntingdon: A uniform 
standard is impracticable; we could not apply 
it uniformly, even if a given standard were 
agreed on here. Besides, grading upon the 
number of questions missed is too mechanical ; 
the Superintendent must exercise the judgment 
and discretion he is supposed to have, in aver- 
aging those who are generally strong, but weak 
at one point. I doubt if an absolute standard, 
in county or State, supposing it could be made, 
would promote the best interests of the schools. 

Mr. S. B. Fahnestock, Perry: I arrive at my 
marks by this method. I give ten questions, 
and mark each answer from I to 5—giving 1 for 
a very good answer—not requiring perfection ; 
then add the numbers together and divide by 
the number of questions, and you have the 
mark for the certificate. This seems fair, and 
takes little time. 

Mr. Caughlin: There must be a point. some- 
where, below which no certificate is granted. 
Everybody fixes such a standard, and for him 
it is absolute. On my plan a few good teachers 
have been dropped, but they have gone 
promptly to work to qualify themselves, know- 
ing that when they can pass the examination 
and get the certificate, there will be positions 
for them. They are sure of this, because we 
grant only enough certificates to furnish teach- 
ers for our schools—thus raising the standard 
and protecting the really good teacher. When 
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we first tried the plan, it was only an experiment; 
but its results have been satisfactory, and we 
now feel safe in recommending it. 

Mr. T. F. Gahan, Lycoming: There should 
not be allowed to go out from this Convention 
anything like approval of the practice of giving 
certificates to men or women because they have 
ability to teach and govern, without proper in- 
tellectual qualifications. That will not help us 
in what should be our principal aim, to elevate 
the professional standard. I would have said 
to that Dublin University man, with his disci- 
plined mind, ‘‘ Take a United States history, 
study it for six weeks, and then come back for 
examination,” and he would have madea good 
mark. If we once admit that teachers may be 
licensed without proper attainments, the pro- 
fession will be degraded, not elevated. 

Mr. Luckey, Pittsburgh: Nobody would es- 
tablish such a practice; it is only contended 
that exceptions may be rightfully made to our 
rigid rules. We shall never build up a pro- 
fession while we go on dragging our teachers 
through this drudgery of examination every 
year. No other profession would tolerate it, 
and nothing tends to lower ours so much as 
this. When a teacher has made No. 1 in all 
the branches, I mark the certificate “ first 
grade,”’ and it stands as long as I stand, and 
always will. 

Mr. Gahan, Lycoming: Those who have re- 
ceived the professional certificate are the rea/ 
teachers of the Commonwealth ; and we should 
guard them by fixing a high standard and ad- 
hering strictly to it—making the highest grade 
difficult to reach. 

Mr. Magee, Clinton: When we raised the 
standard, and rejected many applicants, they 
went to the Normal School and qualified them- 
selves. Raising the grade will raise the salary. 
A uniform standard is impracticable, even for 
the same Superintendent; he must change the 
questions at different places, and cannot make 
them of exactly the same difficulty. The only 
way to reach uniformity would be to hold all 
the examinations on the same day, with the 
same questions, and have all the papers exam- 
ined by the same person or committee: and of 
course this cannot be done. 

Mr. Desh, Allentown ; Suppose an applicant 
passes a fair examination in the branches, 
teaches a year in a primary school, comes back 
for re-exarnination, and makes about the same 
grade; and so on forseveral terms, her teaching 
ability improving with experience, but the ex- 
amination showing no advancement; should 
we be compelled to go over the same ground 
every year? Might not some plan be devised 
to allow them to prepare forthe grade in which 
they are to teach, and not require examination 
on matters with which their work has nothing to 
do? Suppose bythe cramming process they do 
manage to gain a little on their marks—has it 
made them more intelligent? I doubt it; and 
believe better results would come of examining 
only upon their special work. 

Mr. Shaub, Lancaster: The conclusions to 
which I had come are confirmed by the drift of 
the remarks we have heard. In our examina- 
tions we must get deeper down than percent- 
ages ¢an go. The object of examination is to 
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discover who is fittest to teach, and intellectual 
qualification is not nearly all we should ascer- 
tain. Even were it possible, I believe it would 
be injudicious to fix an absolute standard. We 
should endeavor to get at the spirit of a teach- 
er; and for my own part, if he made Ioo per 
cent. in every branch, I should not give him a 
Professional certificate without kpowing some- 
thing of him as a man—of the influence he was 
likely to exert upon the children and the com- 
munity. He might have the highest intellectual 
qualifications, yet be entirely unfit for the school, 
room. We are authorized to inquire into moral 
character, and there are other points to be con- 
sidered besides that of intoxication in certifying 
to this. If I find a teacher inspired with true 
professional spirit, uplifting the schools and the 
community, I grant a Professional certificate 
upon a fair examination, not requiring perfec- 
tion and badgering the teacher unnecessarily 
and improperly. Your own standard will un- 
consciously vary more or less, and it is not worth 
while to strive after a rigid , mechanical uni- 
formity. If your teacher has brains and char- 
acter, and is doing good work, give him his 
Professional upon a reasonable proficiency. 
Mr. Hoge, Greene: If a well is dry, you can 
get no water from it until it fills up; if the 
teacher has not knowledge, he should go to 
school or college and get it. If there is water 


there, and you can’t work the pump, you 
must learn how, or go without: if the teacher 
has the knowledge and cannot impart it, he 
should go to the Normal School and study 


methods. Either way, the duty devolves upon 
him, and we cannot or ought not to certify to 
qualifications that he does not possess. 

Mr. J. R. Spiegel, Westmoreland: We should 
consider also what is proper and _ practical 
matter for examination. We must economize 
time, and so the preparation of questions be- 
comes a matter of considerable difficulty. What 
kind of questions should be given? how many 
of them ? and what degree of proficiency should 
be required for No. 1? Again, high-grade cer- 
tificates are not always reliable. In one of my 
districts the directors required a// applicants 
to be examined, and among them came some 
with Permanent and Professional certificates, 
and Normal diplomas. I examined them, and 
six out of fifteen failedand were rejected. I have 
a question to ask about this at the proper time. 

The Chair: In closing this discussion, I wish 
to say that of the two objects of the examina- 
tion—first, the ascertainment of fitness to teach; 
second, stimulus to further improvement—the 
latter is most likely to be overlooked, and I de- 
sire to call special attention to it. The exam- 
iner who leaves his class of teachers without 
having developed a determination to improve 
themselves, has not accomplished his full pur- 
pose. We must not only find out what they 
know, or even their teaching ability—we must 
give thém an impulse toward growth, which will 
uplift them and make them in turn an uplifting 
power. When we fail to do this, it is not a 
Jruitful examination. 


On motion of Mr. Baker, Huntingdon, a 
committee of five on resolutions was ordered to 
be appointed by the Chair. 
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On motion of Mr. N. R. Thompson, Warren, 
the appointment of a committee of three, to 
wait upon the Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and invite them to visit the Convention 
during its sessions, was also ordered. 

The discussion of the next subject on the 
programme was opened by Mr. W. W. Wood- 
ruff, Bucks, who spoke, substantially as follows: 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


The law requiring each County Superintendent to 
hold a Teachers’ Institute annually has been on the 
statute book thirteen years, and has been generally 
approved by the people of Pennsylvania. The law is 
very general, and in fulfilling it almost everything is 
left to the discretion of the County Superintendent. 
These officers have generally carried out the law in 
such a manner as to secure very valuable results. 
Much instruction has been given that teachers would 
not otherwise have had, professional enthusiasm has 
been awakened, a generous emulation has arisen, text- 
books have been improved and have become more 
uniform, the directorship has been elevated, and the 
people enlightened in regard to educational work and 
responsibility, 

Does the law need amendment? Is there need of 
a change in the mode of administration under the law? 

We see no great need of change inthelaw. There 
is so much diversity in the character, habits, and modes 
of thought among the people of Pennsylvania, that a 
law relating to Teachers’ Institutes must be only gen- 
eral. The mode of carrying it out must be left almost 
entirely to the wisdom and discretion of the County 
Superintendent, under the influence of the public senti- 
ment that surrounds him. 

If the law were more definite in regard to the 
financial management of the Institute, it would be 
more satisfactory. So far as accounting for the money 
drawn from the county treasury is concerned, the 
provision may be sufficient. And yet I have known 
County Superintendents count in the school-boys and 
school-girls that attended the Institute, in order to in- 
crease the number for whom he could draw money 
from the county treasury. Another abuse may occur 
under the law—has occurred. Where there is a large 
lecture-going population, the County Superintendent 
may expend his energy and money mainly on a fine 
course of evening lectures, to the neglect of the proper 
work of the day sessions, and pocket the profits. I 
know that more County Superintendents pay a part of 
the expenses of the Institute from their own pockets 
than make anything out of it. It may be argued that 
if the County Superintendent must make good any 
deficit that occurs under his management, he ought to 
be entitled to any surplus. But there are other ele- 
ments in the question. If the County Superintendent 
is to pocket the surplus, he will at least be tempted to 
so make and save as to secure a surplus. A safer 
course would be to arrange the expenses of the Insti- 
tute on such a basis that they can be met by the prob- 
able receipts, and if possible, have a little surplus, 
which should be kept by the Treasurer—not by the 
County Superintendent—who should be elected by the 
Institute. If possible, a small fund should be thus 
kept on hand to meet an emergency like an excep- 
tionally stormy week. If any one will compare the 
financial reports of the County Institutes made to the 
School Department from year to year, and apply to 
them the simple rules of addition and subtraction, he 
will be led to suspect that there should be either more 
study of book-keeping or of the Lord’s Prayer—* Lead 
us not into temptation.’ 

Is there need of a change of the mode of adminis- 
tration under the law? I have looked carefully 
through the reports of all the County Superintendents 
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of the State, and find no suggestion in favor of having 
the law changed except in the particular of requiring 
Directors to grant to teachers time to attend the Insti- 
tute. About six County Superintendents do not men- 
tion the County Institute; about four speak discourag- 
ingly, in regard to the interest taken in it by the 
teachers, directors and people. The others speak of 
it as a “great success,’ “a grand success,’ “ by far 
the best ever held in the county,” etc. If we can 
believe the reports of the County Superintendents, we 
must believe that the County Institute is accomplishing 
a great work in about fifty-five counties of the State. 
In all the reports there is hardly a suggestion as to the 
defects of the present methods of conducting the insti- 
tutes, or of a more excellent way. Perhaps this is not 
to be expected. As the County Superintendent con- 
trols the Institute, any criticisms on the management 
might seem like testifying against himself: and no 
court requires that. 

It must be, however, evident to all that there ought 
to be an improvement in the manner of conducting 
our County Institutes. They are now conducted too 
much on the “dress parade” model. If there is a 
large attendance—if the hall is crowded, if standing 
room is at a premium, and especially if the receipts 
at the door are satisfactory, and everybody has had a 
good time—the Institute is pronounced a grand success. 

When Fort Sumter was fired on by rebels, and the 
President of the United States called for troops to de- 
fend the Union, there was a wild response throughout 
the loyal States. Men offered their services to the 
Government, and started for Washington, without arms 
or equipments, and many without sufficient clothing. 
This was an encouraging manifestation of patriotism, 
and, by its exhibition, may have saved the nation. But 
it was soon found that equipment, drill, and elaborate 
preparation, were the indispensable conditions of suc- 
cess. And yet our noisy enthusiasm, our teachers’ 
cannon, etc., doubtless had a good effect at the time. 
Carlyle speaks of an effort to reform England by “ ¢re- 
mendous cheers.”” Our County Institutes have been 
organized and conducted somewhat in this spirit. 
There has been an abundance of enthusiasm and in- 
terest; but for what, and zz what, has not been, at all 
times, altogether clear. Sometimes the enthusiasm 
and interest have been greatest, when confessedly there 
has been least sense and most nonsense. It is natural 
and proper that there should be enthusiasm in a new 
enterprise. The element of novelty alone ought to se- 
cure that. But after thirteen years of experience we 
should be able to bring our County Institute into line 
and harness as one of the educational instrumentalities 
that can be relied on to do its appropriate work, and 
we should not decide whether it is a “‘ grand success ”’ 
until we see how much the teachers have been helped 
in their everyday school work. 

The following suggestions are presented : 

I. It is suggested that County Superintendents do 
what they can at. examinations to secure a full at- 
tendance of teachers. Much can be done by asking 
the directors to grant at least a part of the time. Let 
one of the questions which each teacher answers in 
writing, be, “ Did you attend any County Institute 
last year? If you did, for what length of time; and 
if not, why not?” 

2. Send to each teacher and director in the county 
a programme or circular giving a somewhat detailed 
account of the work proposed at the next Institute. 
Let this be done fully two weeks before the time of 
meeting. It would be well to make one or two topics 
or branches of study specially prominent one year, and 
others another. 

3. At the opening of the morning and afternoon 
sessions, or at some other time, the work of the pre- 
ceding session should be reviewed; teachers being 
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called on by the County Superintendent to reproduce 
the main points given by the instructor: 

4. If there are proper accommodations, the Institute 
should be divided into three sections. A convenient 
classification is the one adopted in Berks county, and 
partially or wholly, I think, in Lehigh and other coun- 
ties. “ The first section consists of those holding pro- 
fessional certificates, and those teaching the higher 
grades of graded schools; the second section of those 
teaching ungraded schools; and the third section of 
those teaching primary schools, from the intermediate 
down.” If this cannot be done, for want of separate 
rooms, it would be well to have the work of the fore- 
noon of the most practical character, and done, for the 
most part, by the teachers themselves. In the after- 
noon competent instructors could correct, supplement, 
and show how to make practical the work of the 
morning. 

5. The evenings should be devoted to popular lec- 
tures ; perhaps one to some popular entertainment, such 
as a musical concert or popular readings. Mere humor- 
ists should never be employed. It is degrading toa 
Superintendent to knowingly introduce before the In- 
stitute a mere buffoon and merry-andrew. Every 
teacher, director, and parent worthy of the name, feels 
insulted by such a spectacle. We do not object to wit 
and humor by those who.can use it and despise it— 
who merely use it to season substantial food. But as 
County Superintendents we ought to set our faces as a 
flint against a growing class of men who have no 
noble purpose to do a noble work, but whose only 
object is to make people laugh; and who will sacri- 
fice and poison all the hallowed associations in which 
the memories of the past are embalmed, or about 
which all our eternal hopes cluster, that they may enjoy 
a momentary puff of applause. I know that Superin- 
tendents are often imposed upon by lecture bureaus, 
who are themselves deceived by false recommenda- 
tions. Where this is the case, teachers and the com- 
munity will always be very lenient and forgiving. 

6. Superintendents should do more work in their 
own Institutes. They best know the real needs of 
their teachers. If the Superintendent is silent, he 
loses, to a greater or less extent, the confidence of his 
teachers. He should not take part merely for the 
sake of taking part; but he should have something to 
say and do, worth saying and worth doing. 

7. We are paying too much for Institute work. No 
instructor ought to be paid more than $75 per week 
and expenses. Few are worth more than $50. No 
County Superintendent assisting in another county 
ought to receive more than $25. We can make good 
use of neighboring Superintendents if we wiil put 
away our foolish notions of “big guns,’ and come 
right down to plain, practical work. For every County 
Superintendent ought to attend two or three institutes 
every year, so as to compare his teachers and work 
with those around him. 

There are numerous other branches of the subject 
which will doubtless be brought out in the debate 
which I have had the honor to open. My time has ex- 
pired. 

DISCUSSION. 


Mr. S. A. Baer, Berks: One week is too 
short a time for the work that needs to be done. 
A four or six weeks session of Institute in the 
summer vacation would be an improvement; 
teachers have no other time. Our last Institute 
enrolled 514 actual teachers, and our work was 
graded in two ways: First, we had strictly pro- 
fessional work in the morning, exercises of a 
more general character in the afternoon, enter- 
tainments in the evening; second, we divided 
into sections for the morning’s work—the prim- 
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ary grade in one, the advanced schools in 
another, the ungraded schools in another—and 
teachers in the lower grade of schools who held 
Professional certificates, or had large experi- 
ence, were assigned to the advanced sections. 
After employing professional instructors from 
abroad, and finding that they did no better 
work than our own neighbors, we have aban- 
doned the worship of strange gods, and employ 
our home talent—those who know our wants, 
and can give help at just the points where it is 
needed. 

Mr. McQuown, Clearfield: I believe in good 
popular entertainments; we get good lecturers, 
charge a fee for admission, and the proceeds 
help to pay the expenses of a good Institute. 
Last year we had an exposition of scholars’ 
work, gave premiums for the best specimens at 
an expense of $50, published our proceedings 
in pamphlet form, and had $60 left in the 
treasury; and we could not have done it with- 
out the entertainments. We let the teachers 
themselves do part of the professional work, 
instead of having others cram them all the 
time. 

Mr. Luckey, Pittsburgh: Regarding those 
Superintendents mentioned by the first speaker, 
who pocketed Institute proceeds, might we not 
appoint a committee to lay their cases before 
the Board of Pardons, now in session ? 

Mr. Curtis, McKean: I find it hard work to 
get our teachers to take part in the exercises. 
We have found benefit in setting a time for 
stating difficulties which have been experienced 


by some teachers, and having remedies sug- 
gested by others; this helps the younger and 
less experienced. 
Mr. Baer, Berks: 
our ‘“‘experience meetings,’’ which are held at 


I neglected to mention 


two or three forenoon sessions. Difficulties are 
stated, and remedies suggested by teachers, 
instructors, and Superintendents ; thus all get 
the benefit of the best methods devised for the 
regulation of minor practical matters. 

Mr. J. O. Knauss, Lehigh: I note difficulties 
as they occur to me in visiting schools, and 
refer the most important to the teachers best 
qualified to treat them, giving them notice 
several weeks before Institute to prepare an 
answer occupying five minutes. When spare 
minutes occur, we utilize them by calling up 
these questions. One of our difficulties is to 
get a good attendance the first. two days of 
Institute ; the last three are generally full. 

Mr. Schenck, Cameron: We have a small 
Institute at best, but have no trouble in secur- 
ing a full attendance. I never had more than 
three absent from the first session, and year 
before last every teacher was present all the 
time. In our experience meetings, there is no 
trouble about getting teachers to speak. They 
receive a printed list of topics which will be 
brought up, and one teacher is appointed to 
prepare‘on each ; but the others take part freely 
in the discussions. A good part of the time is 
given to the professional instructors, who are 
employed and paid to do that work. Here the 
financial question comes up: In the large coun- 
ties the present law may answer; but in the 
small ones, where there are not teachers enough 
to draw from the county treasury enough money 
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to pay a single first-class instructor, what are 
we todo? When we come to new legislation 
required, this question should be considered. 
In counties like Cameron, the Superintendent 
pockets losses, instead of proceeds. 

Mr. S. H. Prather, Venango: Too much out- 
side help is generally employed, and too little 
work done by teachers themselves. We find it 
profitable to have a question drawer, and devote 
an hour or more each day to answering the 
questions deposited there. The Superintendent 
should do more work at Institute than is usually 
the case; it is one of his best opportunities for 
helping and benefiting his teachers. 

Mr. Ryan, Bradford: A few years ago we 
tried the experiment of a two weeks’ Institute— 
not without misgivings; but the attendance 
went up first from 200 to 300, and last year to 
430 or 440; so the plan will becontinued. Even- 
ing lectures are a failure with us; we must de- 
pend on the appropriation for funds. We 
Classify the teachers according to ability, into 
divisions which meet in separate rooms; and 
they find it profitable to spend more time in 
the division rooms, with special instruction 
adapted to their several wants, than in listening 
to lectures which are necessarily general in 
character. 

Mr. S. B. Shearer, Cumberland: I do not ap- 
prove of a superabundance of ‘‘ home talent.” 
We should employ the des¢ talent our means 
will afford, wherever it is to be found—and it is 
not a/ways athome. Home talent commands 
less respect, and the reason often is that it 
lacks the necessary ability. Outside pressure 
helps us to the interest, enthusiasm, and enter- 
tainment we want—for I believe in the enter- 
tainment feature. And for our principal in- 
structor we need one who has earned the posi- 
tion of a leader in the educational movement. 

Mr. Hartman Berg, Cambria: We have tried 
‘‘home talent,’’and it did not work well. Then 
we secured better help from outside, and our 
attendance increased; better work was done, 
and everybody was better satisfied except a few 
teachers who wanted to hear themselves talk. 
I have secured better &tendance of teachers by 
asking them at examination if they will attend 
Institute, and getting their promise. With us 
the Directors generally grant the time at the 
Superintendent's request. I should like to hear 
the opinion of the members as to the most 
economical and satisfactory method of keeping 
the roll. 

Mr. Woodruff, Bucks: I think it is unfair to 
take advantage of a teacher at examination to 
extort a promise of attendance. We ought not 
to use our power in that way, and forced atten- 
dance would amount to nothing. We must 
elevate our teachers by building up from within 
—anything else cannot be properly called an 
educating force. I ask them whether they have 
attended an Institute during the year; and ifso 
how long were they in attendance; if not, why 
not ?>—but I do not and would not ask them to 
make promises for the future, while their certifi- 
cates were pending. As to ‘‘ entertainments,” 
I advocate evening lectures, but not those even- 
ing Aumdbugs, whose only or principal object is 
to make people laugh.- As to the finances, it is 
more satisfactory if the funds are handled and 
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accounted for by some person other than the 
Superintendent, that, as has been said, all may 
be certain of their proper management. 

Mr. Davis, Clarion: You can use ‘ home tal- 
ent” as Clearfield did—by having exhibitions 
of scholars’ and teachers’ work, where any 
teacher who has worked out a good course of 
study, or a good method, can put it on paper 
and lay it before the rest; or good methods 
may be practically illustrated by introducing 
actual classes of children, for model teaching. 
But don’t have your home talent do too much 
talking—leave most of that to those who are 
paid for it. 

Mr. F. M. Bates, Shamokin: For their own 
benefit, our teachers should do some of the work 
of the Institute ; but the best place for general 
discussion among them is the local or district 
Institute. Many teachers who have something 
worth saying are backward about saying it be- 
fore our professional instructors, while they 
would have no hesitation when among their 
familiar acquaintances : while those who have 
least to say sometimes want to talk the most. 
We work up our home taient with profit in our 
bi-weekly Institute, and have no trouble in get- 
ting our teachers to work there; and I believe 
that is ¢#e place for such work. 

Mr. Baker, Huntingdon: We do best with a 
judicious combination of outside help with home 
talent. The Superintendent should take care- 
ful notes during visitation, of the kind of in- 
struction most needed, and advise his employed 
instructors at what points to aim. Then use 
your “experience meeting” to bring out your 
own teachers. As to enrolment, we prepare a 
full roll, and call it over at the opening of the 
exercises. 

Mr. H. H. Woodal, Fulton: I feel like repro- 
ducing a sentence from a speech at our Con- 
vention of 1877—‘‘ Make one point at a time, 
and drive it home.”” I have applied that hint, 
and the Institute has improved in interest and 
results. We chocse a practical topic, and 
bring everything we have to bring to bear upon 
it. In visitation, mistakes in teaching are 
noted; if individual, of course they are cor- 
rected (privately) then and there—if general, 
attention is given them at Institute. We em- 
ploy the best talent we can get—those who have 
been doing educational work for a lifetime, and 
risen to the top—-and encourage our teachers to 
question them freely on their difficulties. 

Mr. Glenn, Armstrong: We keep our roll in 
this way (I am answering the question of Mr. 
Berg): A card is furnished to the door-keeper 
with as many numbers as we have teachers in 
the county ; each teacher receives a card with 
his name and number, bearing the printed re- 
quest: ‘‘Please be sure to have your number 
recorded at the door;’’ and the door-keeper 
checks off the numbers as the tickets are shown. 
This is a simple method, and saves time. 

Mr. Baer: That is the best plan; and by 
keeping the same men as enrolling officers from 
year to year, the work becomes still easier. 
Besides the time consumed in roll-call, the 
answers are not always trustworthy—there may 
be some “repeating”’ or ‘‘ personation.” 

Mr. Woodruff, Bucks: There is a theoretical 
possibility of deception with either plan, but a 
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good door-keeper (and you need a good one) 
diminishes the chances. Calling the roll wastes 
valuable time and creates disorder in a large 
Institute; in a small one you might call by 
numbers in a few minutes; but the doorkeeper 
works best. 

Mr. Spiegel, Westmoreland: We should have 
the system which best secures a correct record, 
Most teachers are paid for this time, and the 
Directors who pay them have a right to snow 
that they attend faithfully. When you hold an 
institute in a town where other entertainments 
are offered, some will be tempted to “‘person- 
ate.”” But, after all, what you need is the 
energy in the Superintendent to stir up an 
enthusiasm in teachers and Directors that will 
make a good Institute—then everybody will 
want to be there, and that is the best way to 
secure attendance. Publish your programme 
early, with topics for discussion; employ one 
first-class instructor, that is enough; and _ be- 
tween his lectures sandwich your topics for dis- 
cussion, and waken up your home talent. 

Mr. J. B. K. McCollum, Washington: How 
do you know whether your teachers remain in 
the hall after being recorded as present ? 

Mr. Woodruff, Bucks: You cannot always 
know, except in small Institutes; but you can 
approach it by numbering the seats to corres- 
pond with the cards of membership, and 
assigning each his seat. 

Mr. A. S. Burrows, Union: It is difficult to 
address to one body such instruction as will 
benefit all grades of teachers; there is great 
advantage in dividing into sections according 
to grade. We need at least one instructor from 
abroad, and can sandwich the home talent, as 
suggested by Mr. Spiegel. The science of 
teaching should be the basis of the instruction 
given at Institute, and its practical application 
demonstrated. You can secure good attend- 
ance by urging the claims of Institute upon 
teachers after examination—I suppose it is 
purely moral suasion if done after the certifi- 
cates are awarded. 

Mr. Shaub, Lancaster: The keeping of the 
roll is a difficult matter in large counties, and 
the Superintendent feels it when he comes to 
certify to the attendance. Those teachers who 
need close watching will deceive you in spite 
of all practicable regulations; and I have little 
‘faith in the profit realized from attendance 
secured by these compulsory means. If any 
of us had come here merely because we thought 
absence would appear discreditable, we should 
not have acted from proper motives, and would 
not be in a condition to receive much benefit; 
and so with the Institute. Besides, teach- 
ers may be present, but inattentive; or they 
may leave unnoticed, as they may easily do in 
my county: sometimes the hall is so crowded 
that teachers cannot get in. Perhaps we spend 
more time on this point than it deserves. The 
real question for us—and it is a difficult one, in 
the large counties especially—is how to make 
the Institute most profitable to those who come 
there to learn. I believe that more real benefit 
is received by the teachers in small Institutes 
like that in Cameron county, than in our large 
ones, notwithstanding they cannot afford to 
employ so much outside help; and I should be 
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glad to hear from the Chair what we can do to 
get more profit out of ours. 

Mr. Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill: I agree entirely 
with the last speaker. We have 500 teachers 
enrolled, and run the Institute on the high- 
pressure principle—last year’s cost nearly 
$1400—combining pleasure with profit, working 
in daytime and being entertained at night. 
We have no trouble in getting attendance ; 
everybody comes—teachers, Directors, and 
citizens—without any urging. We use our 
home talent, too: when I see superior teaching 
of any branch in a school, I have the teacher 
prepare to explain his plan at Institute, orally 
or in writing, and illustrate it upon an actual 
class if practicable. But, after. all, the fact 
remains that in these large bodies about half the 
time, work and money is lost; our teachers are 
fallible men and women, like ourselves, and they 
will scatter. Why would it not be well to modify 
the law so as to divide these large Institutes into 
smaller bodies, of a hundred teachers at most, 
to be convened in different sections of the 
county? They could be better managed, and 
we should have more results to show. Another 
advantage would be found in the fact that the 
influence of the Institute on the community 
where it is held, instead of being confined to 
one locality—as Lancastér or Pottsville—would 
be distributed to several points, and reach many 
more people than now. 

The Chair: In closing this discussion, I wish 
to say that while there have been failures here 
and there, on the whole, the Institute has done 
an immense amount of good; it has been the 
little leaven that has leavened the whole lump. 
I believe it has now about passed through one 
stage of its growth, only to enter upon another, 
capable of still greater benefits. The last Insti- 
tutes in Lancaster and Schuylkill doubtless did 
much good; but the ideals of these experienced 
Superintendents are rising too fast for the Insti- 
tute to keep pace with them—and this is a good 
sign: ¢hey are growing, and demand the same 
of the Institute. They are modest judges of 
their own work: I believe—yes, I Anow—that 
their Institutes are doing good work all the 
time. It is true that such large bodies are cum- 
brous, and less manageable; and there are two 
ways of remedying the difficulty: first, By 
dividing the Institute into three, four, or more 
bodies, which may be assembled at different 
places; the law has been liberally construed, 
so that if the teachers are counted but once this 
division may be made, and the number consoli- 
dated in the report. Bradford county has done 
this, holding three Institutes of a week each, at 
different points. Of course this will take time, 
and these gentlemen in the large counties are 
now fully employed in visitation. Second, By 
breaking up the body into sections, as you have 
been told is done in Berks; this, when well 
managed, will work satisfactorily. Put your 
best teachers at the head of the sections, divid- 
ing according to grade of schools and qualifica- 
tion of teachers, and each section forming an 
Institute by itself. Let these sections work 
separately on their special subjects in the morn- 
ing; the united body can listen to lectures by 
invited instructors in the afternoon; and the 
evening may be given to popular lectures— 
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entertainment. With regard to reporting the 
attendance, the law only expects the Superin- 
tendent to give his knowledge and belief, after 
exercising due care in ascertainment; his 
knowledge cannot, of course, be absolute, and 
slight errors, after proper care to secure accu- 
racy, should not trouble even a sensitive con- 
science. I emphasize the point made by Mr. 
Woodal: Have one prominent idea, and make 
everything bear upon it; have something defi- 
nite to work at and for—some one branch, or 
method, or fault it may be—and thus make each 
Institute tell in some special direction. Select 
a point of attack, and then make the attack 
with all your power; it takes unity of effort to 
accomplish any great purpose. With reference 
to ‘‘home talent,’’ Mr. Newlin’s plan is excel- 
lent—that of using special ski/i before your 
Institute. One teacher excels in one branch, 
the next in another: call them out, have their 
method illustrated and brought to the attention 
of the others. In conclusion, I endorse all the 
points made by the gentleman who opened the 
discussion ; and especially the statement that 
the Superintendent should himself take a large 
share of the work. He is, or ought to be,a 
skilled instructor; and hé, better than any other, 
can correct faults or mistakes, without giving 
names or localities, yet presenting the matter 
in a clear, pointed way. Nobody else can do 
this so well, because nobody else can have the 
same intimate acquaintance with the weak 
places. I know very well how much work 
these officers have; but the performance of this 
duty is essential to full success. It cannot be 
delegated to another, for no other caz be so 
familiar with the facts, or know so well what is 
wanted. Ina word, the Superintendent should 
be not only the presiding officer, but the /eader 
of his Institute. 

On motion of Mr. W. H. Shelley, York bor- 
ough, the Convention adjourned to half-past 
seven o'clock this evening. 


_ 
=> 





TUESDAY EVENING. 


bie evening session opened at 7% p. m., 

when the following committees were an- 
nounced by the Chair: 

On Resolutions—Messrs. Baker, Huntingdon; 
Harvey, Chester; Keith, Altoona; Chamberlain, 
Crawford, and Gotwals, Norristown. 

On Invitation to Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor—Messrs. Thompson, Warren; Shaub, 
Lancaster, and Baer, Berks. 

Under ‘Miscellaneous Business’’ questions 
relating to school law and policy were in order. 
DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS. 

Mr. Baer, Berks: Under the law, the Superin- 
tendent may dismiss from the schools a teacher 
holding a Provisional or Professional certificate, 
for incompetency, immorality, cruelty, or neg- 
ligence. But what can he do if the teacher so 
offending holds a Permanent certificate? Must 
he allow the poor work or misconduct to go on? 

The Chair: The Board of Directors can dis- 
miss any teacher, but the power of the Superin- 
tendent is limited to annulment of the certificate. 
This he can do if it is a Provisional or Profes- 
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sional, because he grants those himself; and it 
would then be illegal for the Directors to keep 
the teacher in the school. But as the granting 
of a Permanent certificate requires action of the 
Committee as well as the Superintendent, the 
annulment of it would seem to require the con- 
sent of both. Notice from both to the Depart- 
ment would work the withdrawal of a Perma- 
nent in such a case as the one supposed. There 
is no other remedy under the law. 

Mr. Berg, Cambria: Must the Superintendent 
notify the Directors in writing of the incompe- 
tency of ateacher? If they are present in the 
school, would not verbal notice be sufficient ? 

The Chair: If the whole-Board was present, 
perhaps it might; but if not, it should be given 
in writing. Written notice is best in every case, 
to comply strictly with the law. 

REMOVAJ,. FROM CITY TO COUNTY. 


Mr. Knauss, Lehigh: Where a county con- 
tains a city having a Superintendent, and a 
teacher comes from the city into the county, is 
the certificate good for more than a year? 

The Chair: No; the same rule applies be- 
tween the city and county as between two 
counties ; they are separate jurisdictions. 

DATING BACK CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Ryan, Bradford : Suppose from any cause 
a teacher has been in a school two or three 
weeks without a certificate, and on examina- 
tion receives one; can the Superintendent 
legally date it back to cover the time actually 
taught ? 

The Chair: Strictly, no; but sometimes in 
practice it seems almost necessary to do so. I 
advise you to be very careful abont it. 

ANNULLING CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Newlin, Schuylkill: A teacher receives a 
Professional certificate at examination; 
months afterwards it is ascertained that it was 
not fairly earned, others having helped him: 
what can be done? 

The Chair: Withdraw your endorsement of 
the certificate, and examine him again. Pro- 
visional and Professional certificates are entirely 
within the control of Superintendents. 


Mr. Woodruff, Bucks: One Permanent cer- | 


tificate has been annulled, and I suppose ail 
the formalities were gone through with; but 
is there no shorter cut in a plain case ? 

The Chair: I know of no summary proceed- 
ing ; this is one of the cases where ‘‘red tape”’ 
seems unavoidable. The holder of a Perma- 
nent certificate can be dismissed like any other 
teacher, and for the same causes; but his cer- 
tificate cannot be taken from him without fol- 
lowing the legal formalities. 

Mr. Keith, Altoona: Has a Superintendent 
the same power over certificates granted by his 
predecessor, as if granted by himself? 

The Chair: Undoubtedly. 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES OR DIPLOMAS. 


Mr. McQuown: Has a Superintendent any 
right to examine teachers holding Permanent 
certificates or Normal diplomas, when Direc- 
tors require it to be done, and will employ no 
teacher unless examined? I have refused. 

The Chair: Normal school diplomas and Per- 
manent certificates exempt their holders from 
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examination by the Superintendent; but Di- 
rectors have the right to refuse to employ any 
teacher without examination. If teachers hold- 
ing these certificates choose to submit to exami- 
nation, the Superintendent cam examine them, 
or he can refuse legally. I think, however, the 
gentleman from Clearfield did right to decline: 
if we are to build up a profession, who shall 
protect our professional teachers if you Super- 
intendents fail them? You, gentlemen, should 
stand between exacting Directors and these high- 
grade certificates; and I have always advised 
Superintendents to decline such examination, 
unless there was some sfecia/ reason sssigned. 
If the holders of the certificates asé you for the 
examination, you might properly consent. 

Mr. Knauss, Lehigh: If we did so examine, 
should another certificate be issued ? 

The Chair: It is not necessary. The result 
of the examination may be made known to the 
Board of Directors. 

Mr. Knauss: In a case where the Directors 
graded the salary according to the certificate 
earned, and the Permanent teacher submitted 
to the examination, but failed to earn the first 
grade: how about the salary? 

The Chair: The teacher who chooses to sub- 
mit to the examination cannot complain if he 
is compelled to submit to its results. 

Mr. Woodruff, Bucks: Directors have some 
rights, and I think among them is the right to 
insist on hearing the teacher earn his grade. © 
The teacher who holds a Permanent certificate 
or Normal diploma should be able and willing 
to grove that he holds it worthily.. It is only 
those who are fiz to hold the highest grade that 
constitute a solid foundation on which to build 
up a profession. I am not sure but I should 
consider it my @zz¢y as a Director to assure my- 
self by examination of the teacher's qualifica- 


Mr. J. W. Harvey, Chester county: There 
are certainly some teachers graduated at Nor- 
Some 
Boards of Directors are deceived by these, and 


| afterwards naturally wish all their teachers to 


be examined. I have never asked a Permanent 
teacher or Normal graduate to submit to exam- 
ination ; but some of our Directors have insisted 
on it, the teachers submitted, and I examined 
them—and generally they made good marks, 
but not invariably. No Normal graduate who 
legitimately holds the diploma should be afraid 
of an examination. 

Mr. Luckey, Pittsburgh: It seems to me a 
vital question, whether a Board of Directors 
has a legal right to require a teacher holding a 
Permanent certificate to undergo an examina- 
tion? The law says such certificate or diploma 
“shall be valid’’—is not that higher authority 
than a Board of Directors? I do not know the 
facts of a single one of these cases ; but I ven- 
ture the assertion upon my general knowledge 
of men, that the Directors who make such a 
requirement are too ignorant to know whether 
the teacher passes a good examination or not. 

The Chair: Directors can prescribe the terms 
upon which they will employ their teachers ; 
of course the teachers are not required to sub- 
mit. The time allotted to this item of business 
has expired, and the present subject of discus- 
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sion can be brought up when the Normal 
School question is reached. 

Mr. Shaub, Lancaster, then read the following 
paper upon 


NEW LEGISLATION REQUIRED. 


CAN our school system be improved by additional 
legislation? If so, that legislation is required. In the 
main our system is a good one. It works quite well, 
and even with its imperfections—for it has some—fully 
justifies, by its results, all the expenditure of money 
which has been devoted to it. But may it not be so 
modified as to make it work better, to make it yield yet 
richer results from the same expenditure of money, 
and thus make it a still greater blessing and a greater 
honor to our State ? 

1. Our schools, some of them at least, could be made 
much more efficient if some wise legal provision were 
made, requiring judicious industrial instruction to be 
given in them. Children should be taught household 
economy, and how to use tools properly. A knowledge 
of these is of as great importance as a knowledge of 
geography or history, or of some other subjects now 
taught in our schools. Should there then be a law re- 
quiring pupils in @// our common schools to be taught 
how to use the plane, the saw, the file, the needle, and 
the cook-stove? Now, much as I appreciate the deft 
and tidy housekeeper, the ingenious inventor, and the 
skillful mechanic—for I place them all in the front 
rank of workers for the material benefit of society—yet 
I should not favor a law engrafting upon our system 
generally, the industrial features usually favored. They 
are not at all practicable in the country, except so far 
as needlework is concerned. This is practicable every- 
where, and so are garment-cutting and fitting; and it 
would be a great improvement if in some way instruc- 
tion in these- three things could be given to the girls in 
our schools. I do not believe that we can go further 
than this in industrial instruction in the country schools. 
The proper function of the public school is development 
of mind and formation of character ; and it is not prac- 
ticable to do much more in the country schools, in the 
direction of industrial education, than is indicated 
above, except that we may in every school give in- 
struction in the elements of industrial drawing. But in 
cities and large boroughs, school directors should be 
empowered by law to establish schools: for industrial 
training. This will no doubt have to be done sooner 
or later, and I believe it would be wise to do it even 
now. Leta part of the time now spent by pupils in 
the city and borough high and grammar schools be 
spent in properly regulated industrial schools, and they 
will be much more helpful to society, will have truer 
views of life, will not have so much dislike or con- 
tempt for hand labor, and will have modified in them, 
if not rooted out of them, that most pernicious idea 
with which so many graduates seem to be possessed— 
viz., that it is beneath their dignity to do aught but 
teach (?) school, clerk, or “loaf.’’ Our school law 
should provide for instruction in the elements of handi- 
craft, wherever it is practicable to give such instruction. 

2. Some legislation is required in order that proper 
provision may be made for teaching and training des- 
titute and neglected children. Many thousands of 
these never attend school. This is a great evil, and 
should receive serious attention. Would there be 
legislation requiring them to attend school? Under 
the present law, the evil continues unchecked. Would 
the ordinary compulsory schcol law remedy the evil? 
The history of compulsory school laws is not very en- 
couraging. Something should be done, however. If 
provision were made for closer and more effective 
supervision of the public schools, the number of non- 
attendants in the agricultural regions would be so 
greatly diminished as to render a compulsory law un- 
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necessary. But in some parts of our State, and in our 
cities especially, the law should provide for the erection 
of homes for destitute children, and that they shall be 
placed therein, and shall receive instruction in the 
common branches, and industrial drawing. The Penn- 
sylvania plan of compulsory education suggested by 
Dr. Wickersham is well suited to our wants. This 
plan is sufficiently stringent, and I should not favor 
one more stringent, unless all other practicable meas- 
ures should fail. 

3. The school law should be codified. The reasons 
for this are so numerous and strong, and have been 
so clearly and frequently presented, that it is surprising 
that codification is so long delayed. I hope this Con- 
vention will take such action in regard to this matter 
as will bring it to a successful termination. Codifica- 
tion is both necessary and practicable. 

4. A law requiring school houses to be built and 
furnished in accordance with some suitable and econ- 
omical plan approved by competent authority, would be 
a wise one. And it should relate to school sites, also. 
A degree of health and comfort would thus be given 
to pupils which thousands of them will never enjoy 
under the present law, and of which it is unkind and 
unwise, if not inhuman and cruel, to deprivethem. A 
law upon this matter would greatly relieve and help 
school boards, and commends itself by its necessity, 
its practicability, and its economy. 

5. Some legislation is needed in order that our edu- 
cational statistics may be more satisfactory and useful. 
The law should provide that for a suitable remunera- 
tion the assessor or some other competent person shall 
ascertain the number of children of school age, their 
sex and nativity, the number of these that never attend 
school and the causes of their non-attendance, and 
such other items as the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion may suggest. 

6. The law fixing the length of time graduates of 
Normal Schools shall teach before receiving a diploma 
should be modified. It should state clearly and defi- 
nitely for what length of time the certificate of scholar- 
ship is valid, and that time should be not less than 
three or four years. It should provide, as the present 
law does, that the diploma may be obtained at the end 
of two years’ successful teaching. Some modifications 
of the present law relating to this matter are greatly 
needed in justice to graduates, superintendents, and 
directors. 

7. I think the school law should distinctly state what 
powers school boards have inthe matter of purchasing 
text-books, The present law is defective in this very 
important matter, and should be speedily modified so 
as to clearly give the school boards the right to pur- 
chase all necessary text-books and other supplies. I 
shall not enter upon a discussion of this important 
point, as a paper upon “ Free Text-Books”’ will be 
read before this Convention. 

8. It would be productive of good results only, if 
the minimum age of teachers were fixed by law. Age 
is a factor in the eligibility of many officers, and should 
be considered in a teacher. The minimum age of 
graduates of Normal Schools should be raised one or 
two years. A measure of this nature would be some- 
what protective to professional teachers, and would be 
beneficial in its effects upon teachers and upon schools. 

9g. Would it not be well to provide by law that 
school tax as well as State and county tax must be 
paid in order to enjoy. the right to vote?—at least, to 
vote for school officers. Should a person who refuses 
to pay school tax be allowed to cast a vote affecting 
school interests? Would not suitable legislation upon 
this matter exert a salutary influence upon the schools, 
and materially increase school revenues ? 

10. Many thousands of pupils never reach the 
higher, nor even the secondary grades. Stern neces- 
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sity compels them to leave the schools very early in 
life, in order to provide for themselves and those who 
may be dependent upon them. Are we looking after 
these pupils properly ? Are we doing for them all that 
we might do? The schools of both city and country, 
in which these pupils are found, ar2 taught by the 
cheapest teachers. And yet this lower work is the 
most responsible in the whole range of instruction. 
In these schools, in which the child gets its ideas of 
school life, school work, and school discipline; in 
which it is biased either for or against study; in which 
it is of the highest importance that the best kind of 
work should be done; any one is considered fit to 
teach, and is allowed to do so without any guidance 
or judicious counsel. We are making great mistakes 
here. Much has been said and written upon higher 
instruction, and it has no doubt all been needed. But 
I want to hold up before this Convention the pressing 
claims of the lower grades of schools, particularly the 
country schools. How may we improve these ? How 
may we benefit the pupils who will never be in any 
but these lower schools? We must help them here or 
suffer from our failure to do so, because we shall not 
have the opportunity to help them elsewhere. How 
shall we help them? Give them better teachers? 
This would be well, but these can not be obtained in 
sufficient numbers, and present salaries paid to teach- 
ers of these schools are insufficient to induce good 
teachers to enter them. Perhaps the best thing that 
can now be done for them is to put proper professional 
direction at the head of the teaching force now en- 
gaged in them. This means closer supervision. It 
would greatly increase the efficiency of the schools, and 
would aid in solving many of the difficulties in the 
management of the rural school. Shall we have this 
supervision ? I believe all who are competent to judge 
are agreed as to its efficacy and its necessity. But it is 
safe to predict that a system of close supervision of 
our country schools will never be general or of a per- 
manent character, until the State shall have put this 
matter upon the same basis as it put county supervision. 
I must now leave this subject, as it will no doubt be 
thoroughly discussed when “ District Supervision ”’ 
shall come before us on Thursday. I hope this Con- 
vention may be able to say or do something which 
shall make attainable a speedy and successful solution 
of this very important problem of “ District Super- 
vision.” 

Query—Would it not be a wise thing for the State 
to set apart a small portion of its appropriation for the 
specific purpose of securing close district supervision 
in those parts of the State where it is so urgently 
needed ? 

I would say, in conclusion, that none of the legisla- 
tion here suggested would impose grievous burdens of 
taxation, nor violently disturb existing conditions. All 
of it seems to me to be necessary and practicable. 
Some of it, at least, should be secured at the next ses- 
sion of the Assembly. 

My attention has been directed by letters from vari- 
ous parts of my own county, and from other parts of 
the State, and by personal interviews both here and at 
home, to other needed legislation, some of which is 
feasible, and some not. I have not mentioned it this 
evening, chiefly because the time allotted me would 
not permit me to do so. I may be able to present it at 
some other mecting of this Convention. The points 
suggested in this paper are a few of those forced upon 
my attention by my own particular experience, and 
are respectfully submitted as such, to the consideration 
of the members of the Convention. 

Mr. Shelley, York borough: In large cities 
and boroughs, the Treasurer of the School 
Board does not handle the money at all—that 
is done for him by other parties; yet he re- 
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ceives a percentage for doing it. Does the law 
need amendment on this point? 

Mr. A. P. Supplee, Hazleton : Sometimes the 
Treasurer receives another percentage from the 
bankers for letting them handle the money. I 
have been requested by the Directors of my 
district to present under this head the following 
aa anaaaaaataas of amendments to the school 
aw : 


1. Making it unlawful for any member of .a School 
Board to receive pay for any office, duty or work he 
may perform, pertaining to the business or affairs of 
such School Board. (Members of “own Council are 
now subject to penalty for receiving pay as above, by 
the penal code of the State.) 

2. Preventing any member of a School Board from 
becoming a bondsman or surety on the bond to 
School District given by its Treasurer, Secretary or 
Collector, or on any contract for supplies of any kind 
furnished the school district, or for any work to be 
done in building or otherwise. 

3. Changing the present law so as to make it possi- 
ble for the Secretary to be a person not a member of the 
Board; and also empowering such person to act as 
District Superintendent, when not a member of the 
Board, and to receive a salary for such services. 

4. Preventing any one from being eligible to the 
office of School Director, or having the right to vote 
for School Directors, unless he shall have paid a 
school tax at some place within the State inside of the 
time required for payment of tax, to have the right to 
vote for State and county officers. 

I also suggest that forms be given for deeds 
Jrom School Directors, as well as to them ; also 
of bond and confession of judgment: but prob- 
ably it requires no legislation to have these, as 
the Department may add them to the Digest. 

Mr. Luckey: Might it not be well to amend 
the law so that neither the uncles, aunts, or 
cousins of School Directors should receive any 
salary or compensation ? 

Mr. Berg, Cambria: There should be some 
provision of law requiring a teacher who brings 
suit against the Directors to give security for 
payment of costs if the suit is decided against 
him. As it now stands, the Board must pay in 
any event. § 

Mr. Dickson, Allegheny: The work referred 
to our Committee on Legislation at the Conven- 
tion three years ago seemed to be lost—at least, 
I never heard of any of it coming before the 
Legislature. This ought not to happen again; 
and the question is, How shall our forces be 
concentrated and utilized ? 

On motion of Mr. Shelley, the further discus- 
sion of this paper was postponed for the pres- 
ent, with the understanding that it should be 
taken up at a future session of the Convention. 


Mr. B. F. Patterson then read the following 

paper on 
FREE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

WE think it safe to start out with the proposition 
that the arguments in support of Free Schools will 
apply equally well to Free School Books. 

There are many children in every school district 
who do not attend school for want of school books. 
This number is much larger thar we generally sup- 
pose. To find the truth with regurd to this matter, we 
must search for it. Parents will]. resort to every other 
expedient, in order to give an excuse for their chil- 
dren’s absence from school, before telling you that they 
are too poor to purchase the required books. 
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I have known cases where the parent would tell the 
teacher that the children had been sent to school and 
had played truant, when the fact was well known to 
both parent and child that poverty was the cause of 
the absence from school, and: pride led the parent to 
tell a falsehood rather than divulge this real cause. 

What proportion of children are kept out of school 
for want of books, I am unable to state; but I have 
found cases of this kind in every grade of school, from 
the primary grades to the high school. And they can 
be found in all grades of intelligence, from the liber- 
ally educated to the illiterate. Poverty is the real 
cause in many an unsuspected case: yet who would 
admit it? It is a hard thing for a free-born American 
citizen to do. 

I have said that I did not know the number pre- 
vented, for want of books, from attending school. 
Yet I have the means of giving a fair estimate of this 
number in my own district. In our borough, for 
many years, the School Board has furnished school 
books to those children who were known to be too 
poor to buy them. During the year closing May, 1879, 
there were about two hundred children who received 
books from the school fund. This is about ten per 
cent. of the pupils then in school. During the year 
about to close, the number will be about one-half that 
of the previous year. The difference in the number is 
owing to the late depression and the recent revival of 
business. 

These books were given only to those who applied 
for them and were known to have no means of pro- 
curing them. ‘The conditions were: 1. That the chil- 
dren must show from the school register that they had 
been in regular attendance at school; and 2. That the 
family must be without means and without work. If 
a man was at work, it mattered not how large his 
family, or how small his pay, or whether he spent every 
cent for whiskey as fast as it was earned, he received 
no books. 

The above number, then, includes only those who 
were willing to ask for books rather than have their 
children out of school. There were doubtless many 
more, just as needy and as deserving, who would not 
ask for them. 

There is still another class of children whose sur- 
soundings are, as we think, very closely allied with this 
question of free school books. We refer to the truant- 
player, from. whose ranks come all our juvenile crim- 
inals of to-day; the persons who, twenty years hence, 
will give full employment to all the policemen, con- 
stables, squires, lawyers and judges of the country, and 
will fill all the poor-houses, jails and penitentiaries of 

‘the land. 

How many of these would be in school if school 
books were free, I know not; but I do know that in 
very many cases the trouble in the beginning has been 
the want of school books. Even in cases where boys 
are regular in their attendance at school, and are in- 
terested in their work, when the time comes for pro- 
motion to another Reader, or perhaps to take up a new 
study that will require a new book, the parent will 
sometimes make the excuse that the child is not yet 
prepared for the change, or that the old book is good 
enough for awhile; or it not unfrequently happens 
that the parent will keep the child out for a few 
months for the next class in the school to catch up with 
him, thinking that this meets the requirements of the 
school. Any one present can judge as to the effect of 
such action upon the mind of the child, and what will 
be the result in the course of a few months. 

Thus far we have given cases that have not yet been 
reached by our free schools, because they have not 
reached down far enough. Yet we do not ask for 
Free School Books for these classes alone. To single 
out these classes, and give them free school books as a 
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class, would be placing upon them the stamp of pov- 
erty, making them a marked class in the eyes of the 
community. 

Our claim is a higher one, based upon a broader 
platform. We maintain that these children of the 
State, belong to the State; that in them is the un- 
developed wealth of the State. Nay, more: they 
are the undeveloped State itself! And the kind of 
training they receive will determine the onward pro- 
gress of her crowning glory, or mark her degradation 
and ruin. 

This responsibility of training is not a family affair. 
If every family was entirely independent of every 
other family in all respects, then we could say with 
some show of justice: Let every family take care of 
itself; let them be educated, if they choose; let them 
remain in ignorance, if they desire. But this is not 
the case. We are all dependent one upon the other. 
We stand or fall together. 

Those who oppose, and will oppose, Free Text- 
Books, are ever bringing up the oft-repeated question, 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?”” The only answer that 
ever was given to this question, and which has echoed 
and re-echoed along the corridors of time to the pres 
ent age, is that you ave your brother’s keeper—made 
so by God Himself, who will hold you responsible for 
your brother so long as time shall last. 

Upon these principles we have already established 
a system of Free Schools. We have seen that it was 
just and right to support these schools by taxation— 
which means that every citizen of the State shall as- 
sist in this work in proportion to his means to pay, as 
well as in proportion to the amount of property for 
which he, in return, asks protection from the State. 

But this goes only half-way with the work. In 
fact, this imposes upon one portion of the community 
duties which become very grievous burdens to them, 
while another portion are the principal gainers. Let 
us for a moment see what the conditions are that con- 
nect the man of means, and the man without means, 
with this book question. It is an old saying, and so 
far as I know as true as it is old, “A fool for luck, and 
a poor man for children.’”? We do not propose to pre- 
sent statistics proving the correctness of this adage, 
but on the supposition that we all admit its truth in 
our own day, we would stake our reputation on the 
truth of this proposition—namely, that the average 
poor man has twice as many children to buy books for 
as the average rich man, wherever you draw the line 
between the two classes. 

It has been estimated that the school books used in 
Pennsylvania cost per annum $2,500,000 dollars. Now, 
far the greater part of this money is paid by the class 
of people who are the least able to pay it. This 
money is in reality a tax; and we assert without fear 
of contradiction, that the State of Pennsylvania im- 
poses no other tax upon her subjects, that contributes 
so much to the protection and well-being of her citi- 
zens. It is a ¢ax, whether imposed by the State, in 
proportion to the wealth of her citizens, or whether it 
be self-imposed according to the pleasure of individu- 
als, and this tax gives most protection to those who 
have most to be protected; consequently, those should 
pay most who have most means with which to make 
payment. 

We here present a few suggestions with regard to 
the management of Free Text-Books. We already 
have a general school fund, and a building fund. Why 
not have also a school-book fund, that shall be managed 
in like manner ? 

Again, the question arises as to whether these books 
shall be the property of the School District or the 
property of individual pupils? It is the custom in 
some places to hold the school books as the property 
of the Board, and to lend them to the pupils during 
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the term of their attendance at school. This plan 
might be good so far as reading and spelling books 
are concerned, and such others as would be of but 
little use to the pupil after leaving school; but all 
Arithmetics, Geographies, Histories, and similar books, 
such as would be used for reference books, should be 
the property of the pupil after leaving school. In a 
large proportion of the families patronizing the public 
schools, the children’s school books are the only ones 
to be found. Every pupil that would keep up the 
knowledge that he or she has acquired in school, will 
be obliged to turn to his school books frequently in 
after years. 

Teachers would have to be made accountable for the 
books under their supervision. Wherever a book is 
destroyed through carelessness, the pupil should re- 
place it. Teaching pupils to take care of books is a 
duty that the good teacher cannot ignore under any 
system. 

There is economy in the Board’s purchasing the 
books, whether they sell them, or loan them, or give 
them to the pupil. Under the present system of fur- 
nishing school books, out of the $2,500,000 paid 
for books, over $800,000 is paid to the men who 
hand the books over the counter and collect the 
money. I can readily see why it is reasonable and 
just for a man who buys miscellaneous books, and 
places them on his shelves, for you or me or any one to 
buy or let alone, as we see fit—I can readily see why 
he should tax me from thirty-three to a hundred per 
cent. for a book when I buy it. But when a School 
Board has adopted a certain list of books, to be used 
in the district, there is no more risk to the dealer in 
putting tiose books on his shelves, than if he were to 
put gold dollars there. There is nothing in all the cal- 
endar of our wants—nothing that we eat or drink or 
wear—that belongs more strictly to the necessaries of 
life. The poor can deny themselves almost anything 
except school books; and many times they are willing 
to take the bread out of their children’s mouths to buy 
them books; and yet, strange as it may appear, these 
books are sold to them as the greatest luxuries are sold 
to the rich man who would stock his library with the 
choicest miscellaneous books. 

Every poor man is compelled to pay four dollars for 
every three dollars’ worth of school books. Our School 
Law limits all collectors of school tax to five per cent. 
for collecting the same. Our own School Board 
allows three per cent. Taking this as a fair average 
throughout the State, we are safe in saying that the 
6,000,000 of dollars collected annually costs only 
$180,000 for collecting; whereas it costs $800,000 to 
furnish $2,509,000 worth of schoo] books. The-smaller 
sum is collected principally from the property-owner ; 
the larger sum is collected from the classes who have 
the most children for whom to buy books. 

If this Convention could be instrumental in stopping 
this one leak in our school system, it would be a saving 
of an amount equal to eighty per cent. of all the State 
appropriation. Then would our meeting not have 
been held in vain. 

DISCUSSION. 

The Chair: There is a mooted question as to 
the legal authority of Directors to purchase 
text-books. Judge Butler, formerly of Chester 
county, decided there that Boards had the right 
to buy books and let the pupils use them. 
Judge Pearson in another case seemed to hold 
the contrary opinion. More recently, Judge 
Junkin has decided positively that Directors 
have the same right to furnish text-books as 
dictionaries or globes; while the latest decision, 
I see by the papers, is by Judge Orvis, who 
decides the other way. In view of these differ- 
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ent judicial opinions, it would be well to have 
a plain provision of law permitting the supply- 
ing of text-books by Directors. The question 
should be definitely settled ; there are probably 
two hundred Boards in the State which now 
furnish books, and if it is not lawful, they 
ought to know it—while if it is lawful, we ought 
to know that, as many others would at once 
follow the example when the legal question 
was placed beyond doubt. I believe it is wise 
policy for the Directors to furnish the books; 
and if it is not legal, it should be made so. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, Clarion, all Princi- 
pals of Normal Schools, and other educators 
of this and other States who are in attendance, 
were admitted to the privileges of the floor, and 
invited to participate in the discussions of the 
Convention. 

Prof. ‘J. A. Cooper, of Edinboro’ Normal 
School: I have not much experience in this 
matter, but have given it some thought, and 
believe it would be best for the schools if the 
Directors furnished the books. Perhaps the 
expense is over-stated in the paper read, but 
there would doubtless be a considerable saving 
in buying the books. Time and trouble would 
be saved by having the books brought to the 
school-house, instead of parents having to go 
elsewhere for them ; and this saving and whole- 
sale rates ought to be secured, even if the 
books must be sold to the children at school. 
I am in favor of a law compelling the Directors 
of every district to furnish all the books used 
in the schools. 

Mr. R. F. Hofford, Carbon: The first district 
in my county where this plan was introduced, 
was one of our largest; everything necessary 
was supplied, and it worked admirably. Some- 
body raised the question whether it was legal; I 
was consulted and said that as the law was silent 
on the question, 1 thought it might be done. 
Now, we have six districts where the plan is in 
operation. The only difficulty we had was 
when some children took their books home, 
and the family moved away, taking the books 
with them. I think we have clearly no right to 
give away the books, as they are public pro- 
perty. We ought to have an explicit provision 
of law defining the rights of Directors in this 
particular. 

The Chair: Of course, the books cannot be 
given away; they must be cared for and re- 
tained as other public property, and accounted 
for by the teacher at the close of the term. 

Mr. Shaub, Lancaster: I am in favor of legis- 
lation reguiring Directors to furnish all school 
supplies, andthey certainly ought at least to have 
permission. Wherever this plan has been tried, 
it has worked well; and thatis the final test. As 
a matter of argument, all the points urged in 
its favor are strong, and all those against it are 
weak. The present system is pernicious for 
many reasons; and I hope we will make a 
a point on this question now and here. We 
seem to be generally agreed upon it, and we 
should make sure of its being presented to the 
next Assembly in such a manner as to secure 
a reasonable probability of its becoming law. 

Mr. Albert Stewart, Delaware: Of our twenty- 
seven districts, all but three furnish the text- 
books. We find it to work satisfactorily, and 
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should consider it a serious drawback to our 
schools if it were declared illegal. 

Mr. Supplee, Hazleton: What should be 
done in a district where it requires the maxi- 
mum legal rate of taxation to keep open the 
schools? If this plan is to be adopted there, 
they must be empowered to levy a special tax 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Glenn, Armstrong: There is an evident 
agreement among us that Directors should sup- 
ply. the books; and I believe the rule should 
extend to a// the books—everything used in the 
school. 

To give form to this movement in the direc- 
tion of legislation, I move that a committee of 
three be appointed, of which the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction shall be chairman, to 
whom shall be referred all recommendations 
of this Convention involving legislation, and 
whose duty it shall be to digest such recom- 
mendations and present them to the next Leg- 
islature in proper shape for action. 

The motion was agreed to, and the commit- 
tee consists of Dr. Wickersham, Mr. Glenn, 
and Mr. Newlin. 

The Chair: This work will be materially 
aided if each member of this body will make 
it his special business to urge upon his mem- 
bers of the General Assembly the passage of a 
simple act, involving a single proposition, like 
this on the text-books, for instance, if that 
should be selected by the committee. We 
must make one point at a time; it will not 
do to attempt too much, by asking for several 


things in one bill. 

Supt. Ryan, Bradford: Let us bear in mind 
that our teachers are poorly paid now, and that 
increasing the burdens of the people tends to 


reduce their salaries. This plan of furnishing 
the books may be a good thing, and would be 
an advantage to some poor people ; but are we 
ready to reduce our teachers’ wages? We 
should move cautiously. 

Mr. Baker, Huntington: Why not transfer 
the duty of adopting books from the directors 
to the teachers ? The teacher knows best what 
books are adapted to his wants. Why not have 
a commission of teachers, headed by the 
County Superintendent, to select a uniform se- 
ries for the county? 

Mr. Harvey, Chester county: In my county 
nearly all the districts furnish free text-books; 
and I am glad to say no Judge in our part of 
the State has ever decided it to be unlawful. 
We want to get the worth of the money spent 
on the schools; money paid for teaching chil- 
dren who are without books is thrown away; 
and I never visited a school where they were 
not furnished free, where every pupil had the 
necessary books. There is zo argument against 
it. As to its effect on teachers, our best teach- 
ers avoid the districts where books are not free. 
In the districts where nothing is furnished, we 
have thé poorest schools and the lowest sala- 
ries; and where all the books have been sup- 
plied longest, there are the best schools and the 
best salaries. 

Mr. Newlin, Schuylkill: That is what we want 
—the testimony of experience. I wish to ask 
concerning the expense, after the first year ? 

Mr. Harvey: Some districts raised their tax 
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rate a quarter of a mill the first year, but never 
afterwards. 

Mr. Baer, Berks : Two districts in my county 
furnished the books—one borough and one 
township. In the borough, one-half of all the 
taxes were paid by two persons, and they were 
satisfied with the plan. The cost was carefully 
computed for several years, and it was found 
that the first year the books cost scarcely two- 
thirds of what individual purchasers would 
have paid, and, of course, the succeeding years 
it was still less. In the country district I was 
surprised at the improvement in the schools ; 
they were thoroughly organized, with full 
classes and working admirably—contrasting 
strongly with adjacent districts where nothin 
was furnished. I examined the condition o 
the books, and found them neat, clean and 
whole—better cared for than when individual 
property. I believe if books were furnished 
everywhere, the improvement in the schools 
would be so manifest that the people’s appre- 
ciation of them would lead to longer terms and 
better salaries. 

At the suggestion of Prof. Cooper, of Edin- 
boro’, the list of counties was called, and over 
one hundred and fifty districts were reported as 
furnishing books. 

Mr. Robb, Lock Haven: If the State has a 
right to educate its children, it is strange if 
there is no legal right to furnish the necessary 
tools. I add my testimony to that of the gentle- 
men who have said that better salaries are paid 
where books are furnished. 


On motion, Mr. Luckey, Pittsburgh, read the 
following paper, prepared for the Convention 
of City Superintendents, on 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


WHEN our fathers formed a government in which 
the equality of all men was recognized, and in which 
every man held the dual position of citizen and sover- 
eign, public education became a necessity. The 
founders of our liberty learned from the wisdom of 
the ancients that education was the only safe founda- 
tion for a free and enlightened form of government. 
The grand enunciation of Aristotle was accepted by 
them as the inspiring sentiment of their laws. He de- 
clared, “‘ That the education of youth ought to form 
the principal part of the legislator’s attention, since 
education first molds and afterwards sustains the 
various modes of government. The better and more 
perfect the system of education, the better and more 
perfect the plan of government it is intended to intro- 
duce and uphold. In this important object, fellow 
citizens are all equally and deeply concerned; and as 
they are all united in one common work, for one com- 
mon purpose, their education ought to be regulated by 
the general consent, and not abandoned to the blind 
decision of chance or to idle caprice.”’ 

Has not every civilized and enlightened nation of 
ancient and modern times recognized the necessity of 
educating the ruling class? The heirs apparent to the 
thrones of the Old World are educated with scrupulous 
care, and all who by inheritance are to become the 
titled dignitaries of a realm, are carefully trained for the 
duties which they are to perform for their respective 
governments. 

Should we, can we, do Jess with every child born on: 
American soil, since, by the-law of the land, he is heir- 
apparent to sovereiguty, and by birth belongs to the 
ruling class? 

That all the children born on American soil, whether 
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rich or poor, black or white, are entitled to the privi- 
lege of free education, is as much a part of our national 
faith as is the declaration that “ All men are created 
equal,” and the limit of that education is only to be 
determined by the will and ability of him who seeks 
it. Do you ask, Are colleges and universities as well 
as High Schools, to become a part of our public school 
system? I answer, Most assuredly they are. The 
early sfatesmen so understood it; they planted the 
seed, and the law of development will finally produce 
the fruit. 

In 1787, the year in which the Constitution was 
adopted, Congress donated 46,000 acres of the public 
lands of the Northwest territory for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a university. In 1803, one township in each 
county was donated for a like purpose in all the terri- 
tory lying south of Tennessee. To every State ad- 
mitted to the Union since 1800, except Maine, Texas 
and West Virginia, and to every territory organized 
since that time, except New Mexico, Utah and Wash- 
ington, the government has donated two or more town- 
ships of land with which to endow a university. In 
1806, Congress donated 100,000 acres to Tennessee, 
for the purpose of establishing two colleges, one in 
East and one in West Tennessee, and 100,000 acres to 
establish an academy in each county. 

Thus we see that, from the organization of the gov- 
ernment, the tendency and economy of legislation was 
to make a free university education accessible to all. 
This privilege necessarily and logically follows from 
the relation which the child sustains to the govern- 
ment, and until our form of government is changed, 
his right to a free, s/imited education is as secure as 
is his right to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” The present generation, living a full century 


after the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 


was the first to see free elementary education offered to 
the children of every state; and another generation 
may come and go before every township and town in 
every state shall have its high school and academy, 
and every state its college and university, free to the 
children of all its citizens; but nevertheless the time 
will come. 

The magic words of the Declaration, ‘‘ That all men 
are created equal,” were read and repeated a hundred 
years before our dusky brother in the sunny South en- 
joyed his inalienable constitutional rights; and it may 
require years yet before the children in every part of 
our country enjoy the privilege of free university edu- 
cation; but the day will come, for a free government 
“of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 
necessarily and logically implies this. 

The first point has been gained, the first step taken; 
free elementary schools have become general; there is 
no state, no county, no township, where they are not 
established, and free high schools and ‘academies are 
fast following in their wake. It is true that these high 
schools and academies meet the same opposition with 
which the free elementary schools were confronted in 
their inception; but like the latter, they must continue 
until their reign is universal, and until they become 
the parent of the free college and university. No town 
or county system is complete without a high school ; and 
no state system without the college or university. 

The grammar school of New England in its early 
history was equivalent to the town and township high 
schooi of to-day, and through its influence New Eng- 
land became the centre of American intelligence and 
wealth and power. Her rigorous climate and sterile 
soil made her the least desirable part of the great Re- 
public, but by her intelligence she ruled the nation. 
The sisterhood of States which make up the great 
West, with their free constitutions and common schools 
and free universities, are but the legitimate outgrowth 
of the New England grammar school. New England 
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may be located, bounded and described in our geogra- 
phies and histories, but the influence which she exerted 
through her grammar schools is not circumscribed even 
by the boundary lines of the nation. Wherever the 
Stripes and Scars are planted, her influence is felt in 
the molding of public sentiment, in the drafting of 
constitutions, and in the enactment of laws. Already 
a number of Western States, notably Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Kansas, have caught the true spirit 
of the republic, and have so widened their public 
school systems that they reach from the gutter to the 
university. 

Pennsylvania may lag behind in this noble work, as 
she did for half a century on the question of free ele- 
mentary education; but another Stevens will some day 
be found in her legislative halls, whose burning words 
and untiring zeal will win success, and our noble old 
commonwealth will stand once more to the fore. 

The public school system of a state should be so 
planned that the aspiring talented youth, however 
poor, should grade from the district school to the 
township high school, and from the high school to the 
college or university. Every college in the state should 
be so far a state institution as to allow the graduates of 
the free high school to enter and graduate at state ex- 
pense. The only possible argument against this plan. 
is that of cost, but has it not already been shown by the 
example of New England that the diffusion of higher 
education increases wealth? Has the money expended 
for higher education in New England been lost? Are 
her people to-day poorer or less able to pay the burdens 
of state than they would have been without their schools 
and colleges? These questions answer themselves, 

On the other hand, if in the interest of economy, a 
century ago she had closed the doors of her high schools 
and colleges, what would have been her condition to- 
day and what would have been the condition of the 
nation? Who would have championed the right of 
petition, the right of free speech, free press, free terri- 
tory and free thought? From whence would have come 
the prayers and pleadings for a down-trodden race? and 
in our legislative halls who would have hurled bitter 
invectives against human slavery and human wrongs? 

We have seen that the rulers of a nation must be 
educated, and consequently in a free country, where 
all are rulers, all must be educated; but in our country 
where we are constantly gaining accessions to our 
population from all countries and climes, the necessity 
for public education is. much greater than it would 
otherwise be; for those who seek our shores with 
diverse customs and babbling tongues must be unified 
into one people, having one language and loving one 
flag; and nothing short of a thorough education can 
overturn the customs and root out the prejudices of a 
people. 

But the brief time allotted me has expired, and in 
closing I will state that I am in favor of free high 
schools, because they are a necessity in a republican 
government; because they are in harmony with the 
progressive movements of the age; because their open 
doors are an incentive to study and work to the chil- 
dren of all ages and conditions in the lower schools; 
because they are levers to lift mankind to a higher 
intellectual plane; because they give the children of 
the poor the same chance as the children of the rich; 
because their existence is a necessary outgrowth of the 
law of development; because they are an American 
idea, born of republicanism; and because they prevent 
education from becoming a marketable commodity, 
purchasable only by the rich. 

Time will be required to place the privileges of a 
high school education within the reach of all, but the 
principle is an established fact, and you might as well 
attempt to drag up from the depths of the sea the electrie 
wire which brings to your morning and evening fireside 
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the news of the old world, or to cut asunder the iron 
rails which gird the continent and upon which the 
commerce of a nation is moved, as to undertake the 
destruction of the free high school, the grandest and 
greatest of American institutions. 

The Chair announced that to-morrow morn- 
ing the Convention would be divided into two 
Sections—the City and Borough Superinten- 
dents to meet in the rooms of the Department 
of Public Instruction, while the County Super- 
intendents remained in the Senate Chamber. 

On motion, the hours of meeting were fixed 
atga.m., 2 and 7% p. m. 

Adjourned to meet in sections at 9 a. m., 
and in united session at 2 p. m. to-morrow. 


> 


CITIES AND BoeReuGaHS. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


“| ‘HE City and Borough Superintendents met 

in the rooms of the School Department at 
ga.m. The meeting was called to order by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and, 
upon the roll being called, it was ascertained 
that all:the Superintendents were present except 
Messrs. Durling of Allegheny, Bates of Mead- 
ville, Roney of Scranton, and Bartch of Shen- 
andoah. Mr. Bartch reported during the after- 
noon. Mr. Durling was detained at home by 
severe illness in his family, Mr. Bates by per- 
sonal illness, and Mr. Roney by a subpoena 
to attend court during the sessions of the Con- 
vention. 

After some preliminary remarks by the State 
Superintendent, he announced that he was 
ready to hear any inquiries Superintendents 
might have to make. 

Mr. R. K. Buehrle, Reading: If a teacher is 
promoted from one school to another, and the 
second position requires him to teach branches 
not enumerated on his certificate, must he be 
examined in these additional branches? The 
teacher may hold a Permanent or Professional 
certificate. What is to be done? 

Reply by State Superintendent: The teacher 
must be examined in the branches he is required 
to teach. It does not matter what kind of 
certificate he holds. But where a teacher is 
employed to teach simply a specific branch, as 
Music, German or Drawing, the spirit of the 
law is substantially complied with if the teacher 
is examined in the branch he is required to 
teach in the schools. Special cases like this 
must be met in a special way. 

Mr. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg: At a recent 
meeting of our School Board a resolution was 
adopted looking to the issuing of certificates for 
each grade of schools; Primary, Secondary, 
Grammar, or High Schoolgrade. The object is 
to adapt the examination to successful teachers 
of Primary and other schools. 

Reply: Such an arrangement is not contrary 
to law, provided it is based strictly on the cer- 
tificates now in use. The Board has no right 
to substitute other certificates in their place. 

Mr. Cottingham, Easton, thought the issuing 
of certificates to teachers of Primary schools and 
other grades advantageous. 

Mr. Geo. H. Desh, Allentown : Can a Superin- 








tendent issue a Provisional certificate to a teacher 
and mark it good for Primary schools only? 
And is it then a valid certificate for another 
or higher grade of school ? 

Reply : The certificate would not be valid for 
another grade if marked ‘for Primary schools 
only.”” A county or city Superintendent has a 
rightto right to issue certificates and mark them 
“good only,” in ‘‘ Primary,” ‘‘Secondary,” or 
“Grammar school’’—but whether it is advan- 
tageous to do this in all cases is questionable. 
It can, however, only be done by classifying the 
certificates issued according to the numbers 
marked on them. 

Mr. W. H. Shelley, York: A teacher holding 
a Permanent certificate issued in another county 
is employed by a Board of Directors, and in his 
visitation the Superintendent finds his teaching 
wholly unsatisfactory —what is to be done? 

Reply: The Superintendent cannot annul 
a Permanent certificate, but he should report the 
casetothe Board. The Board of Directors, can- 
not retain incompetent teachers when properly 
notified of the fact. 

Mr. J. K. Gotwals, Norristown: Should gradu- 
ates of our High Schools, who passa ‘‘ thorough 
examination”’ in the branches enumerated in the 
law, be required to teach three years before a 
Professional certificate can be issued to them ? 

Reply: The law does not require three years’ 
teaching before a Professional certificate can be 
granted. It requires thoroughness in scholar- 
ship and professional skill. 

The subject of ‘‘ Teachers’ Certificates” was 
further discussed by Supts. Bates of Shamokin, 
Luckey of Pittsburgh, Patterson of Pottsville, 
and Gantz of New Castle. 

Vice-President Luckey now assumed his 
place as ‘President of the Section, when Mr. 
Shelley, of York,read a paper on the subject 
assigned him as follows: 


CITY INSTITUTES. 


AmIpD the pressure of annual examinations during 
the past month, it has been impossible to prepare any- 
thing in the shape of a paper, but I must ask the privi- 
lege simply of offering a few notes as suggestions for 
the discussion of this subject. 

As some of us have the honor to preside over schools 
located in those out-of-the-way places not yet denomi- 
nated cities, I may be allowed to include Borough In 
stitutes. 

I. Object of Institutes—These City or Borough In 
stitutes have or should have for their primary aim: 
(a) Instruction, (4) Comparison of views as to 
methods, (c) Fostering of professional zeal, (¢d) En- 
couragement and inspiration. 

As to Instruction: The younger teachers need the 
advantage of regular class-drills conducted by those 
of greater experience, and the teachers should be so 
organized into classes as to meet the requirements of 
the various grades, so far as “‘ methods” are concerned, 
and also to supply needed instruction in common and 
higher branches. 

As to the Comparison of Views: The “ question 
drawer’ will furnish much for animated discussions, 
affording every teacher an opportunity to express his 
views; and by such comparison what is wrong in 
theory and practice will be corrected generally by the 
experience of the majority, whilst that which is righ¢ 
in theory and practice will be sustained and rendered 
more emphatic. 

As to the Fostering of Professional Zeal: It 
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must be conceded that, as all professions and most 
trades have their societies, teachers need to unite for 
the furtherance of the interests of their professional 
work. To no class of workers is this more necessary 
for the purpose of stimulating each other with a more 
devoted zeal and energy than it is to teachers. The 
maxim “In union. there is strength,” applies pecu- 
liarly to the Institute work and its far-reaching results. 
Many who are denominated teachers lack professional 
interest. They seek the asylum of the school-room as 
a resting-place and a place of preparation for some 
other position. These individuals who so misjudge 
the aim of the true teacher, should learn at these City 
and Borough Institutes that, without professional zeal 
and abiding interest in the work, they cannot become 
successful teachers, and their places should be filled by 
persons of tact, competency and common sense. 

As to Encouragement and Inspiration: What 
enlarged opportunities are found in the Institute for 
encouraging those of less experience to study and in- 
dividualize some new method, and thus gather success 
almost from failure. Even the recess of fifteen min- 
utes may afford a social privilege of inspiring some 
weak and timid teacher with a loftier and grander 
ideal of his vocation. 


If. Duty of Boards of Directors pertaining to | 


Lnstitutes—It seems but right in view of the necessity 
of Institutes that Boards of Directors should specify, 
as a condition in the employment of teachers, that they 
assemble in semi-monthly Institutes for the purposes 
indicated above. Without such requirement those who 
care for little but monthly salary will not attend. 

Ill. How Conducted.—As usually conducted, the 
Superintendent is responsible for the general direction 
of the work of the Institute. A committee of teachers 


may be appointed to arrange a programme of work for 


the succeeding meeting. Lectures on Natural Philos- 
ophy, Chemistry, Astronomy and other branches, may 
occasionally be introduced, varied with such practical 
experiments as may be both entertaining and instructive. 

In the half-hour or more assigned to the Superinten- 
dent, an opportunity is afforded to review briefly what 
he has seen in the schools, to speak of the successes of 
schools in certain directions, and to suggest something 
better in method where it is found that better work 
should be done. ‘These talks should never particularize 
anyschool. Otherwise they are worse than valueless. A 
profound sympathy must exist between Superintendent 
and teachers in the harmonious working of any school 
system. Hence nothing harsh or severe in expression 
should emanate from the Superintendent. The teach- 
ers’ individuality must be recognized, and it is only 
where practice is not in accord with good theory, based 
upon the accepted doctrines of mental science, that he 
can be positive. Even then he should not be dogmatic 
in his statements, but kind and considerate in all his 
suggestions. 

Thus the half-hour assigned him upon the programme 
of the Institute may be made to his associates the most 
profitable part of all the exercises. Surely it should 
never be denominated the sco/ding period of the Insti- 
tute, as I once heard it called by a Superintendent. 

IV. Means of securing additionalinterest.—1. Asa 
rule, those Institutes will be most successful where all 
teachers can be induced to take some part. Where a 
few invariably bear all the burden, the few will be ex- 
pected to bear it; but where all are led to feel an indi- 
vidual responsibility for the success of the Institute, 
there the best results of such meetings will be obtained. 

2. At these meetings, educational monthlies and 
weeklies may be exchanged, or a brief period assigned 
for the reading of apt and forcible selections from 
them. Thus will teachers become acquainted with the 
best educational thought of the country, and an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded in subsequent discussions upon 
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any ideas in such selections, to expose the thinness of 
the educational soil whence insignificant fruit may be 
produced, or where one system of schools, in no re- 
spect peculiar or different from any good schools of the 
past decade, may vaunt and plume itself through a 
scarcely unfledged reporter, as being the swmmum bo- 
num of all that is valuable in educational methods and 
tactics on the face of the earth. I allude to this as not 
foreign to Institute work, and hold that it is eminently 
appropriate to expose such fallacies, and to hold forth 
the idea to those over whom we preside that, whilst 
there is a right and wrong in school management and 
school work, no one city or town in this broad land 
can possibly monopolize all the good, and no system 
of schools is faultless. 

3. A well-selected library of works suitable to 
teachers may at these Institutes be thrown open to all, 
and, during the recess, a book may be secured from 
the librarian for general or special reading. 

4. Good music should supply life and spirit to all 
the exercises, and should be a part of every programme. 

5. The School Board, as a body, should occasion- 
ally be invited to attend the Institute. Thus those 
who elect the teachers of our schools, may be induced 
to vote more intelligently when they learn more thor- 
oughly the wants of the schools, as set forth, to a 
greater or less extent, in every well-managed Institute. 

6. It is well to begin each year with some well-de- 
fined idea as to what the special work of the year 
should be. The Superintendent, who best knows the 
most pressing wants of the schools, should keep such 
specialty prominently before the Institute during the 
year. For instance, one year the special aim might be 
to correct truancy and gather in vagrants. Another 
year, designing and industrial drawing. The next year, 
oral instruction and collection of cabinets in primary 
schools; or, supplementary reading matter in the 
various grades. Our specialty this year has been the- 
collection of cabinets and special instruction from ob- 
jects in primary schools. Our teachers have done 
grand work in this particular. Pupils learn thus to 
distinguish by sight the various grains, various woods, 
minerals, plants, which are found on shelves or in cases 
in our school-rooms. Girls and boys under nine years 
of age now talk well on these subjects, and have a 
large fund of information. These ideas are presented 
at the Institute; but specialties do not exclude general 
work in other directions. 

Supplementary Work.—To supplement the work 
of the regular Institutes, it is highly important 
that all the younger teachers, at least those of less than 
five years’ experience and holding provisional certifi- 
cates, together with all high school graduates who are 
preparing to teach or who may be used as supplies 
under proper principals for a year or more after gradua- 
tion, should be organized by the Superintendent into a 
class for a weekly Normal lecture. No city or bor- 
ough schools, however well arranged in other respects, 
can reach any degree of excellence, where the primary 
schools are not supplied with the des¢ teachers. 

Too often the inexperienced are placed in the pri- 
mary work. Now, it becomes the duty of the Super- 
intendent, in this supplementary institute work, to ele- 
vate the standard of primary instruction, and tc impress 
upon the young teachers the magnitude of the work 
committed to them, and to add by every possible sug- 
gestion to their efficiency and usefulness. In propor- 
tion as we make primary instruction all it should be, 
will we build upon a sure foundation. 

The Normal Schools cannot possibly supply the de- 
mand for competent instructors in our cities and bor- 
oughs, leaving out of consideration rural districts. 

No High School graduate is competent to assume 
the responsibilities of a teacher because of graduation 
from any High School in the State. This graduation 
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should be supplemented by at least two years of special 
preparationt, in attendance upon a course of Normal 
lectures, from which full notes should be taken, and a 
thorough examination upon such a course required be- 
fore any certificates of competency are issued by the 
Superintendent. 

Youthful zzcompetents will have charge of our boys 
and girls in the earliest, most impressible, and most im- 
portant part of their school life, unless the alarm is 
timely given upon the danger of employing young 
graduates of High Schools in these positions. 

During the last year of their High School course, 
all who are preparing to teach, should be required to 
attend this Normal course of instruction, and one year 
after graduation and continuance of this preparation, a 
pesition of assistant might be given on merit purely, 
and not on favoritism of the Board or votes given or 
secured for political considerations. 

Other suggestions are left for those who may partici- 
pate in the discussion, as it was not contemplated in 
the outset to say more than would introduce this sub- 
ject to the consideration of this Convention. 


The State Superintendent feared, at times, 
that these Institutes were formal, cold and un- 
productive of good results, but he could see no 
reason why they should not be meetings of in- 
terest, to which teachers and others would go 
with pleasure. The Superintendents must take 
them in charge and vitalize them. 

Mr. M. Gantz, Newcastle, thought the paper 
presented by Mr. Shelley particularly valuable 
In its suggestions. The teachers of Newcastle 
are prompt and regular in their attendance at 
District Institute. But he had found that by 
Saturday, after five days’ hard work in the 
schools, they are without marked energy for 
the routine duties of an Institute. He desired 
to know how the teachers of other places per- 
form this additional work ? 

Mr. B. G. Ames, Columbia, reported the at- 
tendance on the part of the teachers at his In- 
stitute to be voluntary, and he was happy to be 
able to say that it is good. He could not see 
how to conduct the schools successfully with- 
out these meetings. ‘The points which should 
receive particular attention at these Institutes 
are the principles underlying the science and 
art of teaching. 

Mr. Desh, of Allentown: In our city it had 
been the custom of the Superintendent to meet 


the teachers of each grade once a month, gen-. 


erally after the school had adjourned for the 
day. This year we decided to meet every two 
weeks and have the teachers of certain grades 
to. meet in one body and devote a portion of 
the time to the discussion of subjecis in which 
they are most interested, and which are most 
closely related to their work. This did not 
prove so successful as we desired, and we have 
lately been meeting together in one body. 
Teachers are not compelled to attend the Insti- 
tute, but the attendance has been very good. 

Mr. Ames, Columbia, believed it impossible 
to meet here and lay down a plan for conduct- 
ing a successful Institute, when so much de- 
pends upon the tact and management of the 
presiding officer. 

Vice-President Luckey reported the Teachers’ 
Institute of Pittsburgh to be growing in interest. 
It has passed through various forms during the 
past few years. At present the course of study 
in the schools is divided into what are termed 
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“‘steps.”’ The teachers of each grade or “step” 
now meet together, and the plan has proved 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville, thought that 
any of the plans suggested would prove suc- 
cessful for a time, but they must be modified 
and changed, to vary the exercises. He would 
suggest, however, in order more fully to get at 
one other's views upon the subject of these In- 
stitutes, that in preparing the next annual re- 
port to the Department of Public Instruction, 
special attention be given to this subject. He 
then offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the City and Borough Superinten- 
dents be requested to write and publish in their next 
annual report a full and detailed statement of the plan 
of conducting their Institutes. 

Mr. H. S. Jones, Erie: For the past thirteen 
years we have endeavored to develop a line of 
work in our Institute that would claim and re- 
ceive the attention of all our teachers. Take 
subjects of popular interest, something that 
they have read during the week or month, and 
upon which they can find something to say. 
The teachers have what is termed the “ Insti- 
tute Note-Book,”’ in which they make a minute 
or note of anything they desire to bring up at 
the meetings. It does not matter whether it 


occurs under the head of branches or subjects 
taught in the school, or whether it is matter of 
general information. 

Mr. W. W. Cottingham, Easton, found one 
difficulty in the way of making these Institutes 


a success to be a lack of interest on the part of 
the teachers themselves, many of whom enter 
upon their work without energy, enthusiasm or 
interest. In short, they are simply teaching for 
the dollars and cents they receive. They at- 
tend the Institute because it is a matter of com- 
pulsion, and it is impossible to awaken or cre- 
ate any interest in their work. He thought the 
Superintendent should have some voice in the 
selection of teachers, and in this way some of 
these evils might be remedied. 

After further discussion of the subject by 
Messrs. Gantz, Patterson, Luckey, and others, 
the Section adjourned to 9 a. m. to-morrow. 


~ 


CouNnry SECTION. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


HE Section of County Superintendents was 
T called to order at g o’clock a. m., by Vice- 
President Woodruff. Deputy Superintendent W. 
A. Lindsey represented the Department of Public 
Instruction, and answered questions on school 
law and policy presented by the members, under 
‘“‘ miscellaneous business.”’ 


SHORT-TERM CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. Caughlin, Luzerne: We have some dis- 
tricts where the schools are open for a ‘‘ summer 
term,’’ and teachers are paid as little as $12 
per month and “ board ‘round ;” consequently 
it is almost impossible to find well-qualified 
teachers. Some Superintendents, I believe, 
grant certificates valid for six months, and I 
wish to know whether we can legally grant 
them for less than a year. 
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The Vice-President: It is not for me to lay 
down the law, but I have done the thing. 
Deputy Supt. Lindsey: The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has decided that certifi- 
cates may be granted for less than a year. 
EXTENDING CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. Ryan, Bradford: We can issue certifi- 
cates for less than a year, but not more. Ihave 
given these six months certificates to those who 
were below the regular grade, as a stimulus to 
improvement; and it so acted. Isit ever legal 
in any case to extend a certificate beyond the 
year without examination ? 

Deputy Supt. Lindsey: There is no authority 
of law for extension beyond one year. 

SUMMER AND WINTER SCHOOLS. 


Mr. McQuown, Clearfield: A district holds a 
summer and winter session, each five months— 
the summer term for primary pupils only, ad- 
mitting none who are of high enough grade for 
the winter term—thus giving all the children in 
the district an opportunity of having five months’ 
school: should this be reported as a graded 
school, or as two schools >—and are the schools 
legally open five months ? 

Deputy Supt. Lindsey: That would hardly 
be a graded school. The district would not for- 
feit the appropriation while it gave all its chil- 
dren five months school: but there might be a 
question as to the right of the Board to exclude 
any child from either session—whether they can 
keep school at one time for one class, and an- 
other for a different class. They can keep the 
schools open to all at any time they choose dur- 
ing the year. 

Mr. McQuown: I have reported this as two 
schools open for five months. The reason this 
plan was adopted is that they have only one 
building, and cannot afford to build another. 

Mr. Berg, Cambria: I reported a similar case 
to the Convention three years ago, and the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction thought itwas 
not legal. I so informed the Directors, and 
they now have two schools open in the winter. 

Mr. Ryan, Bradford: If any school in a dis- 
trict is kept open less than five months, can 
they still receive the appropriation ? 

Deputy Supt. Lindsay: No, unless there was 
some good reason, such as the burning of a 
school house; and in such a case the cause must 
be reported. 

Mr. Caughlin, Luzerne: Is it advisable to 
grant these short-term certificates where you 
have teachers enough for the schools holding 
them for the full term ? 

Deputy Supt. Lindsey: No. The element of 
time counts in the grade of a certificate. You 
grant a Provisional for one year, and a Profes- 


sional for three, because the latter teacheris ofa | 


higher grade ; and so with these six months and 
one-year certificates. It is not wise to multiply 
low-grade certificates unnecessarily. 
APPLICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATES. 
Mr. Hoge, Greene: It is the custom of the 


Department to send the blank application for | 
Permanent certificate to the County Superin- | 


tendent, to be issued by him to the applicant. 
Suppose he feels that he cannot approve the 
application, must he issue the blank, and let the 
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teacher go through the whole process of appro- 
val by Directors, and then refuse his endorse- 
ment at last? 

Deputy Supt. Lindsay: I would not issue the 
blank in such a case; it would do no good, and 
might result.in annoyance all round. 


CERTIFICATES WITHOUT EXAMINATION. 

Mr. Spiegel, Westmoreland: Can a Superin- 
tendent who £zows the qualifications and teach- 
ing ability of an applicant, grant or renew a 
provisional Certificate without formal examina- 
tion? 

The Vice-President: Legal or not, I have 
done this. I recently gave a teacher a certifi- 
cate good until July, upon marks earned two 
years ago and my observation of her teaching, 
made in school since then. 

Mr. Hoge, Greene: I think it is setting a bad 
precedent, certain to result in future trouble. 

Mr. Baker, Huntingdon: The law says a Pro- 
visional certificate shall not be renewed except 
upon re-examination; the certificate itself de- 
clares upon its face that an examination has 
been held: therefore I have always refused to 
issue them without regular examination. 

Mr. Dixon, Elk: Then the only question to 
be'settled is, What is a legal examination? 

Mr. Newlin, Schuylkill: This is a matter in 
which the Superintendent must exercise judg- 
ment. There are cases in which the law needs 
a little stretching. I renew a few certificates 


| (three or four) every year, without anything 


that you would call an examination. If I Anow 


a teacher’s ability, I have no hesitation in ask- 
ing a question in each of the branches, or in a 
few branches, and granting the certificate. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Crawford: That is whip- 


ping the—law around the stump. The law re- 
quires an examination; and when we pass 
teachers without it, I think we violate the law, 
even if the moral aspect of it looks right. If I 
am mistaken, and it is legal for us to issue cer- 
tificates upon our knowledge of teachers’ abil- 
ity, I shall be glad to know it: it will save me 
some trouble, and doubtless some of these 
other gentlemen, if we can dispose of appli- 
cants in that way. 

Mr. Newlin: These cases occur when the 
time for examinations is past, and I am en- 
gaged in visitation, and have not time to give 
formal examinations: it is necessary, and I see 
nothing wrong in it. 

Mr. Chamberlain: If you grant one in that 
way, others will come; and after awhile you 


| will be in ‘‘ hot water.”’ 


Mr. Prather: Some people seem to think the 
school law is very elastic. School Boards 
stretch it in many ways, and it seems some of 
us do the same. Now this matter comes under 
a plain declaration of law, that the certificate 
shallnot be issued or renewed without exami- 
nation, and the only point left to decide has 
been stated by the gentleman from Elk—What 
zs a legal examination ? 

Mr. Harvey, Chester county: Perhaps if we 
construe the law too closely in some directions 
we shall get into the gentleman’s “ hot water.” 
I do not remember that my oath of office obli- 
gated me to obey the schogl law—there was 
nothing about it in the oath; but allowing that 
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I am so bound, I am zo¢ bound to ignore my 
own reason and judgment for the sake of a me- 
chanical adherence to the letter. There are 
cases in a large county like some of ours, 
where examinations begin early and last long, 
and teachers remove from one district to an- 
other, that make such stickling for a word un- 
necessary and ridiculous; and we can stretch 
the law a little without stretching our con- 
sciences. Every gentleman here has certified 
to the character of dozens, and some of you 
hundreds of teachers, when you knew nothing 
at all about it: so do I—and we cannot do 
otherwise. . 
Mr. Chamberlain: Let me understand the 
gentleman—does he take their character for 
granted, without inquiring to satisfy himself? 
Mr. Harvey: Yes; I always presume a 
teacher’s character to be good, and other peo- 
ple’s also, unless something is urged against it. 
Mr. Shearer: I should be glad to believe we 
could extend certificates where we are satisfied 
of the qualifications; it would relieve me of 
about half of the least agreeable part of my duty. 
Vice-President Woodruff: It is useless to put 
questions to the Department upon subjects 
where the law is plain. They can only answer, 
‘‘ The law says so and so’’—leaving the Super- 
intendent to his own discretion in its applica- 
tion. We must exercise judgment in these mat- 
ters, if we mean to do what is right and wise in 
the performance of our duty. Law is a good 
and necessary thing, and in its general pro- 





‘visions just; but no human wisdom could pro- 


vide for all the exceptional cases that come up 
in practical work, and that must be decided on 
short notice. We must, and I think we will, all 
confess to ourselves that we do construe law 
very liberally sometimes—even to the extent 
of ‘‘ shutting our eyes and letting it go through,” 
as the gentleman said yesterday. It is on the 
same principle as the special occasion when we 
find it almost necessary to ride on a freight 
train, and the conductor winks at the regula- 
tions—and at us—but advises us to keep away 
from the caboose and out of his sight. You 
will find that one who sets himself up as a 
stickler for the letter, will find his course fruitful 
in annoyance to himself and to others. The 
time for this exercise has expired. 

Mr. Newlin, Schuylkill, who had been ap- 
pointed to read a paper at this time, said that 
the paper of Mr. Luckey had covered the the- 
oretical portion of his field, and he would there- 
fore abandon his manuscript, and give his 
experience. He then spoke substantially as 
follows, on the practical working of 


GRADED SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTRY. 


We have in Schuylkill county twenty-nine boroughs, 
in all of which the schools are strictly graded. In 
some of the coal districts, where the population is 
dense, all the schools are graded also. But what I 
understand by a country graded school is a school 
centrally located, of advanced grade, into which are 
collected all the best pupils from the ungraded schools 
of the surrounding township or district. This experi- 
ment we have tried, and such schools have been estab- 
lished in five or six coal districts. All pupils from the 
Fourth Reader upwards are admitted to this central 
schoo! after passing the necessary examination to test 
the preparation for the grade. ‘This plan has worked 
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so satisfactorily in one district, that they are maturing a 
plan for a school of a third grade, still higher—a coun- 
try high school, to which all the qualified pupils may 
be sent from the second grade, or grammar schools, as 
they might be called. They propose to erect a build- 
ing, and compel all pupils who are prepared for the 
grade to attend the high school. ‘This school will re- 
ceive pupils from a region within a radius of two miles 
or thereabouts, which is quite practicable. 

As many of you know, we have in operation in all 
the ungraded schools of Schuylkill county, a uniform 
course of study. The details of this course have been 
presented to the State Teachers’ Association, and to 
the last Convention of Superintendents, and published 
in Zhe School Fournal, so I need not repeat them here. 
It has now. been in operation for several years, is 
adapted to our wants, and gives satisfactory results, 
and I need not say that it helps us in establishing 
graded schools ‘wherever these are practicable. This 
course is not optional with teachers—they are required 
to work by it, and their successful application of it is 
considered in giving marks on Practice at examination. 

We have tried the country graded school in four of 
our agricultural districts, but not successfully. The 
Directors did everything they could—employed the 
best teachers at the highest salaries, and made every 
effort to bring in the pupils; but it all failed. I went 
in person to see what was the difficulty, and found that 
the great and insurmountable objection was the distance 
pupils had to come ; many of them could attend school 
only three months, in the winter season, and some of 
these lived four miles from the schools, over bad roads 
—a reasonable excuse, you will all agree, for irregular 
attendance—and no school can work well where the 
attendance is irregular. So graded schools in rural 
districts are now only found in villages. 

After careful investigation and observation of this 
unsuccessful experiment, I have come to the conclusion 
that it is impossible to make these graded schools a 
success in agricultural districts where the pupils are 
gathered from a radius exceeding two miles; that is 
about the greatest distance from which they will come 
with sufficient regularity to make the school worth 
maintaining. In the villages it is quite practicable, 
and these village graded schools should be open to all 
pupils who will come in from the surrounding district; 
and this, I think, is about the best we can do, unless, 
as I said, there are three or four schools within a two- 
mile radius, when a central graded school may be es- 
tablished for their advanced pupils. This is the con- 
clusion drawn from experience in one county; perhaps 
others have done better; if so, I shall be glad to hear 
how they made it work for long distances. 


DISCUSSION. 





Mr. Caughlin, Luzerne: It seems to me that 
with a uniform course of study, properly graded 
and applied by competent teachers, every school 
would be a graded school; and just as much so 
in one room with a single teacher, as in separate 
rooms with two or more. If this is practicable, 
it is the line of success for us; and I should like 
to have the outline of the course used in Schuyl- 
kill. 

Mr. Newlin, Schuylkill: I can furnish you that. 
As to the practicability of such a course, I have 
said that we have it in operation in every school, 
and find it to work satisfactorily. 

Mr. Knauss, Lehigh: If you have pupils 
enough in one building for two schools, and 
grade them according to advancement, do you 
report it as a graded school? 





Mr. Newlin: Certainly—one-half of our five 
i hundred schools are graded in that way. 
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Mr. Knauss: How many pupils have you on 
the roll of your graded schools? 

Mr. Newlin: Seventy-five and upwards. 
Even if they are all in one room, I recommend 
the employment of an assistant teacher. 

Mr. B. F. Raesly, Northampton: How many 
schools have you as feeders to your central 
graded or high schools? 

Mr. Newlin: That depends, of course, on the 
extent of territory and density of population. 
In one district there are only three, in another 
seven, in another nine. 

Mr. Berg, Cambria: This may do in Schuyl- 
kill county; but suppose Directors want cheap 
schools, and employ one teacher to 125 pupils, 
and pay $25 a month—what are we to do? 

The Vice-President: You might do some mis- 
sionary work among the Directors, perhaps. 

Mr. Spiegel, Westmoreland: If Directors will 
not provide proper school facilities, can they not 
be removed? 

Mr. Chamberlain, Crawford: Possibly—and 
the people may elect the same men over again 
which has happened. You must have the peo- 
ple right, to make solid advancement. 

The discussion closed here, and the next 
subject on the programme had been referred to 
Mr. S. B. Shearer, of Cumberland, who spoke, 
in-substance, as follows, on a 

COURSE OF STUDY FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction in his 
circular requests that we present on this occasion the 
ripest fruits of our experience—conclusions formed 
from observation and experiment. On this question 
we would then be asked what we have tried, for how 
long a time, and with what results? In Cumberland 
county we have a course of study for the country 
schools—theoretically ; but practically it is a dead let- 
ter; so I have not that success to report which every- 
body is so ready to endorse, and can only give my 
opinion. 

I believe such a course of study, thoroughly applied 
and worked out, would be most valuable. It would 
systematize the teacher’s work, laying out for him a 
definite plan, with a beginning and end; and the edu- 
cation thus imparted would be solid, unified, and not 
as is too often the case, a mass of detached fragments. 
It would equalize the instruction given, and prevent 
the riding of hobbies. It would reach those cases 
where parents object to their children studying some 
of the branches; the teacher would have something to 
fall back on, when insisting on their taking the full 
course. It would be valuable as a guide to inexperi- 
enced teachers, entering the school-room for the first 
time—furnishing them with an outline of the work 
they should do, and its order. It would be valuable to 
the Superintendent in visitation of schools; knowing 
exactly what he may expect in every school, he has a 
fixed standard by which to gauge the teacher’s work. 
It necessitates grading the school by qualification only, 
which is the true way all the time. 

Granting that such a course is desirable, how shall 
we get it in operation? ‘The adoption by Institute 
alone is not sufficient—there must be outside pressure. 
To be uniformly successful, the course must be adopted 
by all the School Boards in the county for the gov- 
ernment of their teachers; and the Superintendent, as 
has been said, must take its successful application into 
account in grading the certificates. There must also 
be some system of record for the preservation of the 
grade, to check the tendency toward lowering the 
standard. ‘There should also be a culminating point 
fixed; as our cities and boroughs give diplomas to 
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those graduating from their high and graded schools, 
so there should be some formal recognition of the at- 
tainment of a fixed grade in the country school. [| 
have been doing something in this direction, which 
may be worth telling here; I had diplomas printed, 
and held examinations in seven districts of the county, 
to which all the advanced pupils of the surrounding 
townships were invited, and those who passed received 
the printed evidence of their scholarship. This directed 
people’s attention to this matter of grade, and by next 
year I think we shall be able to introduce and carry 
out the course of study. These little diplomas have 
gone out into the different neighborhoods ; the children 
and their parents take pride in them, and everybody 
sees that it means something, and is anxious for his 
children to have one; and the teachers are stimulated 
at the same time to make a good showing for their 
schools. Having thus establlshed the grade, I now 
propose to indicate the course of study most likely to 
attain it, and I think it will be successful. At any 
rate, it is far more likely to succeed from the fact that 
attention was thus called to it beforehand. If this is 


new to any of you, I recommend you to try it. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Baker, Huntingdon: Who pays for these 
diplomas? 

Mr. Shearer: I paid for them this year, but 
shall not have to do so again, I think. 

Mr. Raesly, Northampton: After your course 
has been prepared and adopted by the Directors, 
suppose some parents refuse to have their chil- 
dren take some of the studies: can the teachers, 
or the Directors, insist upon and compel com- 
pliance with the course, whether the parents are 
willing or not? 

Mr. Shearer: I think the parents have the 
right to say that their children shall not study 
a given branch; but the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is here, I see, and we will 
leave that important question to him for an offi- 
cial decision. 

Dr. Wickersham: Courts differ on this ques- 
tion. It is agreed that Directors have the right 
to adopt a course of study; but the question is, 
Has the teacher, as agent of the Board of Di- 
rectors, the right to decide what branches the 
child shall study? The Courts in Illinois and 
Wisconsin say that the Directors cannot enforce 
the study of a branch against the will of the 
parent; in Michigan and Minnesota, they decide 
the other way—that the Directors have the power 
to determine what the children shall study, and 
may suspend or expel a pupil who refuses to 
comply. No Pennsylvania Court has yet passed 
upon the question; when it is decided here, I 
believe the decision will be that Directors may 
not only fix the course, but compel the pupils 
to pursue it. This would seem necessary to the 
proper classification of the schools; and even 
in the States where an adverse decision has 
been rendered, the practice is, and must be, 
the other way—that is, the Directors prescribe 
the course, and the parents acquiesce almost 
without exception. If one parent has this right, 
so has every other; and the general exercise of 
it would destroy or prevent the proper grading 
of any school: therefore, while I have no dis- 
position to interfere with the rights of parents, I 
hold that the vesting of this authority in the 
Directors, and the teacher as their agent, is a 
necessity. 
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Mr. H. B. Larrabee, Wayne: If we could 
have pupils, taught under this course, plan from 
the beginning, it would work well enough ; but 
how are you to apply it to the schools as they 
are? Shall you use it only with the primary 
pupils, or try to make it fit all? You will find 
pupils who are up to the grade in one branch, 
and not in another: what about these? 

Mr. Shearer: That would only last for one 
session ; the teachers would have to equalize it 
by putting pressure on each case at its weak 
point—not interrupting the study of any 
branch, but strengthening the pupil where he is 
weak. 

Mr. Schenck, Cameron: When this plan was 
presented by the gentleman from Schuylkill 
three years ago, I was favorably impressed, 
and went home and tried it. A course of study 
was framed, adopted by the Institute, and by 
many Boards of Directors, and put in opera- 
tion in the schools. The difficulty just men- 
tioned was experienced for the first term; but 
the teachers applied the remedy suggested by 
Mr. Shearer, and now it works smoothly. Il 
have myself attended the examinations, and 
distributed cards endorsed with the grade to 
the pupils, of which duplicates are kept by the 
Directors and myself, and furnished to the 
teacher at the opening of the next term, giving 
him the standing of his pupils. This system 
of record is found to be valuable, and is recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Crawford: We compiled a 
course which we think is good, had it printed, 
with explanation of its practical use, copies 


sent to every teacher and Director, and pub- 


lished with the Institute proceedings. In many 
districts it has never been heard of since, and 
so far as general use is concerned, we cannot 
make it work. I believe in some counties it 
will always be a failure until backed by proper 
legislation. 

Mr. Prather, Venango: At the Institute fol 
lowing our Convention three years ago, this 
question was considered. A course of study 
was outlined, published, and copies sent to the 
School Boards. I also prepared an article for 
publication in our papers, on the course of 
study and the manner of applying it, which was 
printed with the Institute proceedings. The 
Directors have not done much for it, but the 
teachers and Superintendent are trying to do 
something. The best teachers in the county 
are introducing it, and their services are conse- 
quently in greater demand, and their salaries 
increased. 

Mr. Baker, Huntingdon: I first supplied a 
course to our teachers at Institute, without much 
effect; then an explanation of the method of 
applying it was printed on the same sheet, 
which helped a little; this year I propose to 
explain it at examinations, in presence of 
teachers and Directors, and ask the Boards to 
adopt it. 

Miss S. I. Lewis, Tioga: I have been trying 
for three years to do something in this direction, 
and my experience is somewhat like that of the 
rest. The matter is presented to the Directors; 
they say ‘‘Yes, that is a good thing,’’ put the 
paper in their pockets, and there is an end of 
it. Last fall we appointed a committee of 
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teachers to revise the course ot study; they re- 
ported, their report was adopted, and the 
teachers voted that they would try to put it in 
operation—but they did not do it. However, 
we shall not give it up. 

Mr. Newlin, Schuylkill: Our course was 
adopted seventeen years ago, and for awhile 
we had the same difficulty—chiefly because we 
could not get the co-operation of School Boards. 
I then went at it another way: I told the 
teachers I should ascertain on visiting the 
schools whether the classes were graded ac- 
cording to the course adopted, and mark them 
for Practice accordingly. I admit that this was 
arbitrary, but it brought the answer. The 
course is simple, and easy to apply; and I re- 
quire of the teachers strict adherence to it, 
marking them in Practice according to their 
success; and those of you who try it will find 
the plan a good one. After our years of ex- 
perience, everybody sees it is a good thing, and 
we have no trouble with it now. I am advising 
those who are beginning at the foot. 

Mr. McQuown, Clearfield: I am satisfied of 
the utility of such a course, but its working will 
always be imperfect unless we can secure 
county uniformity in text-books. I have framed 
a course of study, had it printed with blanks 
for Directors’ endorsement; when so endorsed, 
it is hung up in each school, and the teachers 
are furnished with a programme adapted to the 
course, and their application of it is tested at 
subsequent visitation. 

The Vice-President: A course of study for 
Bucks county was matured by my predecessor 
during the last two or three years of his service, 
and all the schools were furnished with it, and 
with blanks to record the results; but there is 
difficulty in enforcing it, and thus far it has not 
been satisfactorily successful—-in part, it may 
be, from the present Superintendent giving it 
too little attention. There is something in the 
plan of examining pupils and giving them some 
evidence of the grade attained, in the form of a 
certificate or» diploma, that would be valued 
by the pupil, and would help to hold the school 
together until the close of the term. 

Mr. Dickson, Allegheny: I went into office 
in 1875, and before six months felt the want of 
some such uniform plan of work. After cor- 
respondence with the Superintendent of Bucks 
just referred to (Mr. Eastburn) we graded a 
course of study for our schools, and set it in op- 
eration. ‘Finding that we needed some formal 
testimonial of scholars’ progress, we issued a 
little diploma in the summer of 1876, and I 
think Allegheny county was the first to do so. 
We have been successful in introducing the 
course, rather by dealing with teachers than 
Directors. This course embraces, in addition 
to the regular branches, Book-keeping, Ele- 
ments of Physics, English Literature and Alge- 
bra. Over eighty pupils have completed the 
course, passed a rigid examination in the pres- 
ence of parents and- Directors, and hold diplo- 
mas signed by the teacher, Directors and Super- 
intendent. This diploma is recognized as mean- 
ing just what appears on its face, and upon it 
the holder is admitted to the Seminaries of the 
county. The attendance at school has been 
increased, and the age at which pupils leave 
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school has gone up; every way there is marked 
gain; the people are interested, and are anxious 
that their children shall obtain the diploma. 
This is work in the right direction, and deserves 
special attention at the hands of Superin- 
tendents. 

Mr. Ryan, Bradford: My predecessor framed 
a course of study three years ago, and attempted 
to introduce it; but it was a failure—nothing 
was done. We feel the need of some uniform 
plan, but see no hope for it while we are cursed 
with the present multiplicity of books and book- 
agents. If we could have uniformity of text- 
books, and certainty of keeping it, a uniform 
course of study would mean something. I have 
tried the plan of closing the schools with an 
examination, having a printed sheet, with 
blanks for pupil's names, their studies, and 
their marks at examination; these examina- 
tions will help to show the people and Directors 
the need of uniformity of books and a uniform 
course of study. 

Mr. Hoge, Greene: We have a _ uniform 
course of study and school programme, which 
is pasted on the inside back cover of the Re- 
port-book. We have the advantage of the 
co-operation of the Directors, who adopted the 
course, helped us to introduce and establish it, 
and attended the examinations. Diplomas are 
given, the recipient giving enough to cover the 
cost. By recording the grade of all the pupils 
in the Report-book, we bridge over from one 
term and one teacher to another, and enable 
the one to begin where the other left off. Ex- 
aminers are appointed in each township—three 
persons to assist the Directors—all the examin- 
ations are held on the same day, with the same 
questions, and the written answers are returned 
to the-County Superintendent for grading. The 
plan is heartily endorsed by the people. 

Mr. W. A. Kelly, Jefferson: Is the grade of 
this diploma so high that the holder is consid- 
ered as qualified to teach? 

Mr. Shearer: I would not grade too high at 
first, or your examination will be so rigorous as 
to make the whole plan unpopular. I have 
not made my standard as high as I| require for 
a certificate to teach, but may work up to that. 

Mr. Knauss, Lehigh: Would the awarding 
of this diploma prevent the holder from attend- 
ing school afterward—taking a post-graduate 
course, as it were ? 

Mr. Hoge: Not at all. 

Mr. Woodal, Fulton: It seems to me that to 
be successful, such a graded course depends 
upon uniformity of text-books throughout the 
county. The plan is good, but without this it 
seems impracticable. 

Mr. Spiegel, Westmoreland: It requires also 
that all the pupils in all the schools shall be 
supplied with all the necessary books; other- 
wise you can have no thorough classification, 
and your plan will fail. We tried to introduce 
a course which we thought was adapted to our 
rural districts; but it did not work, and we 
found on visiting the schools that the chief ob- 
stacle was interposed by parents who objected 
to their children studying this or that branch, 
and refused to provide the books. You must 
interest the people in the movement, to bring 
pressure upon Directors and teachers; and the 
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| competitive examination and diploma may do 
something in that direction. 
The discussion closed at this point, when Mr, 
Dickson, Allegheny, read a paper on 


LOCAL INSTITUTES. 


THE importance of educational meetings for 
teachers, as shown in the Superintendent’s Report for 
1877, seems not to have been felt by the teachers of 
the Commonwealth prior to 1850. Indeed the Insti- 
tute proper appears to be the child of the Superinten- 
dency. The early meetings, local as well as those of 
a more general character, appear to have been occu- 
pied in discussing methods of teaching, and in actually 
attempting to give instruction in the elementary 
branches of our present course. This was the more 
necessary, inasmuch as professional training schools 
were not accessible to any considerable number of our 
teachers. 

It is, perhaps, within the easy recollection of many 
members of the convention, when John Smith lectured 
before the Institute on “interest.” John was very 
wise in his day. He knew quite well all the problems 
in “ Ray’s Part Third,” and to do him justice, had, 
on one occasion, taken a class through “ Greenleaf’s 
National,’ omitting alligation, compound proportion, 
equation of payments and a batch of questions in the 
back of the book, not considered of any practical im- 
portance to the learner. John could teach interest be- 
fore that Institute without a book, and often did he 
compare his methed with that of Mr. Ray, always to 
the disadvantage of Mr. Ray. I remember Prof. Sam 
Jones who was orthodox in arithmetic, and lectured on 
decimal fractions after the traditions of the elders, 
According to Samuel, it was a professional sin to ques- 
tion Mr. Ray’s statements or methods in any particular. 

I am sure you all do remember old Master of 
Dotheboys, who on account of his being a learned dis- 
ciple of Kirkham, was accorded a very conspicuous 
place in the Institute. You remember how very in- 
geniously he disposed of those knotty double-relaticn 
pronouns, and how accurately he applied Note first 
under Rule sixteenth. How he did the infinitives and 
participles, to the infinite admiration of those of us - 
whose linguistical stock-in-trade was barely sufficient 
to bridge us over bankruptcy when the clearing house 
officer made his annual inspection of our grammatical 
balance sheet. Do you remember how he guarded us 
against that prince of error, Greene’s Analysis? How 
his honest soul did hate the abominable nomenclature 
—subject, predicate, attribute, copula, elements, phrases, 
clauses, etc. From humble beginnings, however, there 
is still a tendency toward perfection. 

We were not very old teachers when Anna Laura 
Trim, fresh from the Ladies’ Seminary, who taught a 
term before getting married, in order to get some addi- 
tional bridai attire, regaled us with some delightful es- 
says on Spring, Home, Love of the Beautiful, and 
other kindred professional topics. Poor Annie’s day 
was brief, as it was delightful. She gave place to 
Boanerges, who taught us to open our mouth very 
wide, to imitate him in making terribly hideous noises. 
At the close of these exercises, Prof. Boanerges would 
excite our professional zeal, as well as cultivate our 
literary taste, by rendering (as he called it) ‘ Mr. 
Socrates Snooks,’’ “« My Long-lost Breeches,” ‘“ Brother 
Watkins,’ and a few other pieces by “special re- 
quest,” all of equally elevating tendency. Then the 
professor would, as a closing performance, recite 
“Little Jim.” All the pretty girls cried, the great 
professor was too happy for earth, and we boys too 
envious to be happy. : 

The wants of twenty-five years ago have, however, 
been fairly supplied by professional schools, private 
! and public, which have sprung up in every part of the 


























state. Those schools are easily accessible to teachers. 
In most of them the sciences are thoroughly well 
taught. What excuse, therefore, can be offered for 
lumbering into our Institutes, either local or general, 
the discussion of sciences which can only be properly 
presented and studied in a well-regulated school. 

Do the rank and file of the profession yet realize 
that teaching is a science? If we do, why do we 
cling to the empiricism of the past? In our local 
assemblies, where we have the privilege of addressing 
parents as well as teachers, why do we not make the 
subject of intellectual development, the laws by which 
mental evolution is performed, the subject of special 
discussion? I do believe that we have reached that 
plane in civilization where the masses must be taught 
through the teachers that God governs the universe of 
mind as well as the universe of matter, by law; that 
the development of mind, as well as the evolution of 
matter, is subject to law, law fixed, universal and uni- 
form. Here the teacher’s work exactly coincides with 
that of the parent. Both are called to do the same 
work in kind, if not in degree. There can be no 
such thing as mental development by one law in the 
family and by another law in the school-room. The 
development must be harmonious. 

But, that the development may be uniform, the unity 
of mental law must be understood by the parent as well 
as by the teacher. I am in hearty sympathy with that 
beautiful sentiment of Oersted, expressed in the now 
familiar apothegm, “ ‘The laws of nature are expressions 
of the thoughts of God.” It is noble to read the design 
of God in the material creation—in the fossil-bearing 
rock—in the flower which by its beauty seems a creation 
of Omnipotence to arrest thoughtless man, and to invite 
him to the study of Creation’s architect by studying 
created forms. The bard of Avon fully understood 
the value of these studies when he sang: 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

If the thoughts of God, developed from mere physical 
creation, be so elevating and ennobling, what must be the 
dignity of that profession which has for its object the 
discovery of God’s thoughts as developed in his creation 
of mind? Here, then, is the dignity of the parental re- 
lation as well as of the teacher’s profession. Let the 
mutual relation, office and work of parents and teachers 
be discussed in these meetings. Indeed, I would have 
the subject here mentioned the principal theme for dis- 
cussion. ‘This is the point from which we will in the 
future date our mental growth and our prospective 
higher and better civilization. As soon as we come 
professionally to a full realization of this high truth will 
our profession take its position where it justly belongs 
—the first in importance among men, because it has for 
its object the discovery of law, so far as we know the 
highest manifestation of creative intelligence; because 
it is our work to guide by law the development of forces 
susceptible of eternal progress toward the Divine intel- 
ligence. 

Let us further urge in our local work as a corollary, 
that there is but one standard of professional excellence 
—whoever the teacher, Normal School graduate, High 
School, Academy, or College man—that no one is pro- 
fessional who does not live to contribute to his profes- 
sion—in one word to live for his profession in the dis- 
covery of truth and law as revealed in the development 
of mind. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Newlin, Schuylkill : We have never held 
local Institutes in our county, but expect to 
hold some next year. I should be obliged to 
those who have experience in the matter if they 
will give us information as to how often they 
should be held, how the expense is provided 
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for, whether Directors object to closing the 
schools for this purpose—in fact, give us an 
outline of their plan and its workings. 

Mr. Harvey: Local Institutes in Chester 
county are certainly a success in point of num- 
bers in attendance, and I believe they are suc- 
cessful in every way. As to the expense, we 
generally have a balance from the County In- 
stitute, which helps us out; then we charge 
fifty cents for admission to the three evening 
sessions, and the people who come cannot all 
get into the halls. At each session we have 
competitive exercises for children under twelve 
years, and distribute prizes (books) to those 
that do the best. We hold four of these Insti- 
tutes every year, in different sections, and have 
an attendance of not less than fifty teachers, 
while Directors and people come from a dis- 
tance of six or eight miles round. We have 
good singing, and organ accompaniment. 
Other exercises are essays, declamations, etc., 
by advanced pupils and teachers ; each school 
in the section for which the Institute is held, is 
expected to be represented in these exercises. 
The Directors never object to give Friday, and 
oftén Thursday; so we hold them for three 
days—Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

Mr. Thompson, Warren: We have held a 
number of local Institutes during the past win- 
ter, each lasting two days—Friday and Satur- 
day. On Friday evening we generally have a 
public lecture. We reap benefits all round— 
the greatest, perhaps, being the creation of 
public sentiment in favor of the schools; par- 
ents and Directors are brought to see school 
matters in a new light. On the Saturday fol- 
lowing, I visit the township where the meeting 
was held, call the teachers together at some 
central point, and confer with them privately. 

On motion, further discussion was postponed 
for the present, and the Section adjourned to 
to meet in joint Conventlon at 2 o’clock p. m. 


GENERAL CONVENTION. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





HE General Convention met at 2 o’clock 

p. m., the President in the chair, and the 
Committee on invitation to the State officers re- 
ported that the Governor would visit the Con- 
vention during this session. 


COUNTY UNIFORMITY. 

Mr. Thompson, Warren: I wish to ask a 
question relative to county uniformity of text- 
books. Do any counties have such uniformity ? 
If so, how did they get it, and how long has it 
lasted ? 

Mr. Dixon, Elk : We come pretty near it, and 
it was brought about by the book agents; so 
they were a blessing to us, instead of a curse, 
as the gentleman called them this morning. It 
took us about a year to get the work done; we 
captured township by township, bringing the 
subject before Directors and people at educa- 
tional meetings where all who so desired took 
part in discussion, and a vote was taken at the 
close ; and afterwards having the books adopted 
by the Boards of Directors in regular session. 
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Mr. McQuown, Clearfield: We have had 
substantial uniformity since 1871, but have 
only kept it by continual warfare with the book 
agents. Uniformity was secured by the action 
of a Convention of the Directors of the county, 
called for that purpose. A series was recom- 
mended, and adopted by every district before 
the school term opened. The books are be- 
coming antiquated, and the newer ones are no 
doubt better in some respects; but I would far 
rather keep the old books and uniformity, than 
make the most desirable change that disturbed 
the uniformity. 

A number of other counties were heard from, 
reporting more or less uniformity of books in 
some of the branches. 

The Chair: I hope we shall at least have 
district uniformity. Indeed, I am not sure that 
if the law were strictly enforced, any district 
could draw its appropriation unless it had such 
uniformity, and I have no doubt that in the 
near future the law w#// be strictly enforced. 
As to county uniformity, of course there is no 
short way to reach that. 

AWARDING CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. McQuown, Clearfield: The Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction has decided that 
Superintendents must grant certificates at the 
close of the examination; but few, I find on 
inquiry, do it zmmediately. Is that obligatory ? 

The Chair: It is not obligatory, but I think 
it is wise policy, for the prompt information of 
the Directors. 


Mr. Davis, of Clarion: Suppose your exami- 


nation is held in the neighborhood of an 
academy, and you have forty or more appli- 
cants in your class; is it possible to examine 
and decide even who is entitled to pass, much 
less to grade their certificates, the same day? 

Miss Lewis, Tioga: I have one district 
(Wellsboro) where it is impossible to get 
through with the examination and award the 
certificates in one day. 

The Chair: The cases mentioned are ex- 
ceptions. Directors, being together at the ex- 
amination, often take that opportunity to elect 
the teachers and, of course, they will desire to 
have the certificates before them. 

EXAMINATIONS OUTSIDE THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Crawford: Fifty to a hund- 
red of my teachers attend the Normal school at 
Edinboro’ during vacation; if I hold examina- 
tions in the district during the time they are 
absent, it interferes with the Normal school, 
and costs the teachers in the aggregate $500 at 
least. This can be saved if I may legally hold 
the examination of these teachers at Edinboro’. 
I did this one year; there was some question 
raised about it, and afterwards I had a form 
printed in blank, for the written consent of the 
Directors to such examination. Is it contrary 
to law to examine outside the proper district ? 

The Chair: It is, as the law contemplates, 
and the Superintendent should never do it un- 
less he is protected by the written request of 
all the Directors interested—even then it is a 
serious matter, and I do not advise or recom- 
mend it, unless the case is quite exceptional. 
The object of the law is to bring these exami- 
nations as Close as possible to the people, as 
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well as tothe Directors. If circumstances com- 
pel it, then the consent of Directors must be 
renewed each year, as the Board changes by 
the election of new members. 

Mr. Davis, Clarion: I have had the same dif- 
ficulty, on a smaller scale; and I have met it 
by holding a special examination for the Nor- 
mal students after their return from school, 
which has so far been satisfactory to all parties, 


ONE BOARD CANNOT BIND ANOTHER, 


Mr. Supplee, Hazleton: Do resolutions passed 
by one Board bind the next—that is, when some 
of the members who passed them have been 
replaced by others? 

The Chair: Contracts made by the Board 
bind their successors, but mere resolutions do 
not; still I think the old resolutions would be 
construed to hold over until repealed or 
changed: the usage is that the rules of delib- 
erative bodies, once adopted, are binding un- 
til repealed. 

PRIVATE EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. Burrows, Union: Is a private examina- 
tion ever legal? and if so, when ? 

The Chair: A private examination is never 
legal. Special examinations are sometimes ne- 
cessary, as in case a teacher dies and the Board 
send his successor to you with a request for ex- 
amination ; but it must be done with open doors 
—no one who wishes to be present can be ex- 
cluded. The Superintendent's office is in this 
respect as much a public building as the com- 
mon school. 

CONTRACTS BY OLD BOARD. 

Miss Lewis, Tioga: Is it legal for a Board to 
employ teachers in May to take charge of the 
schools in September? Would their contracts 
be good after the June changes in the Board? 

The Chair: I think the contract would be 
binding, but it is a very unwise policy. The 
new Board might arnul the contracts, of course 
taking the risk of damages in case of suit. 

Mr. Schenck: Then if a teacher was em- 
ployed prior to June Ist, by the votes of four 
Directors, two of whom retired and were re- 
placed by others, one of whom was _ unfavora- 
ble to the teacher, he would still be legally em- 
ployed,and could hold the new Board to the 
contract ? 

The Chair: Yes, that could be done. Of 
course it is not right, and is an imposition upon 
the incoming Directors, and upon the district. 

REPORTING UNEXPIRED TERM. 

Mr. Hofford, Carbon: Suppose the school 
term begins with September and runs until the 
end of June: should we report for the whole ten 
months’ term, including one month of the new 
year, or for the last month of one term and the 
first nine of the next? 

The Chair: It makes no difference; either 
way will do, and would be received as a legal 
report. 

TEACHERS FROM OTHER COUNTIES. 

Mr. Spiegel, Westmoreland: In some of my 
districts which border on other counties, in a 
class of forty at examination there have been 
thirty from other counties, many of whom say 
they only want to be examined for fun! AmI 
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bound to furnish fun for them, or can I invite 
them out of the class? 

The Chair: You are only required to ex- 
amine those who desire to be employed in the 
district ; but to ascertain that might not always 
be easy, and might give more trouble than ex- 
amining them. Could you not give these fun- 
loving people an examination separately? Per- 
haps, they might be so dealt with, in such ex- 
amination, that they would not trouble you af- 
terwards, 

Mr. Glenn: I think we should not examine 
them at all, unless they intend to teach with us, 
and have applied to the Directors of the dis- 
trict for positions. 

Mr. Dickson, Allegheny: Perhaps I can ac- 
count for part of :he immigration into West- 
moreland. I reje «d 47 per cent. of the ap- 
plicants in my county last year, and their exo- 
dus may have crowded my neighbor. 


HOLIDAYS. 


Mr. Ryan, Bradford: When public holidays 
are allowed by the Board, do they count as 
days taught? 

The Chair: You will find that matter settled 
in the Digest. 

THE GOVERNOR. 


Governor Hoyt having entered the hall dur- 
ing the last exercise, he was now introduced by 
the Chair as one who had formerly been a 
teacher, afterwards an active, enthusiastic, de- 
voted School Director—and one on whom, in 
his present high position, the school men of the 
State could depend as a consistent friend. In 
response to the invitation to address the Con- 
vention, the Governor said: 


I am indebted to Dr. Wicke.sham for this cordial 
reception, and to you, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
invitation to visit you; but I have been wondering 
what we are expected to say to those who are devoting 
their best thought and work to so important a public 
interest. I might congratulate your President upon 
the splendid attendence; I might allude to the honor 
conferred on the Senate Chamber by the presence of 
so distinguished-looking a body of men—but further 
comparisons are forbidden by the respect I owe to a co- 
ordinate branch of the government. We who are tem- 
porarily at the centre learn how to appreciate the work 
which is concentrated in the Department of Public In- 
struction, and the ability displayed in its management; 
and I doubt not your constituents share in this appreci- 
ation, With a full understanding of the important 
trust committed to your hands—for the schools are the 
dominant power of the State—I feel like congrataulting 
you and the head of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion upon the condition of public sentiment with refer- 
ence to education, which is the result of your combined 
effort. Every man in official position in the Common- 
wealth wishes you strength and success in your work; 
and as for us, we are addressing ourselves to the work 
of recuperating the financial affairs of the State, from 
whose difficulties your cause, among others, has been 
suffering; and I believe they will soon be removed. 
It may bé best not to say too much, as I have observed 
that this is the dangerous end of the room—I sympa- 
thized with Dr. Wickersham under the cross-fire of 
questions that he was sustaining when I came in; and 
if I were subjected to it, I should be tempted some- 
times to do as I have heard lawyers do—wriggle out 
of the tight place. So, thanking you again for your 
invitation and attention, I will say no more. 
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THE LIEUTENANT-—GOVERNOR. 


The Chair then introduced Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Stone as one who had also been a 
teacher, then County Superintendent, member 
of the House and Senate, and now the second 
officer of the State, and who had all along been 
a consistent friend of the schools. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor spoke as follows : 


You will not expect me to make a speech on this 
occasion. The office of Lieutenant-Governor, except 
when the Senate or Board of Pardons is in session—I 
hope none of you want pardons—does not impose very 
heavy responsibilities. He must act as substitute for 
the Governor in case of his absence or inability to per- 
form his duties; but you have seen that he is both 
present and able to do his work—so I ought not to be 
expected to say anything. Having been a Senator 
myself, perhaps I may feel free to say that you County 
Superintendents, as occupants of this hall, compare very 
favorably with the body for whom it is specially in- 
tended. Having been a County Superintendent, I am 
in a position to say that the personnel of these officers 
has by no means deteriorated in fifteen years. I will not 
attempt to say anything to benefit you; I have not so 
much assurance as I had when younger. I remember 
when I aspired to the Superintendency I thought it 
was the greatest office mortal man could fill, and when 
I went out I was not sure but I was the smallest. man 
that had tried to fill it—yet I gathered some fruit from 
it, and none that I more appreciate than the friendship 
and fellowship of the head of the School Department, 
which I have enjoyed ever since, both in public and 
private life, and who has added to many other obliga- 
tions the invitation to address you to-day. The County 
Superintendency has grown, too, in those fifteen years; 
just before my election, the office was presented by the 
Grand Jury of my county as a public nuisance, and in 
the first school I visited the teacher began the names 
on the roll with small letters—but at the last election 
the Directors voluntarily increased the Superintendent’s 
salary, and the schools show corresponding progress. 

Let me, then, say to you just this one word: Do not 
fail to appreciate for yourselves the dignity, the im- 
portance, the responsibility of the office you hold. 
The heart of our Pennsylvania school system is here 
in the Department of Public Instruction; you are the 
main arteries, carrying from that heart the vivifying, 
stimulating influences that are to be distributed to every 
part. Noother public office exercises half so much power 
over the intelligence and morality of the community as 
those pertaining to the educational system, and yours is 
in the front rank of them. So I appreciate it, and so 
I would have you appreciate it. I thank you for your 
invitation, and for your attention to the speech I did not 
intend to make. 


The State officers having retired, the next 
exercise on the programme was taken up, 
which was a paper read by Mr. D. S. Keith, of 
Altoona, on 

EXAMINATIONS AT CLOSE OF TERM. 

THE schools of cities and nearly all boroughs have 
their systems of examinations, Much can be learned 
from visits to schools in regard to their management. 
The methods pursued in imparting instruction and the 
general discipline of the school may be ascertained 
without asking any questions; but if, besides the infor- 
mation thus gathered, the work done in a certain inter- 
val be tested by an examination, a more comprehensive 
idea of the efficiency of the teacher can be obtained. 

We would not, however, put too much stress upon the 
examination in testing the work done by the teacher. 
If teachers are confined too closely to a course of study, 
and if their ability to teach and their success in the 
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school-room are attempted to be solely measured by 
thrusting into their schools the examiner’s gauge, origin- 
ality on the part of the teachers will be to a great extent 
prevented, injustice will be done, and a strong tendency 
to cram will be created. Let the course of study be 
followed, but allow sufficient room for originality. Let 
the work of the teacher be thoroughly tested, but let it 
be done by all the means available and by methods 
which will give correct results. 

Before promotions are made the individual standing 
of pupils must be, or at least should be, ascertained, and 
this can be best done by an examination. We think it 
best, however, to receive suggestions from teachers, and 
not to make the result of this examination absolute. 
Some pupils are timid and are easily embarassed when 
examined by a stranger, and other conditions attend the 
examinations which are most familiar to teachers, and 
they ought, therefore, to be allowed to give assistance 
in determining the qualifications of pupils. But to 
allow the teacher to be the examiner, which some ad- 
vocate, is a very injudicious plan and leads to bad 
results. 

If conducted by the teacher, examinations lose their 
interest, to a great extent, to both teacher and pupils. 
To know that his work will be inspected has a tendency 
to increase the interest and care of almost every one. 
The teacher knows the standing of the pupils without 
an examination; the recitation itself partly furnishes 
one. ‘True, some teachers can create, and do have an 
interest in their schools without a formal examination, 
but we believe all will agree that, when pupils know 
they will be examined and their advancement ascer- 
tained, additional interest will be manifested. But 
some say that so far as the interest is concerned, the 
enthusiastic ones do not need this stimulus, and those 
who lack enthusiasm are not affected. In this there is 
some truth; but the majority can be reached and thus 
the school as a whole will be benefited. 

Some schools have four regular examinations annu- 
ally, some not so many, the number depending upon 
the number of times promotions are made annually, or 
other influences connected with the particular system 
of schools. 

Every school should be examined at the close of the 
term, or as near the close as possible; and where there 
are several examinations annually, one of these should 
be held at the end of the term. What we have already 
said in regard to examinations, applies equally to those 
at the close of the term. However they are at this time 
specially important. We all know that as the end of 
the term approaches it is difficult to keep up an interest, 
and unless there is something to act as a stimulus, less 
work will be performed the last month than the previous 
one. Pupils who absent themselves from examination 
should not be specially examined unless good reasons 
are given for absence. It has been said that pupils 
remain from school in order to avoid the examination. 
This may be true in some cases; but my experience 
has been that it operates as a powerful influence to 
keep them in school. 

We said the examination should be held at the end 
of the term or as near the close as is possible. Where 
a principal has charge of eight or ten schools this is 
easily done; in the cities where principals have charge 
of the different ward schools it is easily done; but in 
cities which have forty or fifty schools, and which have 
no ward principals, the examining of all the schools by 
the Superintendent can not be done so near the close 
of the term as is desirable. 

The written method of conducting examinations 
seems to be the most satisfactory. Of course, it cannot 
be employed in all the grades; the oral method must 
be principally used in the lower grades. 

The greatest difficulties, however, arise when we 
come to consider the method to be pursued in examining 
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ungraded schools, schools in rural districts. I must 
admit that I have found no method which is entirely 
satisfactory to myself. But in order to present the 
subject, we will suggest some plans. 

As was stated previously, we are opposed to the 
method according to which teachers examine their 
own schools. The Superintendent should direct the 
whole matter so far as possible; and here is a difficulty 
at once. In large counties the Superintendent can give 
the subject but little attention; though he may, in a 
general way, give some attention to the appointment 
of committees. He might appoint the leading teacher 
in a district, who, with a director and the teacher whose 
school is to be examined, might constitute a committee, 
The teacher appointed by the Superintendent should act 
as examiner for all the schools in the district except his 
own, when another might be substituted; the other 
members might be changed for each school. The 
teacher acting as regular examiner shoula be remuner- 
ated for such service by the directors. If it could be 
so- arranged that the school of the teacher who conducts 
the examinations, would close before the others, in time 
for him to perform these duties, we think such a plan 
might be adopted. Another plan is, the appointment 
of a committee for each school, by the school directors, 
This committee might consist of the teacher whose 
school is to be examined, a director and a citizen. 

A record of these examinations should be left with 
the Secretary of the School Board, with recommenda- 
tions in regard to promotions, etc. 

In these latter remarks we have assumed that a reg- 
ular course of study has been adopted. 


DISCUSSION, 


The Chair: This is one of the matters of de- 
tail which I consider very important. If it is 
known from the beginning of the term that at 
the close an examination will be held to which 
Directors and parents will be invited, it will be 
a powerful stimulus to attendance and study, 
and increase the efficiency of the school from 
fifty toa hundred percent. If we had, in every 
school, periodical reviews during the term, a 
public examination at the close, and diplomas 
distributed to the best pupils, I dare hardly say 
how much I believe it would improve our 
schools. 

Mr. Davis, Clarion: I endeavored to carry 
out the recommendation of the Department, by 
examining both at beginning and end of term, 
for comparison; and this has now been done 
in a considerable number of our schools. The 
principal difficulty is that the schools dwindle, 
sometimes to one-half, toward the close of the 
term. 

Mr. McQuown, Clearfield: We have done 
more or less of this for several years, and con- 
sider it a valuable feature. I have been sur- 
prised at the results in many cases. It is well 
to have a display of pupils’ work in connection 
with the examination. There is always a large 
attendance of parents at these exercises. 

Mr. Gahan, Lycoming: My experience has 
been that too many people come. With us they 
crowded the room so that the teacher could not 
properly conduct the examination; so we were 
obliged to have one day a private test by a 
competent committee; then a day of oral ex- 
ercises—spelling, concert reading, etc. The 
old style of exhibition is happily dead—we now 
have a real examination and demonstration of 
the actual work of the school. Examinations 
are conducted by my deputies in each district, 
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in connection with the Directors ; the best pupils 
are recommended for the final examinations, 
which I hold in three districts of the county; 
and those who pass this test receive a diploma, 

Mr. Luckey, Pittsburgh: Are we not confus- 
ing the terms review, examination, and exhibi- 
tion? What is meant by an examination? If 
it means the old-fashioned test by question and 


answer, my experience is against it. If it means - 


a process of finding out what the pupil knows, 
not merely what he remembers—/f it is so man- 
aged as todiscover whether he has been taught 
to think and reason, instead of merely to com- 
mit and repeat words—then I am in favor of it: 
not otherwise. An examination in history, for 
instance, by question and answer, is worthless 
as atest: a parrot might be taught a limited 
number of answers, and pass a first-class ex- 
amination by some questioners. I think we 
are spending a good deal more time on this 
kind of work than it is worth. Give your pu- 
pils a subject to write upon—all of them, from 
the smallest up—and you get a test of their 
grammar, penmanship, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, all in one exercise. If they can speak 
and write the English language correctly, they 
have achieved the end of the study of gram- 
mar, and it is of no importance whether they 
can give the technical rules. 

Mr. Keith, Altoona: There is one objection 
to a large attendance of visitors; some pupils 
are embarassed, and are unable to do them- 
selves justice; for these, a private test is better. 

Mr. Magee, Clinton: This examination plan 
works well in the town of Renovo, but else- 
where in our county there has been a good deal 
of humbug about it—some teachers even pre- 
paring the pupils on the questions beforehand. 
I am satisfied it would be better to have a pri- 
vate test by a competent committee first, and 
the side-show afterwards.—now it is sometimes 
all side-show. 

Mr. McQuown, Clearfield : Our teachers are 
not the class of people who resort to that kind 
of deception, and I recommend the gentleman 
not to give certificates to such ‘“‘ humbugs,”’ as 
he calls them. 

Mr. Magee: I did not know they had at- 
tained perfection in Clearfield; and I am not 
sure of it now. I believe our teachers average 
as well as any others, but they are human. 

Mr. Benjamin Franklin, Beaver: I have had 
examinations at close of term in every town- 
ship, and find that careful management is ne- 
cessary to prevent deception. Reportscame to 
me of averages of 80 to 100 per cent., which 
seemed to me impossible ; to satisfy myself I 
examined some of these schools, and obtained 
quite different results from those of the teach- 
ers. There will always be a tendency to this 
kind of exaggeration, and it must be provided 
against. 

Mr. Ryan, Bradford: We should not be too 
ready to denounce these reviews as humbugs 
and failures, lest we discourage the practice of 
holding such exercises. They are valuable, 
and we need them; if others can be secured 
to conduct them, so much the better—if not, 
the teacher himself should do it. Especially 
valuable is a record of the results of such an 
examination, where teachers are changed. 





The Chair: Where these examinations are 
improperly conducted, it will be found that the 
teaching is of the same character. A teacher 
who would make such false pretenses as have 
been indicated, would be likely to have done 
such poor work throughout that the fraud 
would be detected by the intelligent persons 
present. Nothing that has been said has 
shaken my position, which is this: First, let us 
have examinations—the best we can get; then 
let us improve them until they are all we can 
wish, 

Mr. Gantz, Newcastle: We need not be 
alarmed at the word “humbug.” We have 
all done good work, and seen it done, by the 
question and answer method—and I, for one, 
believe in it; and I further believe that the 
teacher is in most circumstances the fittest per- 
son to perform it. 

The discussion closed, and Mr. Knauss, Le- 
high, read the following paper on 

PERIODICAL REVIEWS DURING TERM. 

WERE the human mind so constituted that every- 
thing that transpires before it could be remembered, 
and indelibly fixed on the memory, a discussion on 
Periodical Reviews would be deemed unnecessary. 
But, alas, such is not the case ! 

A recitation. is a review of what the pupil has had 


| ‘ : ; ; ; 
under preparation and consideration during the inter- 


val between the periods of recitation; hence every 
recitation is more or less of a review, and the two— 
recitations and reviews—are so closely linked together 
that nearly the same outline of topics may be followed 
in each. The factors engaged, viz., the subject or 
branch reviewed, the pupil, and the teacher, are the 
same in each. In this paper, however, only so much 
of the recitation is given as applies to reviews. 

That reviews are necessary, the following, selected 
from some of the writings of our leading educators, 
may prove :— 

‘‘ Frequent and thorough reviews are necessary. 

‘* Whatever is learned, let it be made familiar by 
repetition until it is deeply and permanently fixed in 
the mind,”’ 

“If you would cultivate and strengthen the memory, 
exercise it.” 

“In the prosecution of study by any class of students, 
frequent reviews are necessary, because the memory is 
very much aided by repetition and by association.” 

‘No means are known whereby the faculties of the 
mind can be developed, but by exercising them.” 

‘The intellectual faculties grow only by exercising 
them.” 

‘* Memory is best cultivated by forcible, repeated, and 
related perceptions and ideas.” 

“There must be frequent repetition. An object or 
thought is reproducible easily, when it has been made to 
occupy a large space in the mind. ‘The power of repro- 
duction is limited by time, and the mind can only repro- 
duce within certain limits in this respect. If, therefore, 
an object is to be reproduced, the faded impression must 
be renewed; and the renewal of the impression strength- 
ens its hold, It is thus that a fact may become indelibly 
imprinted on the memory. ‘The value of repetition can- 
not be overestimated, but great care must be taken not 
to make it wearisome.” 

Object and Uses.—The object and uses of reviews 
may be briefly stated to be :— 

1. To thoroughly and permanently fix in the mind 
what has been learned. ‘ Reviews serve to fix in the 
mind what would otherwise be lost.” 

2. To properly connect and associate the ideas ob- 
tained by studying a subject by parts or fragments. 
“‘ Many things which were but dimly seen the first time 
they were passed over, become perfectly clear to the 
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mind when viewed afterwards in connection with what 
follows them.” 

3- To enable the pupil to make a practical applica- 
tion of the things learned. 

4. To stimulate pupils to apply themselves more 
earnestly and thoughtfully to their studies. 

5. Reviews serve to make up losses and deficiencies. 

In conducting reviews, regard must be had to the 
age and character of the pupils, and the branches pur- 
sued. The success or failure of a review depends very 
largely on the thoroughness with which lessons are 
prepared for the daily recitations, and on the manner 
in which they are recited previous to the review. 
“‘ The recitation is the most delicate part of the school- 
machinery. All else is but preparation for it. A fail- 
ure here is a failure everywhere. 

Kinds of Reviews.—The following are the kinds of 
reviews considered in this paper: 1. A review of pre- 
vious lesson at each recitation; 2. Weekly reviews; 3. 
Monthly reviews; 4. Review at the close of a subject 
or section; and 5. Special reviews. 

Since the regular daily lessons can only take up 
parts or fragments of a subject, it becomes necessary to 
have a short Review of the previous lesson or lessons, 
in connection with the new lesson on the same subject. 
This will aid pupils to associate properly the facts of 
the new lessons with the preceding ones. These daily 
reviews give the teacher an excellent opportunity to 
impart additional information on the subject pursued. 
Reviewing previous lessons and imparting additional 
information, should, however, not be permitted to con- 
sume the time that properly belongs to the zzew lesson. 
In this review the teacher should notice the parts of 
previous lessons not properly understood by the pupils, 
and also direct attention to the more important parts 
of the lessons. 

Weekly Reviews are necessary to call the attention 
of the pupils to the lessons passed over during the 
week. The teacher should keep, or cause to be kept, 
a record of the more difficult parts of the subjects pur- 
sued as they present themselves during the daily recita- 
tions, and also of the daily failures. The words mis- 
spelled in dictation, failures in comprehending the facts 
in History, or the principles in Geography, Grammar 
and Arithmetic, should receive attention at these re- 
views. The reasons why failures occur should be 
taken into consideration. Some may miss lessons on 
account of absence from school. By proper encourage- 
ment on the part of the teacher, many lessons can be 
made up by the pupils, at least partially. Weekly re- 
views are assigned to the class for recitation, hence 
pupils are expected to make preparation accordingly. 
They are more extensive than daily reviews. 

Monthly Reviews should partake more of a general 
character, and should lead pupils to acquire a more 
comprehensive view and practical knowledge of the 
study pursued. They should be conducted mainly in 
the same manner as the weekly, only that they are still 
more extensive, and are intended to widen the sphere 
of the pupils’ attainments. These reviews may be con- 
ducted as a regular school exercise, or they may be 
held in the evening, when parents and friends of edu- 
cation should be invited to attend. This gives the re- 
view more of a public character. 

At the close of a subject, a division or section of a 
book, the whole ought to be reviewed in one or more 
special recitations, with a view of applying the princi- 
ples contained in the lessons to the practical business 
of life. It text-books are not properly divided into 
subjects, parts or sections, the teacher ought to attend to 
this division early in the term. He ought to make it 
a special duty to finish each section before taking up 
the next. Text-books on spelling and reading admit 
of this division. We have adopted this plan with good 
results. 





Under Sfecial Reviews should be considered topics 
that are taught orally, independent of text-books. Such 
may be Object Lessons, the Elements of the Natural 
Sciences, Music, Drawing, Composition and Letter 
Writing, Accounts, Mottoes and Moral Precepts. 

In all the foregoing reviews, excepting perhaps the 
daily, a record of the standing of each pupil should be 
kept. These records are more reliable in showing the 
real attainments of pupils than those taken at the daily 
recitations. They show whether the pupil has zdeas or 
mere words. ‘These records should be used by the 
teacher in making out his monthly statements to parents 
and directors. 

Methods of Conducting Reviews.—As previously 
stated, the age, character and scholarship of pupils, and 
the branch pursued,must necessarily modify the method. 
But without going into detail, a few general methods 
will be presented. 

First.—Perhaps the best test in reviewing is by ask- 
ing well-selected miscellaneous questions pertinent to 
the subject under consideration. In primary classes, 
the questions may be given in the phraseology of the 
text-books, but this should be discarded as soon as 
pupils comprehend questions stated in other words. 
It is a good plan to reverse questions, that is, to have 
questions and answers change places. In more ad- 
vanced classes the questions should not be those of the 
text-book. Many incidental questions should be asked 
with a view to test the understanding of the pupils and 

*to awaken thought. In a review, leading questions 
should be avoided, as well as those that require for an 
answer either ‘‘ Yes’’ or “ No.”’ The questions should 
be as definite as possible, and should not imply any of 
the facts or principles that should be stated in the an- 
swer by the pupils. 

** One of the advantages of a recitation,” and conse- 
quently of a review, “consists in the accuracy, precis- 
ion and clearness with which questions are answered.” 
Teachers should insist on exactness and promptness, 
and not receive as satisfactory, imperfect or partial an- 
swers. Require intelligent answers, such as give evi- 
dence that the pupil comprehends the subject. 

Second.—Another method is to have the questions 
prepared and written on slips of paper—each slip con- 
taining one or more questions. These slips are handed 
out by the teacher, or they may be drawn by the pupils, 
no one knowing what partieular question he may re- 
ceive. This has advantages over some of the other 
methods. It gives pupils time to reflect and arrange 
their answers. It relieves the teacher, during the time 
of the review, from the necessity of grranging and giv- 
ing questions, hence he can give his whole attention to 
the answers. 

It has also the advantage of requiring previous spe- 
cial preparation by the teacher. Occasionally slips of 
a similar character may be prepared by the pupils, and 
handed to the teacher for distribution in the class. 
The disadvantages may be that the teacher cannot ac- 
commodate himself so well to the individual members 
of his class, and that it imposes additional labor on the 
teacher to prepare and write questions. 

Third.—Pupils may be required to abridge long ex- 
planations and answers into narrower compass. This 
can be used in connection with any of the methods. 
Framing and writing questions on a subject under con- 
sideration by the pupils is a good exercise. 

Fourth.—Topical review. In all branches admit- 
ting of outlining, the topical plan of reviewing should 
be used in intermediate and advanced classes. In this 
method the teacher assigns a subject to the class, and 
requires each member to form an outline. After the 
outline is formed, each member recites a topic as it is 
named by the teacher. If a number of subjects have 
been passed over, and it is desired to review them all, 
they may be assigned to the pupils, each one outlining 
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a different subject. This seems to be the best method 
for an extensive review. 

What has been said under methods applies mostly to 
oral reviews. It is an excellent plan to have the several 
answers written by the pupils. Written answers bring 
other primary branches under review, such as spelling, 
penmanship, use of capital letters, punctuation, and 
accuracy and conciseness in forms of expression. 
Criticism should be applied to all these departments. 
The written plan is particularly well adapted to topical 
reviews. The oral and written methods can frequently 
be combined to great advantage. 

In conducting any review exercise, the teacher 
should have made general and special preparation, so 
that he may “ arrange the subject-matter of the lesson 
into proper questions, both as regards matter and 
form.”’ ‘He should not trust to the inspiration of the 
moment, or to his general knowledge of the subject he 
is engaged in reviewing, for the selection of matter for 
his questions or for their expression in verbal form.” 
The degree of difficulty of the questions must be regu- 
lated according to the advancement.of the class under 
review. ‘The teacher is not expected to recite the re- 
view himself, nor to repeat the answer of the pupil— 
a very common fault. The answers of the pupils 
should be full—expressed in full propositions, but as 
concisely as possible. 

. A review should be a spirited exercise. The teacher 
and pupils should be active. If the exercise is carried 
on in a slow, drowsy manner, the review amounts to 
very little, if anything. 

Review-Day.—Friday is generally taken as a 
weekly review-day—a day to attend to “odds and 
ends.’”’ I am not quite decided whether this is the best 
arrangement. I think a better plan would be to review 
some branches on other days. If all is left for Friday, 
the consequence is that too much work accumulates, 
and cannot be attended to properly for want of time. 

There is a class of instructors (?), if I may use the 
term, who do nothing but review. These, however, 
forming the exception and not the rz/e, little need be 
said of them in this paper. They should be directed 
to study carefully “The Recitation,” as treated of in 
many of our works on teaching. 

In conclusion, we would say to all teachers, if your 
desire and aim is to prepare your pupils for examina- 
tion, for business, or for the practical duties of life, re- 
view frequently and thoroughly—review until all have 
mastered the whole subject. 


Mr. Shaub, Lancaster: There was an under- 
standing yesterday that we should give some 
time to the consideration of the question 
whether any additional legislation is necessary 
and practicable, and if so, what points should 
be especially recommended. Is this a proper 
time to call up the subject? 

The Chair: There was such an undrstanding, 
and we will have the matter brought up before 
final adjournment; but perhaps we had better 
finish our programme for this session. 

Mr. Glenn, of Armstrong, then read the fol- 
lowing paper on the 


DUTY OF SUPERINTENDENT AS TO METHODS OF 
TEACHING EACH BRANCH OF STUDY. 


IT is a difficult matter to say precisely what a Super- 
intendent’s duty is in regard to the method of teaching 
each branch in school. The difficulty arises from var- 
ious causes, prominent among which are the two facts 
that the judgment of persons of equal ability frequently 
differs, and that it is a delicate matter to step into a school 
managed by another, who, perhaps, has the full confi- 
dence of his pupils, and insist on any radical change in 
the course of instruction. 





I deem it the duty of the Superintendent to see that 
the instruction in the different branches either conforms 
to, or approximates that of some of the improved meth- 
ods of imparting knowledge in the branch under consid- 
eration. But I do not think it wise for a Superintendent 
to walk into the school-house as though he were “ mon- 
arch of all he surveyed,” and find fault with everything 
that does not come up to his ideal of the proper way of 
doing things. Iam becoming more and more convinced 
of this as I learn more of the diverse opinions entertained 
by eminent educators, and particularly those who make 
a business of instructing Institutes. 

While I have my own ideas as to proper modes 
of instruction, I do not think it advisable to make of 
them a Procrustean bed ‘to which all teachers must be 
made to fit. For I fully realize that I could not follow 
the method which some do with apparent success, and 
possibly they could not follow my method and succeed. 
Hence my opinion is that the Superintendent should be 
less anxious as to the method pursued by the teacher 
than he is in regard to the spirit which animates him. 
Of course, there may be cases when a teacher is obvi- 
ously at fault, or teaching manifest error, either as to 
fact or method. In such cases it is certainly the Super- 
intendent’s duty to point out this fact by a series of 
questions in the school, leading it to see the error, or 
in private conversation with the teacher at the close of 
the visit. 

As a sample of such a case needing correction, that 


*has lately come under my own observation, I would 


cite, in the first instance, a teacher who, in giving a 
primary class instruction in general knowledge, taught 
them that the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted on the 4th of July, 1776; and of the second, 
where a teacher instructing a class in Arithmetic evi- 
dently did not understand the correct method of solv- 
ing the problems. 

These and similar cases need immediate correction, 
but while the methods are good according to some 
approved arithmetic, and there exists only a difference 
of opinion as to the relative merits of the various 
methods, I regard it a doubtful policy to interfere. 
By doing so I am disposed to think a Superintendent 
would frequently leave an impression somewhat like 
that of the man who, when called upon to criticise a 
reading class, remarked that “they done purty well, 
but mispronounced the word /fe/i#ity (felicity) every 
time!” 

But some may say, if the Superintendent’s method 
is not to be followed, and the instructions given at our 
Institutes put into practice, how will schools ever be- 
come systematic in their course of instruction? and 
what is the practical utility of Institutes? To such I 
would reply, that systematic teaching, in this sense, 
that is, where it sinks the individuality of the teacher, 
would be a doubtful good. We do not have it in the 
pulpit, at the bar, in the sanctum, or anywhere else— 
not even among School Superintendents! I should be 
sorry to have our State Superintendent say that I must 
examine teachers as some other Superintendent does. 
And I presume the other Superintendent would be just 
as sorry to be required to adopt my plan of examination. 

In conclusion, therefore, as to the duty of the Super- 
intendent in regard to methods of teaching the different 
branches in school, I hold it discharged where he sees 
old and antiquated methods superseded by better ones, 
when such are known, without insisting on methods of 
doubtful good, simply because of their novelty. He 
should see to it that the object aimed at in the school 
is not simply to cram the children with a few facts 
from the text-books, but to teach them to think and 
reason for themselyes—to make rational, thinking, in- 
telligent beings, rather than encyclopzedias of informa- 
tion, even if such a result were possible. 

In addition to this, if he deem it advisable, a course 
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of study for the schools to pursue and suggestion as to 
the method of instructing might be prepared, printed 
and circulated, and practical conformity to it urged at 
examinations and elsewhere, as opportunity offers. 

So much for the duty. Now, something as to its 
practical results and I am done. In the first place 
there are not many counties in which the Superinten- 
dent can make second visits, and consequently he can 
not know whether his suggestions are carried out or 
not. In the second place, from observation I find that 
some teachers will try to put into practice every novel 
method; while others, though “ Paul may plant and 
Apollos water,’’ yet all the combined force of the intel- 
lectual world could not induce them to change their 
ways. ‘Their habits and methods have seemingly come 
down a long ancestral line, and are apparently destined 
to descend from generation to generation to the end of 
time. 

Of the former class, we had a striking example in 
our county a few years since. Hearing at the Institute 
from one of the instructors, who was more anxious +o 
tell something strange than true, that a child should be 
taught self-dependence in school, and that the teacher 
should not assist him in his difficulties, for in after-life 
he would necessarily have to fight his own battles, he 
returned to his school and, when asked to assist at a 
problem or correct a sentence or pronounce a geograph- 
ical name, he informed the pupils that they came to 
school to learn, and that they must learn these things 
themselves! This course was pursued until he found 
that it would land him outside of the school-house. Of 
the latter class we have no distinctive types; and for- 
tunately the great majority of our teachers are between 
these extremes. So while the duty of the Superinten- 
dent may be apparent, and he may discharge it ever 
so well, the visible fruits are less apparent than he 
would desire. 

One more difficulty encountered in the practical 
application of his duty and I am done. I refer to 
the opposition of the parents; and the more ignorant 
the people the more difficult it is to introduce reforms, 
for the more strongly are they wedded to old methods. 

As an illustration: In my county, last term, the citi- 
zens threatened to call the Board and have one of our 
best teachers dismissed because she had her pupils 
spell without pronouncing each syllable. Indeed, the 

Joard were notified, and the opposition became so 
intense that she was compelled to adopt the other 
method. 

I simply cite these instances that our discussions may 
be practical, and shall be glad to hear from other Su- 
perintendents upon this important subject. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Burrows, Union: I believe in allowing 
abundant lattitude to teachers in selecting 
methods. I tell them what I consider the best 
methods; but what I want is results, and I leave 
them at liberty to use those with which they can 
work best, so long as their results are satisfac- 
tory. The Superintendent should be in ad- 
vance, and be the leader; but he should not be 
too arbitrary. 

The Chair: The law requires the Superin- 
tendent to give instruction in the method of 
teaching each branch in school. In discharg- 
ing this duty, have we looked closely enough 
into the philosophy of teaching? Is there not 
a great deal of mere mechanical teaching done, 
without life or power? It seems to me that 
here is one of our chief troubles—that our 
teachers are so liable to fall into this mechan- 
ical, routine style of work, lacking in life, 
power and inspiration, 
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REMARKS BY NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


The Chair: The Convention would like to 
hear from the Normal School Principals, sev- 
eral of whom are present. 

Dr. John H. French, Indiana Normal School: 
Knowledge of the branches does not enable a 
man to teach them; and we all know that our 
teachers need instruction in methods of work. 
Not one in twenty can ask a question philo- 
sophically—that is, in such a manner as to 
bring out the knowledge that the pupil has. 
Questions are asked which put the answer in 
the pupil’s mouth, and the teacher repeats the 
answers—all waste time. The teacher must 
discriminate between the thirteen forms of 
questioning, and adapt them to the pupil's ad- 
vancement; then he can hold their attention, 
Of the three relations they may occupy to 
knowledge, he should aim to place them in a 
position first, to know the thing, know that they 
know it, and be able to tell it; or second, not 
knowing the thing, to know and confess their 
ignorance; but avoid the third, which is very 
common, where they do not know the thing, 
and do not know that they do not know it. 

Prof. George P. Beard, California Normal 
School: I place the highest estimate on thor- 
ough supervision: the better the Superintend- 
ency, the better the schools. The Superin- 
tendent is supposed to number among his 
qualifications the mastery of the matter and 
method of instruction; but so long as many of 
you have four or five times as much on hand as 
you can do thoroughly, the very first duty is 
the closest possible supervision. Until the 
supervisory force is greatly increased, you will 
have little time to train teachers in methods, 
With a Superintendent to every 30 or 50 teach- 
ers, meeting them every month to discuss the 
principles of teaching, and visiting meanwhile 
to observe the application, we should get satis- 
factory results. What we need is that teachers 
shall be well grounded in the few, simple, 
fundamental principles that underlie all suc- 

cessful teaching; these once mastered, there is 
ample scope for individuality in applying them. 
With such a teacher full of his subject and 
independent of the text-book, the methods of 
teaching any branch will be evolved—he will 
get out of the ruts, and make for himself meth- 
ods based upon sound philosophy. 

Prof. George L. Maris, West Chester Normal 
School: It is good policy, when you have noth- 
ing to say, to say nothing. I have only to re- 
mark that from my own experience in the 
Superintendency, I learned that allowance must 
be made for individual character. Teachers 
reach good results by different ways; we should 
not require one inflexible method of teaching 
the branches. Every teacher should first un- 
derstand the philosophy of teaching, and then 
be left to develop methods; if they cannot do 
this, they are in the wrong place, and should 
be replaced by those who can; for as there are 
some materials of which you cannot make 
whistles, so it is not everybody that will make 
a teacher. 

Prof. B. S. Potter, Shippensburg Normal 
School: The object of school work is to lead 
| pupils to think, and the method which does 
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this accomplishes the great aim of all education. 
It seems to me that this method when success- 
ful is always essentially the same, only the 
mode of application varying with the individual 
characteristics of the teacher. 

Prof. D. J. Waller, jr., Bloomsburg School, 
was invited to speak, but excused himself. 


A, B, C METHOD. 


Mr. V. G. Curtis, Corry: I wish to ask what 
a Superiniendent is to do, when on visiting a 
school he finds a method in use which is radi- 
cally wrong? Is he not derelict in duty if he 
allows the teacher to go on; and if so, how 
shall he stop it? For instance, I find a teacher 
using the old A, B, C method of teaching the 
alphabet: shall I exercise my authority by 
directing him to use the word method? 

The Chair: One of the wonderful discoveries 
at Quincy was that the old A, B, C method was 
still practiced even in Massachusetts. We are 
all agreed here, I suppose, that it is awkward 
and unphilosophical; and I thought it was 
almost obsolete in Pennsylvania. I should like 
to know how many of you have teachers still 
using it. 

Mr. Shaub, Lancaster, reported two; Mr. 
Curtis, McKean, thought there was not one in 
his county; Mr. Caughlin knew of but one. 

Mr. Woodruff, Bucks: Do these gentlemen 
speak from personal knowledge; and if not, is 
their information entirely trustworthy? I find 
so many teaching the alphabet in this way in 
Bucks county, that I cannot give the exact 
number; but they are certainly numerous. 

Mr. Burrows, Union: There is a difference 
of opinion in our Institute on this question ; 
some teachers uphold the old method. If they 
can do better with it, I do not interfere; I allow 
them to use that method which in their hands 
produces the best results. I do not believe we 
should arbitrarily forbid them to use the old 
method. 

Mr. Hoge, Greene: There are less than two 
hundred schools in my county, but there are at 
least three times that number of people teach- 
ing by the A, B, C, method. The parents 
teach the children their letters at home, and 
often send them to school with the alphabet 
partly taught; the teachers take it up where 
they left off, and finish it; and this seems prac- 
tical. I believe the word method is better; but 
how am I to break up this practice? 

Mr. Woodruff, Bucks: There are some good 
teachers who say they cannot get results with 
the word method. There are ofhers who are 
experimenting more or less with the new 
method, and doing their actual teaching with 
the old; and when you visit them, they know 
what is preferred, and tell you all about the 
new plan, and nothing about the old. I ven- 
ture to assert that if the gentleman from Lan- 
caster could see the actual teaching that is done 
from day to day in his schools, he would add 
two ciphers to his 2. 

Mr. Bates, Shamokin : When I went to Sham- 
okin, all the teachers used the A, B, C method; 
now none of them do. I broke it up by taking 
classes of children into our Institutes, and de- 
monstrating the word method before the teach- 
ers’ eyes. 
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Dr. French, Indiana Normal School: Some- 
times there is something learned from the ex- 
perience and observation of others, and I will 
give you a little of my own. Not many years 
ago, at an Institute in another State, this ques- 
tion of the method to be pursued in teaching 
children to read came up. It was found that 
four-fifths of the teachers used the old method. 
After an extended discussion, it was agreed 
that the old method should be dropped, and 
resolutions were adopted disapproving the old 
plan and recommending the new. In two 
years three-fourths of the teachers were using 
the word method, and now the A, B, C method 
has not been heard of in one-half their districts 
for six years. If you Superintendents will de- 
cide here and now that the old system ought to 
become a thing of the past, and will then go 
home and inform your teachers that they will 
be examined upon the new method, in three 
years four-fifths of the teachers of Pennsylvania 
will be using the new method. 


The discussion closed, and Mr. Prather, of 
Venango, read a paper, answering the question, 


WHAT CAN A SUPERINTENDENT DO TO IMPROVE 
PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN REFERENCE 
TO THE SCHOOLS? 

In this country the will of the people is the source 
of power. The spirit of reform must permeate public 
sentiment, or the reform itself will be as transient as 
the morning dew. Public sentiment, it is true, is not 
often the first to move in favor of reform—that work 
is given to some one who is head and shoulders above 
his brethren; but public sentiment, after hearing a fair 
statement of the proposition, must second the motion, 
or reform will wither and die like a tree whose roots 
have been planted in an unfriendly soil. 

The County Superintendent should endeavor to cul- 
tivate a public sentiment in favor of good schools, and 
how he is to do this is the question which you and I 
are to.consider for a short time this afternoon. I pro- 
pose the following methods: 

1. The Superintendent can reach public sentiment 
through the schools. Themistocles once said to a 
friend: ‘“ My son is greater than any man in Greece. 
The Athenians govern Greece, I command the Athe- 
nians, this boy’s mother commands me, and the boy 
commands his mother.’’ Please the children in doing 
them good, and you interest their parents in your work 
and in the great system of public instruction of which 
you are a part. The Superintendent should always be 
a welcome visitor at the school. The teacher, and 
children should look forward to his coming with pleas- 
ant anticipations. While he suggests a better method 
of work, or consults with the teacher in regard to the 
organization of the school, he should do it in a way 
which will not wound his feelings, or lower him in 
the estimation of his pupils, or excite their indignation 
against himself. It is wonderful how much drilling 
by the Superintendent a school will patiently endure, 
if the drilling is done in a kind spirit and a pleasantway. 
A brief address, made of such material and put up 
in such form as can be easily retained in the memory 
of a child, may be made both pleasing and instructive 
toaschool. A beautiful allegory, for instance, which 
teaches a lesson in morals, or shows the importance of 
attending to the little duties of every-day life, will, 
wken well delivered, make a deep impression on the 
minds of children and youth, and will be reproduced 
by them in nearly every family in the district. 

2. Free lectures on Education and kindred subjects, 
given by the Superintendent while on his rounds of 
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visitation, may do much toward cultivating a vigorous 
public sentiment in favor of good school-houses, good 
apparatus, and improved methods of teaching. These 
lectures should be carefully prepared and well delivered 
that they may draw together, entertain and instruct the 
people. I suppose it is not a sin to please people when 
it can be properly done to their own good and to the 
promotion of a good cause in their midst, any more 
than it is a sin to put honey on the hands to keep the 
bees from stinging them while the honey-comb is taken 
from the hive. 

3. The public examinations excite interest. Specta- 
tors should be freely admitted as long as there is room 
for them. Mr. B thinks that teachers’ wages are too 
high. He has found a young man who offers his ser- 
vices at twelve dollars a month and board around, and 
has come to hear him examined. He goes home be- 
lieving that he has found the wrong man, and ever 
afterwards favors the employment of competent teachers. 
Boys and girls copy the questions and take them home 
for study, and the examination remains the leading topic 
of conversation for weeks. Agitation goes before 
reform. 

4. The newspapers of the county may be enlisted in 
the cause of school reform. Editors as a class are al- 
most universally in favor of good schools, and are ready 
to assist the Superintendent in advancing the interests 
of education in the county. They cheerfully publish 
all his reports, and whatever he may wish to say to the 
directors, teachers and people in regard to their schools. 
This engine of power should not be neglected by him 
whose duty it is to preside over the forces of education. 

5. District institutes, when well conducted, have an 
invigorating influence on public sentiment, and should 
have the presence of the Superintendent as often as his 
manifold duties permit him to attend. 

6. The active co-operation of the leading men of all 
occupations and professions should, as far as possible, 
be secured. The ministers, men fully alive to the best 
interests of humanity, have great influence with the 
people, and can render strong assistance in producing 
that sentiment whose outgrowths are good school-houses, 
trained teachers, happy scholars and a refined society. 

7. The Superintendent may urge School Boards to 
subscribe for Zhe Pennsylvania School Fournal. 
Though I state this point briefly, it is one of much 
importance. 

8. He may encourage the organization of reading 
circles and literary societies. Let the intellects of the 
people be stimulated, and good schools will be in de- 
mand. 

g. The annual Institute is perhaps the chief power for 
the elevation of public sentiment in reference to schools. 
Let the Superintendent make the Institute a success, and 
a great work’ is accomplished. Ministers, lawyers, 
physicians and business men, drop in to see how the 
present methods of teaching compare with those of 
twenty or thirty years ago. The Institute instructor 
should be able to hold the attention of his audience 
while he presents the best thoughts of the best educators 
on the principles and methods of teaching. Teachers, 
by shirking the work and walking the streets, or stand- 
ing in groups in the hall, can disgrace, in the eyes of all 
observers, the Institute, their occupation, and them- 
selves. In the evening a literary entertainment can be 
given. A popular lecture may be delivered, and the 
sweet voice of Miss Belle McClintock, of Meadville, 
Miss Hall, of Titusville, or some other of our county’s 
favorite singers, add exquisite delight to the occasion. 
Everybody is pleased and feels an increased interest 
in the teachers and their work. 

The publication of the full proceedings of the Insti- 
tute in pamphlet form, and the distribution of copies 
among teachers, directors, and leading citizens of the 
county, will do much towards moulding public senti- 








ment in favor of a better education than that of which 
we as Pennsylvanians are now justly proud. 

10. The exhibition of school-room work at the 
County Fair. Written examinations, compositions 
and letters written by pupils of the different grades 
properly labeled; models of school houses and black- 
boards; samples of furniture, charts, maps, globes and 
other forms of apparatus in use, will, if put on exhibi- 
tion, greatly interest the enterprising people who are 
sure to attend the Fair. One day of the week should 
be set apart for the children and their work. A grand 
parade of the schools, reading, recitations, and singing 
by the children, and a few brief addresses by chosen 
persons who can speak well, might occupy a part of 
the day, the rest of the time being given to an inspec- 
tion of the written work, models, and samples. Why 
should men not be more interested in their children 
than in their horses and sheep? Why should they not 
glory in good schools more than in a fine breed of cat 
tle? 

The County Superintendent has charge of the school 
interests. If he does not look after them, then who 
will care for them? The farmer takes his stock; the 
lady takes the work of her hands; and the County 
Superintendent neglects his opportunity, if the public 
schools, the chief interest of the county, are not repre- 
sented. 

I have not attempted to tell you all that can be done. 
I have mentioned only a few items which may suggest 
to your minds things far better. 

In order to use these ten engines for battering down 
the walls of fogyism, the Superintendent must be a man 
qualified for his position. The schools and public 
sentiment in reference to them will attain to his level. 
By his skill and personal influence he will either ele- 
vate public sentiment or pull it down. If he is a man 
of a large nature, of broad culture, the sentiment of the 
people will rise toward his own; but if he is a man of 
narrow mind and poor attainments, he will prove a 
curse rather than a blessing. 

The County Superintendent should have an abund- 
ance of sunshine in his nature. He should be a man 
of a pleasant and forcible address; a man whose liter- 
ary attainments secure him respect; a man who finds 
favor with the people, and whose personal influence is 
felt wherever he moves. If these ten directions were 
added, this would be their sum: ‘ Be such a man, or 
be a woman with such qualifications.” 


ude. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
HE Convention was called to order by the 
President, who announced that the order 
for the first half-hour was ‘‘ Miscellaneous Busi- 
ness.”’ 





UNPAID WARRANTS, 

Mr. Davis, Clarion: It is well known to all 
present that a large portion of last year’s school 
appropriation is still unpaid, although the re- 
ports of the state officers show a balance in the 
treasury all the time. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, out of regard for the credit 
of the state, refrained from drawing the war- 
rants for a considerable time after they were 
due, knowing that they would not be paid ; but 
finally, under great pressure, he drew them, 
and payment has been refused. I would like 
to be informed why they cannot be paid, since 
there has been a balance of $400,000 and up- 
wards lying in the treasury all the time for the 
last four months, and part of the time overa 
million. We know that the fault is not in the 
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Department of Public Instruction, and I think 
in delaying the warrants it acted wisely under 
all the circumstances. But the fact is that there 
is more than enough money in somebody’s 
hands to pay these warrants, and they are not 
paid ; and that somebody seems to be the State 
Treasurer, according to his own official figures. 

Mr. Dickson, Allegheny: Will these war- 
rants draw interest after being refused? 

The Chair: No debt of the State ever draws 
interest. 

Mr. McQuown, Clearfield: The treasurers of 
school boards did not in all cases receive no- 
tice that the warrants would not be paid; in one 
case the banker cashed the warrant, and the 
money was paid out; then the warrant came 
back dishonored, and the Treasurer had no 
money to refund. 

The Chair: We did give Directors notice in 
The Fournal that the warrants might not be 
paid, but advised them to present them at the 
usual places for payment, and try to get them 
cashed. We could not speak positively, be- 
cause we could not ascertain definitely from 
the Treasurer whether they would be paid or 
not. We also advised them not to discount 
the warrants, but hold them as long as possi- 
ble; and if necessary to borrow money, using 
them as collateral. 

Mr. McQuown: In the case referred to, the 
Directors did see the notice in Zhe Fournal, 
but the Treasurer did not. 

The Chair: The complaint about this matter 
is universal, and it is the most annoying and 
unpleasant occurrence that I have encountered 
during my official life—indeed, the like has 
never happened since the establishment of the 
school system. I have no charge to make 
against the State Treasurer, and without having 
made special examination, | think the figures 
given as his balances can hardly be correct. 
But however that may be, there was an appro- 
priation of a million dollars made to schools 
for 1878, which remained in the Treasury un- 
touched for over a year. In June, 1879, the 
reports from the districts began to come in, and 
the law is mandatory upon the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to draw his warrants. It 
usually takes six months to issue them all, 
but they are due when the report is received, 
and we begin issuing them at once. This time 
the State Treasurer informed me that he had 
no money to pay the warrants, but would have 
it by September; and if they were issued before 
that time they would be dishonored. I waited 
those three months, not wishing to come in 
conflict with the Treasury, still less to have 
school warrants dishonored; on application to 
the Treasury we were put off for another 
month, then another, then to the end of the 
financial year, the first of January; and up 
to that date not a dollar of the school appro- 
priation for 1878 had been paid, though large 
sums were meanwhile paid out on appropria- 
tions for 1870 for other purposes. Early in Jan- 
uary I wrote a note to the State Treasurer, stat- 
ing that great inconvenience had resulted from 
the delay, that the law required the warrants to 
be drawn, and that we would begin issuing them 
on January 12th, and continue until all were is- 
sued. We accordingly did so; the warrants 
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were issued, accompanied by a statement of the 
facts; many of them have been discounted, 
and most of them dishonored. This ought not 
to be so, and the blame rests somewhere. 
The Depariment has been the object of abuse 
and criticism, first for delaying the issue of the 
warrants, and now for want of business capac- 
ity in drawing them against an empty treasury; 
but the fault is not ours. I have not, as I said, 
made any examination as to whether there was 
money in the treasury all this time ; but if there 
was none, there ought to have been, and some- 
body is to blame. The fact that we were be- 
hindhand was brought to the attention of the 
last Legislature, and they had the means of 
providing for us ; for the State Treasurer car- 
ries in one pocket one million and a half 
of dollars belonging to the Sinking Fund, while 
the other pocket is said to be empty; and the 
Legislature could convert it into the General 
Fund, while the State officers cannot. I can 
give you no information as to when the war- 
rants will be paid, because I cannot get any. 
Present your warrants over at the Treasury, or 
ask for information, and they will tell you they 
have no money, and don’t know when they will 
have any. 

Mr. Dickson, Allegheny: The only criticism 
I have heard upon the Department was that it 
should have issued the warrants as soon as due. 

Prof. J. A. Cooper, Edinboro’ Normal School : 
Twelve weeks ago I called at the Treasury De- 
partment, told them I had a warrant for $10,000, 
and asked for payment, which was refused—no 
funds; on asking when they would be able to 
pay, they thought in about three months. Some 
time after I called again, and received the 
same answer—wait three months. Meeting a 
friend, I mentioned the matter to him, and he 
said there was plenty of money in the Treasury, 
as he would show me; so we went into the 
Auditor's General’s office, and on inquiry were 
shown the sworn monthly statements of the 
Treasurer for December, January and Feb- 
ruary—from which I copied these figures: On 
December 31, 1879, there was in the Treasurer's 
hands $1,889,679.08, of which $1,315,946.10 be- 
longed to the sinking fund, and balance of 
$563,732.98 to the general fund. On January 
31, 1880, there was in the Treasurer’s hands 
$2,099,781.76; belonging to sinking fund $1,- 
693,304.64, and balance of $406,341.12 to gen- 
eral fund. On February 29, 1880, there was in 
the Treasurer’s hands $1,949,209.23; belonging 
to sinking fund $1,188,456.96, and balance of 
$760,752.27 to general fund. These balances 
in the general fund are subject to the payment 
of school-warrants as well as any other debts 
of the State. But the report for March is best 
of all; for it shows in the Treasurer’s hands 
$2,135,450.67; sinking fund $1,098,536.61, and 
balance in general fund $1,036,914.06. I sup- 
pose this fully establishes the statement of the 
gentleman from Clarion, that there has been 
more than $400,000 in the Treasury all the 
time, subject to the payment of these warrants, 
while they were being dishonored and dis- 
counted. Observe, these are the figures of the 
State Treasurer's own sworn statement ; and he 
reports to the Auditor General that while he was 
telling us he had no money, there was a balance 
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of half a million in December, a little less in 
January, and since then increasing at the rate 
of ten thousand dollars a day. The figures 
given under the State’s Treasurer's oath, and 
the State Treasurer’s replies to the Department, 
do not exactly agree. 

Mr. Dickson, Allegheny: How do other 
Superintendents manage to live without money? 
I have received no salary for six or seven 
months; my bankers return the warrant. 

The Chair: In justice to the State Treasurer, 
it must be said that he pays all salaries. The 
case just stated has been a mistake, made in 
mixing up the Superintendent's warrant with 
those of the districts. I cannot dispute Prof. 
Cooper’s figures, as I do not know the facts; I 
can do nothing but take the State Treasurer's 
word when he says he has no money. I think 
the people will see that men are sent to the next 
Legislature who will provide money for the 
payment of the school appropriation, and com- 
pel somebody to pay it. Meanwhile, | know 
af no way to obtain redress. 

Mr. Berg, Cambria: Can this Convention do 
nothing in the direction of getting some light 
on the question of when the warrants will be 
paid? 

The Chair: You can appoint a committee to 
call upon the State Treasurer for information, 
or to invite him to visit the Convention and ex- 
plain the situation. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Crawford: I move that a 
committee of fifteen Superintendents be ap- 
pointed, to request the State Treasurer to meet 
the Convention, and explain why the school 
appropriations are not paid. 

Prof. Cooper: Would it not be a proper 
amendment to appoint a committee to ask the 
Auditor General to appear or send his clerk 
here with the sworn official statements of the 
Treasurer, showing large balances in the gen- 
eral fund while the warrants were being dishon- 
ored? That would give him something to ex- 
plain, and I offer that amendment. 

Mr. Baer, Berks: I think we had better first 
hear the Treasurer, and if his statement is not 
satisfactory, it will be time to go further. 

Mr. Berg, Cambria: I think the amendment 
is improper; it is treating the Treasurer with 
contempt. 

Mr. Prather, Venango: The contempt has 
been exhibited by the Treasurer toward the 
school authorities of the State, in not giving a 
fair statement of the facts to the Department. 
There is crookedness somewhere : and we have 
a right to know the facts from headquarters. 
We want to know why the money in hand is 
not paid out; and if that is satisfactorily ex- 
plained, then we want to know when there will 
be money for this purpose. 

Prof. Cooper: Suppose the Treasurer tells you, 
as his clerks told me, that he has no money; 
then you want the figures from the Auditor 


General, to find out what these large balances | 


mean. 

Mr. Magee, Clinton: I think we are handling 
the State Treasurer pretty roughly, without 
giving him a chance to defend himself. The 
warrants of Superintendents need not be dis- 
counted—if you will present them to-morrow, 
they will be paid. 
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Prof. Cooper: That is nothing to the point in 
question. If he keeps back money that is due 
and payable to others, in order to give it to 
Superintendents, he does wrong. 

Prof. Cooper’s amendment was lost on a 
division—ayes 21, noes 35; and the motion of 
Mr. Chamberlain was agreed to. 


PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. Dickson: Suppose a number of teachers 
present themselves at a Professional examina- 
tion, of whose proficiency in teaching the sev- 
eral branches I am thoroughly satisfied, need I 
examine upon those branches where they have 
already made No. 1: that is, can I give them 
an examination on additional branches, such 
as algebra, geometry, elements of physics, and 
give them Professional certificate, with credit 
for the extra branches? 

The Chair: If they have already made No. 
1 in all the regular branches, and you are satis- 
fied of their professional skill, I see no objection 
to giving the Professional. Of course they are 
entitled to credit for the additional branches on 
which you examine them. 

Mr. A. J. Davis, of Clarion, then read the 
following paper on 

EXHIBITIONS OF SCHOLARS’ WORK. 

WHEN Napoleon III. added Education to the list of 
subjects which had a distinct place assigned to them in 
the Expositicn of 1867, with a special view to the ele- 
vation of the moral, physical and intellectual condition 
of the population, he performed an act which, in the 
language of Dr. J. W. Hoyt, U. S. educational repre- 
sentative at the Paris Exposition, “should of itself, 
place his name on the page of permanent history in 
letters of light, aad insure to his memory the benedic- 
tions of mankind.” It is to him that the world is 
indebted for the fitting homage paid as a nation to that 
great department or outgrowth of our Christian civili- 
zation. 

Special prominence was given to education at the 
Vienna exhibition, in 1873, where it was honored with 
the rank of a “group,” and special efforts were made 
to insure such a representation as would promote its 
advancement fhroughout the world. 

We all remember the Pennsylvania Educational 
Hall, the Kindergarten School house, the Swedish 
School-house, and the various educational exhibits 
which formed such an interesting feature of our own 
Centennial Exhibition. 

It is not many years since it would have been diffi- 
cult to convince even leading educators that school 
work could be prepared in such a manner as would 
not only enable teachers to show results, in tangible 
form, for labor performed in the school-room, but also 
such as would afford a most efficient means of promot- 
ing the progress and culture of their pupils. True, 
Mr. Josiah Holbrook, as early as 1842, “ undertook 
the organization of school exchanges, the object of 
which was an interchange, among schools in different 
parts of the country and in foreign countries, of speci- 
mens of pupils’ work; such as maps, drawings, geom- 
etrical solids, collections of minerals, etc. In this way 
he conceived, the intellectual activities of the pupils 
would be stimulated; and besides, by becoming ac- 
quainted with the products of each other’s labor, their 


; Standard of excellence would be elevated and their 


desire for improvement increased.” But it seems that 
Mr. Holbrook was a quarter of a century in advance 
of his time. 

As an outgrowth of the lessons learned at the Cen 
tennial, the Illinois State Teachers’ Association insti- 
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tuted competitive examinations throughout that state, 
and selected specimens of examination papers are 
transmitted annually to a committee appointed to pass 
upon the merits of these exercises. The result is, that 
in several counties of Illinois, the educational exhibits 
at the agricultural fairs attract universal attention, and 
Mary Allen West, County Superintendent of Knox 
county, says in reference to these county exhibitions, 
“T have great faith that the work has been, and will 
be, of great benefit to our schools.” 

Several counties of Pennsylvania have had exhibits 
of scholars’ work at the fairs during the past few years. 
“Children’s day,’’ at the last Agricultural Fair held in 
Clarion county, was an event in the educational history 
of that section, while the display of scholars’ work 
which was on exhibition side by side with the products, 
manufactures, etc. of the county was not the least at- 
tractive department of the Fair. 

The class of 1879 at Edinboro State Normal School 
took a new departure at their commencement exercises, 
last June, by holding an exposition. The teachers of 
the counties of Clearfield and Clarion, in Western 
Pennsylvania, have made special efforts to put the 
work of their pupils on exhibition at their County In- 
stitutes. 

During the past two years many of the schools of 
my county closed with oral examinations, displaying 
at the same time, on the walls and desks of the school- 
room, specimens of work executed by the pupils during 
the term. Variety and zest were added to the exami- 
nation exercises by interspersing singing and literary 
exercises. The schools of one township united at the 
close of the term of 1879, in holding an exhibition of 
scholars’ work; and, at the close of the term just 
ended, several districts held a joint exhibition of the 
same character. 

The papers thus prepared and exhibited, together 
with collections made, and apparatus devised and 
manufactured by pupils and teachers, are preserved ; 
part being retained by the schools, and a portion for- 
warded to the County Superintendent’s office, which 
thus constitutes an educational museum in miniature. 

At a meeting of Superintendents in Washington, 
Gen. Garfield called in question the methods and re- 
sults of modern educational practice as compared with 
those of the past, citing the failures at West Point en- 
trance examinations as evidence of the inefficiency of 
the present public school system. As there were no 
products of the school work of years back to compare 
with the products of the school work of to-day, it was 
an easy matter to make statements on either side of the 
question which might or might not be worthless, with- 
out fear of contradiction by facts. So it will be seen 
that these exhibits have (or will have in the future) a 
value in themselves, aside from the benefit derived by 
the pupils in preparing thém. 

I shall endeavor briefly to suggest methods for the 
preparation of materials which will be tangible and 
permanent evidence of the methods and results in all 
our schools, and the preparation of which will serve to 
improve the prevailing good methods, and correct those 
that are bad. 

The manuscript work of the pupils should be so ar- 
ranged as to exhibit in a clear, self-explanatory manner 
the regular work of every pupil in every class; the 
name, age and grade of the pupil; the branch of study 
and the particular subject in the branch from which the 
work is ‘taken; the time at which the work was pre- 
pared, and the amount of time used in preparing each 
exercise ; the manner of preparation; the rank in any 
given exercise of any pupil as compared with all the 
other pupils in the class; the names of the pupils ab- 
sent from the class at the time the exercise was taken 
up; and the name of the school, the district, and of the 
teacher. 
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Every class should be made to contribute to the 
written work ; and every branch required by law to be 
taught in our schools should be represented by manu- 
scripts prepared during the term. Specimens of draw- 
ing—inventive industrial drawing and map-drawing— 
displayed on the wall, or mounted as class-work and 
fastened together with binding-pins are very attractive. 

Lt must be understood that no exercise is ever taken 
up merely for exhibition purposes. Jt must always 
serve in the best manner the purposes of correct and 
thorough instruction. 

The usual method pursued in my own county of 
mounting papers prepared by pupils, is to write a 
heading to each paper containing the following items: 
The name, age, and standing of the pupil, and the 
grade or class to which he belongs; the branch, the 
subject, the manner of preparation, the time employed, 
the date of preparation and the number of the exercise. 

The manner of preparation is distinguished—as a 
study prepared at the study seats with books open, a 
recttation written from memory at a regular lesson in 
class, or as an examination. 

The papers constituting one exercise, or lesson, are 
fastened together with binding pins, the grade or 
standing of each pupil is marked on his paper by the 
teacher, and absent pupils are represented by adding a 
sheet containing the names of such pupils. The cause 
of absence may be ascertained afterward and stated 
near each name, 

HEADING OF INDIVIDUAL PAPERS. 
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A cover is then fastened over each set of class exer- 
cises which has displayed upon it the following facts: 
The date of preparation, the name of the district and 
of the school, the nnmber of the set of exercises, the 
branch and lesson, the number of pupils in the class, 
the average age and average standing of the members, 
the manner of preparation and the name of teacher. 


MODEL OF COVER USED LAST TERM. 
SECOND ANNUAL EXPOSITION 
OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CLARION COUNTY, PA, 
For School Year beginning Fune 1, 1879, ending Fune 1, 1880. 
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It will repay the teacher to have these covers printed 
on neat paper. 

When on exhibition, the exercise thus prepared 
should be fastened securely to the tops of the study 
desks, in appropriate order so that persons wishing to 
examine them may do so while being comfortably 
seated, without danger of confusion or disarrangement. 

In addition to the regular branches usually taught in 
our schools, the pupils may readily be induced to col- 
lect specimens of wood growing in the vicinity of the 
school and label them-; seeds may be bottled and 
labeled; grasses may be neatly mounted on a large 
card, numbered and catalogued; leaves and plants may 
be pressed and mounted on cards and the names of the 
specimens written; cabinets of rocks, fossils and min- 
erals may be formed under the direction of the teacher. 





An endless variety of material may thus be obtained. 
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which will serve for science lessons by means of 
objects, and which will add greatly to the attractiveness 
of a display of scholars’ work. 

Charts illustrating various subjects may be prepared 
by teachers and pupils. Advantage may be taken of 
unpleasant weather, when pupils cannot go out to play 
during the noon hour, at which time they may be in- 
terested in the preparation of charts and in devising 
and manufacturing apparatus illustrative of the subjects 
which the classes are studying. No better amusement 
could be afforded some pupils than by permitting them 
to assist in such work, and many will soon develop 
wonderful aptitude and talent in executing the work 
and in originating new ideas. 

One of our live teachers created a deep interest in 
this line of work a few years ago, while he carefully 
abstained from encroaching upon the time allotted to 
what is generally termed regular school work. The 
pupils eagerly traversed the adjoining fields and forests 
seeking for specimens; charts and many articles of 
apparatus were contrived, and that school, though in a 
country district, has a cabinet to-day that would not 
fail to interest any lover of science. 

We have in Clarion county, “ School expositions,” 
“ District expositions,’ and ‘County expositions ;’ 
and may we not hope that, before many years, we may 
have a State exposition of scholars’ work and a com- 
parison made of the work done in in different sections 
of our noble Commonwealth ? 

It is but proper to state that I am indebted for some 
of the ideas contained in this paper, to an article 
written for the Reunion, by Prof. R. H. Holbrook. 


LEGISLATION REQUIRED. 
At the close of the reading, Mr. Davis said 


that as the subject-matter of the paper had been 
already touched upon in previous discussions, 
it would be profitable to give the time allotted 
to its discussion to the further consideration of 
the paper read by Mr. Shaub, on “‘ New Legis- 


lation Required.’ On his motion, it was agreed 
to take up that question. 

Mr. Hofford, Carbon: Many of our school 
buildings are quite unsuitable. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, or some other com- 
petent authority, should furnish a plan for 
country school-houses, and the law should 
compel the Directors to build them of sufficient 
size, and provide proper furniture and ventila- 
tion. Again, the school grounds are often too 
small—they should include at least an acre. 

Mr. McQuown, Clearfield : Can the Superin- 
tendent add any branch to the Provisional cer- 
tificate, and require teachers to be examined 
upon it? 

The Chair: He cannot. 

Mr. McQuown: Then I think we need some 
legislation to widen the certificate, to take in 
“general information.” 

Mr. Keith, Altoona: The present law has been 
so construed as to include general information. 

The Chair: Of course ; and there is no diffi- 
culty in bringing all you want within the legal 
branches. You can put algebra and geometry 
under arithmetic, for instance ; and so with the 
other branches. 

Mr. Desh, Allentown: When Directors re- 
quire additional branches, we are required to 
examine upon them. 

Mr. Prather, Venango: We ought to raise 
our standard for the Permanent certificate, add- 
ing Algebra, Geometry, and Natural Science. 
The Iowa certificate embraces several of the 
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higher branches, and our Pennsylvania stand- 
ard looks small beside theirs. 

The Chair: I suggest that two or more mem- 
bers be added to the Committee on Legislation 
already appointed, and that all suggestions re- 
lating to changes in the law be referred to the 
committee, with instructions to select not more 
than two or three of the most important points, 
presenting them to the Legislature in proper 
form. 

On motion of Mr. Dickson, Allegheny, the 
proposed addition to the committee was or- 
dered, and Messrs. Shaub, Lancaster, and 
Shelley, York, were appointed. 

Mr. H. S. Jones, Erie, then read the follow- 
ing paper on 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 


THE school system of Pennsylvania recognizes five 
kinds of Teachers’ Certificates: 1. The Provisional : 
2. The Professional: 3. The Permanent: 4. The 
Teachers’’ Normal: and 5. The Normal School Di- 
ploma. 

The first named fall into the hands of the ordinary 
rank and file of the educational army of our Common- 
wealth. The second go to privates of high promise or 
to the minor officers; the third, fourth and fifth to those 
that lead or claim to be leaders. 

It is evident to any person somewhat familiar with 
our system of licensing teachers, that the certificates of 
Pennsylvania teachers are too much like our paper 
currency before the days of the immortal “ greenback,” 
differing considerably as to the thing signified— “very 
good” in county A, proving only “good” or “mid- 
dling” in county B or C, or vice versa, the paper being 
at a discount or at a premium. No one of practical 
sense can hope to see the day when this state of affairs 
will be radically changed, but it is wise-to look for 
factors that cause this condition, and labor for their 
elimination. 

As to the first named certificate, the law calls for a 
“‘ fair’ knowledge of the prescribed branches; for the 
second, the word “thorough” takes the place of “ fair.” 
Now, it is not difficult to realize that, with but little 
else than these two words of direction, a characteristic 
difference should come to the surface in the way of re- 
sults in the examination of teachers. 

But what can be done? Sometimes the best way to 
begin the solution of a problem is to introduce a new 
element. In this case, it is recommended that directive 
instructions in detail be given out by the School De- 
partment, that would give to these two words of legal 
import, such definitions as shall place their technical 
use beside hundreds of similar words standing pro- 
monotory-like in our statute and common law. - There 
can be no serious question as to the legality of direc- 
tions of this sort emanating from the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. It would be out of place to in- 
troduce in this paper a plan in detail. This could be 
safely left in the hands of our Superintendent, but in 
order to illustrate a few features of what is proposed, I 
read from the Regulations of Ontario, Canada, as they 
pertain to the examination of teachers : 

The following shall be the subjects of examination 
for the non-professional examinations for the three 
classes of certificates: 

1.—for Third-Class Certificates. 

Reading.—To be able to read any passage selected 
from the authorized Reading-books intelligently, ex- 
pressively, and with correct pronunciation. 

Spelling. —To be able to write correctly any passage 
that may be dictated from the Reading-book. 

Etymology.—To know the prefixes and affixes and 
principal roots. 
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Grammar and Composition.—Grammatical forms 
and definitions. Analysis and parsing of prose and 
easy verse. Changing the construction of sentences. 
Short narratives or descriptions. Rendering of poetry 
into prose. Familiar and business letters. 

English Literature—To be able to answer easy 
questions on works or portions of works to be pre- 
scribed from time to time. 

History.—The leading events of English and Cana- 
dian History. 

Geography.—The maps of the Continents, Canada, 
Ontario, Great Britain and Ireland, and the principal 
dependencies of the Empire. Map drawing. Rudi- 
ments of physical, mathematical and physical geogra- 
phy. 

Arithmetic —Simple and compound rules. Reduc- 
tion, vulgar and decimal fractions, proportion, interest, 
discount, stocks, exchange and square root. 

Algebra.—The elementary rules and easy simple 
equations. 

Luclid.—Definitions, postulates and axioms. Book I. 
Writing.—To be able to write legibly and neatly. 


2.—For Second-Class Certificates. 

Spelling.—To be able to write correctly a passage 
dictated from any English author, and to spell all non- 
technical English words. 

£tymology.—To know the prefixes, affixes, and the 
principal Latin and Greek roots. To be able to ana- 
lyze etymologically words selected from reading books. 

Grammar.—To be thoroughly acquainted with the 
definitions and grammatical forms and rules of syntax, 
and be able to analyze and parse, with application of 
said rules, any sentences in prose or verse. 

Composition.—The framing of sentences. Familiar 
and business letters. Rendering of poetry and prose 
themes. 

English Literature—Critical reading of works or 
portions of works, to be prescribed from time to time 
by the Department. 

History.—To have a good knowledge of general 
English and Canadian History. Outlines of Roman 
History. The Examination will be on the periods 
prescribed in the High School programme for the 
Lower School. 

Geography.—To have a fair knowledge of political, 
physical, and mathematical geography. Map geogra- 
phy generally; Canada and the British Empire more 
particularly. 

Arithmetic and Mensuration.—To be thoroughly 
familiar with Arithnietic in theory and practice, and 
to be able to work problems in the various rules. 
Areas of rectilinear figures, and volumes of right 
parallelopipeds and prisms. The circle, sphere, cylin- 
der and cone. 

Algebra.—Elementary rules, factoring, greatest com- 
mon measure, least common multiple, square root, 
fractions, surds, simple equations of one, two and three 
unknown quantities, easy quadratics. Zaclid.—Books, 
I. and II., with problems. 

Natural Philosophy.—To be acquainted with prop- 
erties of matter and with the elementary principles of 
statics, hydrostatics and pneumatics. 

Chemistry.—Combustion, the structure and proper- 
ties of flame, nature and composition of ordinary fuel. 
The atmosphere, its constitution, effects of animal and 
vegetable life on its composition. Water, chemical 
peculiarities of natural waters, such as rain-water, river- 
water, spring water, sea-water. Hydrogen, oxygen, in- 
trogen, carbon, chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, and the 
more important. compounds. Combining proportions 
by weight and by volume. Symbols and nomenclature. 

Writing.—To be able to write legibly and neatly. 

Book-keeping.—To understand book-keeping by 
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3.—For First-Class Certificates. 


Reading.—To be able to read intelligently and ex- 
pressively a passage selected from any English author. 

Spelling.—To be able to write correctly a passage 
dictated from any English author, and to spell all non- 
technical English words. 

L£tymology.—The same as for second-class certifi- 
cates. 

Grammar.—To be thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject. 

Composition.—The same as for second-class certifi- 
cates, 

English Literature—To have a general acquaint- 
ance with English Literature and its history, and a 
fuller knowledge of special eras and authors to be from 
time to time prescribed by the Department. 

History.—A special knowledge of certain periods to 
be prescribed from time to time by the Department. 

Geography.—Moder geography. Ancient geogra- 
phy, as far as is necessary for understanding the history 
of Greece and Rome. A special knowledge of the 
geography of the British Empire. 

Arithmetic and Mensuration.—To know the subject 
in theory and practice. To be able to solve problems 
with accuracy, neatness and despatch. To be ready 
and accurate in solving problems in mental arithmetic. 
To be familiar with rules for mensuration of surfaces 
and solids. 

Algebva.—Thé same as for second-class certificates, 
with quadratic equations, proportion, progressions, per- 
mutations, and combinations, and the binomial theorem. 

Euclid.—First four books. Definitions of V., and 
Book VI., with exercises. For female teachers the 
first three books only of Euclid are required. If, how- 
ever, the candidate desires a certificate of eligibility as 
an examiner, the same examination must be passed in 
Euclid as is required of male teachers. 

Natural Philosophy and Physical Science.-—The 
properties of matter. The elementary principles of 
statics, hydrostatics, pneumatics and dynamics. A 
good general acquaintance with the subjects of heat, 
light and electricity. 

Chemistry.—The chief physical and chemical char- 
acters, the preparation, and the characteristic tests of 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, fluorine, sulphur, phosphorus and silicon. The 
principal points in the Chemistry of the following 
metals: Potassium, sodium, calcium, aluminium, mag- 
nesium, zinc, iron, tin, arsenic, copper, lead, mercury, 
silver and gold. 

Carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, oxides and acids of 
nitrogen, ammonia, olefiant gas, marsh gas, sulphurous 
and sulphuric acids, sulphuretted hydrogen, hydro- 
chloric acid, phosphoric acid, phosphoretted hydrogen, 
silica. 

Combining proportions by weight and by volume; 
general nature of acids, bases, and salts; symbols and 
- nomenclature. 

The Atmosphere, its constitution, effects of animal 
and vegetable life upon its composition, combustion, 
structure and properties of flame, nature and composi- 
tion of ordinary fuel. : 

Water, chemical peculiarities of natural waters, such 
as rain-water, river-water, spring-water, sea-water. 

Botany.—Applications of Chemistry to Agriculture, 
an introductory course of vegetable anatomy and phy- 
siology, illustrated by the examination of at least one 
plant in each of the crowfoot, cress, pea, rose, parsley, 
sunflower, mint, nettle, willow, arum, orchis, lily, and 
grass families; systematic botany ; . flowering plants of 
Canada. 

Physiology.—General view of the structure and 
functions of the human body; the vascular system of 
the circulation ; the blood and the lymph; respiration; 





single and double entry. 


the function of alimentation; motion and locomotion ; 
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touch, taste, smell, hearing, and sight; the nervous 
system. 

Book-Keeping.—The same as for Second-class cer- 
tificates. : 

Concerning the time for which certificates are 
granted, a word or two may be in place. The law 
provides that the Provisional Certificate shall be in 
force one year; butit is said that it is not uncommon 
for Superintendents to issue certificates for a certain 
number of months oraterm. It would seem best to 
modify the law if the term of one year is too long. 

The term of the Professional Certificate should be 
prominently printed or written on the form, and the 
words of the act, “‘ During the official term . 
and for one year thereafter,” should be changed, or 
openly and plainly construed by the proper authority 
so as to enable the Superintendent to place in the cer- 
tificate the time for which it is granted. 

It is not a pleasant fact to consider that in some in- 
stances, Permanent Certificates have been given to 
teachers ; but it is encouraging to know that the present 
procedure of procuring a certificate of this grade is 
through the ordeal of examination. Would it not be 
well to issue none except on examination? Also, it is 
suggested that studies for this grade be added to the 
usual list, say elementary algebra, elementary science, 
general information, book-keeping, etc. The word 
permanent means a good deal ; and as time moves on, 
the broadening wants of our schools will call for 
broader teachers than those developed from even a 
thorough knowledge of the prescribed branches. 

A question as to the time force of a Teachers’ 
Normal School Certificate has arisen. This is a source 
of misunderstanding and anxiety, which should be 
settled. The certificate should show plainly on its 


face, how the possessor stood in examination in the 


branches named therein. 

As to the Normal School Diploma, it seems but just 
that it should show the standing of the holder in his 
class—“ very good,” “ good,” or middling.” 


Miss H. E. Brooks, Lackawanna, next read 
the following paper on 


THE RELATION OF NORMAL GRADUATES TO THE 
PROFESSION. 

Is it wisdom for the State to expend thousands of 
dollars annually for the training of her teachers? The 
question is best answered by another. If by a single 
stroke of the sorcerer’s wand, every Normal School in 
the State were annihilated, and every vestige of their 
work, would our schools be any the worse for it? 
That is the question. 

If by a single stroke of the magic wand, every medi- 
cal college in the world were annihilated, and all 
knowledge obtained from them, would the efficiency 
of our physicians be sensibly affected ? One is shocked 
at the unreasonableness of such a question. Human 
language is weak in its ability to portray the myriad of 
woes which such a catastrophe would entail upon 
humanity. But doctors of medicine treat our physical 
system only—the material, clayey part of ourselves. 

I wish it understood that there are few who value 
more than myself, the importance of attention to the 
body corporal. To me, the maxim “ Health is a duty ; 
sickness, a sin,’’ is the straightest orthodoxy, and rather 
than the number of physicians should be made less, I 
would have every man and woman become a trained 
physician; that is, trained to not get sick; trained to 
get well in the shortest possible time if sick, trained to 
do duty in the sick-room properly when needed, and 
to stay away when not needed. When the individual 
has received the requisite training which this requires, 
then he or she is ready for training of a different 
nature. 
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The age is too far advanced to admit the discussion 
of the question, whether training for any occupation is 
necessary or not. This principle is accepted. When 
applied to teachers, the point to be discussed is the 
relative value of the trained and the untrained teacher. 

In the trained teacher, or the Normal graduate, if 
you please, we find, first of all,a knowledge of the 
laws of mind, of the processes of the development, and 
of the forces that tend to develop mind. Wealso find 
in him a knowledge of the powers of the mind, and 
the ability to analyze, as it were, the intellect of each 
individual in his charge. He readily recognizes a 
quickness of perception and a dull imagination, or a 
retentive memory and a lack of ability to reason cor- 
rectly, and he at once adopts a method intended to 
develop the dormant faculty. To the unimaginative, 
he will present beautiful objects of form and color, and 
require practice in forming different combinations, 
To the stupid reasoner, he will give the simplest syllo- 
gisms. To the dull boy who cannot remember the 
multiplication table, he will present associations of 
ideas, and so on. 

The trained teacher knows better when and how 
much aid should be rendered. He understands more 
clearly the caw and the cannot of the pupil’s efforts. 
He has a better knowledge of the art of questioning, 
He understands the philosophy of the Socratic method. 
He knows better when to ask, and, what is of equal 
importance, when not to ask a question. He knows 
better what to ask and what not to ask. 

He has a more intelligent understanding of the ob- 
jects to be attained by recitations, and he conducts his 
in a manner that will best tend to produce these results. 
He has a better knowledge of the capabilities of the 
mind with which he is dealing, and, consequently 
makes a better adaptation of the matter to be taught to 
the individual to whom it is to be taught. 

The Normal graduate has also a more intelligent 
understanding of the moral nature of the child-mind. 
If he is true to his Ada Mater, the inculcation of 
noral truths will be incorporated with all his daily 
work. The pupil with careless, irregular habits will 
be carefully led to see the results to be gained by 
promptness, by dispatch, by thoroughness, and by con- 
tinued application. The pupil—and his name is legion 
—who has revelled for years in the idea that all suc- 
cessful deceptions practiced upon the teacher are lau- 
rels which would do credit to first-class politicians, will 
be shown that all deception is base and unworthy of 
every one who bears the image of his Creator; that 
there is nothing so much to be desired, nothing so 
grand, so heroic, so beautiful as truth. 

I would not be understood to imply that a Normal 
diploma is a synonym for all the qualities enumerated. 
No infallible standard can be applied to any profession. 
Not all the disciples of Aisculapius who write M. D. 
after their names are worthy of the title. Not all pro- 
fessed followers of the Cross wear white robes; and 
there was one unfaithful in the twelve our Saviour 
chose; but who of us dare say that because of. this, 
the religion of Christ is not a grand reality ? 

Neither would I assume that no good teaching is 
done by any but the Normal graduate. This position 
would be as untenable as the other. Many untrained 
teachers are doing excellent work, but the difference 
lies in this: these work mechanically, by imitation, as 
it were, while the Normal teacher sees in all his work 
the relations of cause and effect; the one is simply a 
mechanic, the other an artist. 

The next question to be considered is, What propor- 
tion of the teachers who have been educated at the ex- 
pense of the State are making a good return to the 
State? Ofthis I have not been able to obtain any 
Statistics, and can give the results of my own observa- 
tion only. As I have had a somewhat extended ac- 
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quaintance in the counties of Erie, Warren, Crawford, 
Mercer, Lawrence, Wayne, and Lackawanna, perhaps 
what I may say may not be without weight. From all 
the knowledge that I have been able to obtain, at least 
ninety per cent. of the Normal graduates are recognized 
as successful teachers. What other profession presents 
a higher standard? This is deserving of all the more 
consideration, when we remember that the Normal 
School system is yet only in its infancy ; and it is espe- 
cially gratifying to know that enough, and more than 
enough, has been proved to place the matter beyond 
an experiment. 

There is another point which should be considered 
in the discussion of this question. No candidate is 
admitted to any other profession who is not examined 
by a board composed of members of that profession, 
instead of by a single member. His certificate or 
diploma is signed by the members of this board, and 
no valid one can be obtained through any other source. 


The Normal School is the only channel through which 


such a certificate can be obtained that bears the seal of 
the State, and is valid throughout the State. All who 
have obtained such a certificate, either by completing 
the regular course of study or by application to the 
board after three years’ successsul teaching, and have 
afterward received their diploma, are recognized as 
our Normal Graduates, a title of which they may justly 
be proud. These are they who compose the vast army 
of successful teachers of whom we speak. 

Not only is this true, but more. Where the Normal 
graduates are most numerous, the standard of the whole 
county is elevated. The leaven seems to permeate the 
entire region. I speak but the truth, when I say that 
a difference of twenty years exists, at the present time, 
between the methods of teaching in the counties where 
Normal teachers are numerous and where they are not. 
Though this statement may seem an extravagant one, 


Iam willing that it shall go on record, for the facts 
sustain it. 

In consideration of all this, who can estimate the 
value that our trained teachers are to the State? They 
are returning an hundred fold for whatever expense 


they may have occasioned. It is a matter of great 
regret that this feature in the economy of our school 
system is not better understood. The strongest argu- 
ment ever made against American slavery was ad- 
vanced by the pro-slavery party, that the negroes did 
not need freedom because they did not wish it. As if 
such a condition could ever be possible until all the 
manhood was crushed out of one’s soul! 

It is equally true, in the counties where so few 
trained teachers are found, that no stronger argument 
is required of their need than the indifference with 
which they are regarded. Taxes are levied and col- 
lected ; teachers are hiréd and the schools “set agoing,”’ 
as it is called; and they go—in their old tread-mill style 
month after month and year after year. Nobody is 
concerned as to what books are used, what branches 
taught, or what methods employed. The teachers’ re- 
ports show a most lamentable irregularity of attendance, 
and it is surprising on what trivial excuses children are 
allowed to stay away from school. A general apathy 
pervades the entire community. 

What a revolution would be effected if a corps of 
our wide-awake, enthusiastic, practical Normalites 
were imported and set to work! “What a brushing of 
cobwebs would take place! When this is done, the 
true relation of the Normal Graduates to the profession 
will be felt and acknowledged throughout the State. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Chair: It will be remembered that when 
at an earlier stage of the Convention the dis- 
cussion seemed to trench upon this subject, it 
was deferred until this paper should be read. 
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Now is the time to consider the Normal School 
question, and I hope there will bea full expres- 
sion of opinion. 

Mr. Chamberlian, Crawford: Will the Presi- 
dent inform me what is the comparative status 
of a Permanent certificate and a Normal 
diploma, in electing a Committee on Permanent 
Certificates ? 

The Chair: The law is silent on this point; 
but the opinion of the Department is that they 
stand exactly on the same footing, and the 
Committee may be chosen from both or either, 
indiscriminately—neither outranks the other. 

Mr. Chamberlain: Must the two years’ teach- 
ing required for the second diploma be done 
within the two years immediately following the 
issue of the first ? 

The Chair: I do not think that is necessary ; 
but whether, as a license to teach, the first 
diploma empowers the holder to teach two 
terms with a ten years’ interval, or to wait ten 
years before beginning to teach, is another 
question, and one on which I am not prepared 
to give a decision. It will be further consid- 
ered, and the conclusion will be given in Zhe 
Journal when reached. 

Mr. Shaub, Lancaster: The law is not clear 
on this point, and injustice may be done Nor- 
mal graduates by some constructions of it. 
The law should be made so plain that no mis- 
construction would be possible; and the com- 
mittee will be glad to hear any suggestion in 
that direction. 

Mr. Woodruff, Bucks: This is a practical 
question. If the holder of the first certificate 
is not a legal teacher after the expiration of two 
years, which the law seems to contemplate, 
then the district employing such teacher would 
not be entitled to the appropriation. After ex- 
amining the law carefully, I can find nothing 
upon which to extend the certificate beyond the 
two years. For myself, I have decided not to 
endorse these certificates when more than three 
years old. What is the position of the teacher 
when the Superintendent refuses to endorse? 

The Chair: If the teacher neglects to apply 
for the second diploma within the proper limit 
of time, it is his own fault, and he cannot com- 
plain. The policy of the law was to make 
Superintendents the judges of the teaching of 
the Normal graduates. They must pass the 
Directors, the County Superintendent and the 
Board of Examiners, to receive the second di- 
ploma; and if after two years’ teaching Super- 
intendents evdorse their certificates, who is to 
blame if they are not skilled practical teachers ? 
It is our business to know that to which we 
certify, and it does not become a Superintend- 
ent to complain of inefficiency in teachers un- 
der such circumstances. It might be best to 
extend the time for applying for the second 
diploma to three, or at most four years; but I 
believe the general policy of the law on this 
subject is good, and we should stand by it. 

Mr. Shaub, Lancaster: I should like to see 
these years of grace extended. The teacher 
may not have reached your standard for en- 
dorsement in two terms, but in another year 
you can recommend him conscientiously. As 
matters stand, after the second year he is 
placedin a doubtful and uncomfortable position. 
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I confess that I have signed papers that were 
scarcely up to the mark, rather than risk their 
being left out altogether. 

Mr. Stewart, Delaware: Suppose a Normal 
graduate teaches the two terms, and one of the 
first Board refuses to sign the recommendation, 
or when the new Board comes in the teacher 
fails in securing their recommendation because 
they do not know him, or some personal feel- 
ing is brought to bear with that result, though 
the teacher is fully qualified and the teaching 
satisfactory. Is there any remedy in such cases? 

The Chair: The law provides none, and it 
needs amendment so that in cases of injustice 
there may be an appeal to some proper 
authority. 

Prof. Cooper, Edinboro’: A difficulty arises 
in case a teacher fails to complete her second 
year’s teaching before the Board of Examiners 
meet, and the Directors object to signing the 
recommendation because she has not taught 
two full terms. It seems to me that the law 
might be construed to make the first diploma 
good always for scholarship, and the second a 
certificate for practice. 

Mr. Ryan, Bradford: The word ‘ Perma- 
nent”’ is a misnomer, fora certificate good only 
in one county; in other States a Permanent 
certificate zs permanent—good always and 
everywhere. I think the law should be 
amended so as to reduce the Boards of Directors 
to three members, with proper compensation 
for their services. It is also true that some 
counties have an unfair advantage, by the loca- 
tion of the Normal Schools in or near them, 
over those at a greater distance; for the great 
majority of the pupils come from the neighbor- 
hood. Should not some provision be made for 
those counties whose teachers cannot afford to 
go to the Normal schools? A sister state sup- 
plements its Normal school appropriation by 
another to support teachers’ classes in the dif- 
ferent counties. Should not the Legislature 
consider the wants of a// the counties, and 
make some such provision ? 

Mr. Baer, Berks: I believe in Normal 
schools: | have studied in them, taught in 
them, and passed upon their work; and I be- 
lieve they should not only have all we give 
them, but more besides. I think all teachers 
should be licensed at the Normal schools, by 
a Board composed of the Principal of the 
school and the Superintendents in the Normal 
district. There should be three grades of cer- 
tificate; the lowest good for one year, the next 
for two, three or four years, and the highest to 
be Permanent when it receives the mark for 
Practice. This would be fair, it would simplify 
the licensing of teachers, and tend to uniform- 
ity of grade, and it would give the Normal 
schools a standing and authority which they 
ought to have. Another point in which the law 
needs amendment, is the election of Normal 
school Principals: as it now stands there is no 
standard of qualification, and anybody may be 
elected. There should be at least the same 
standard of qualification required of them as 
of County Superintendents. 

Mr. Buehrle, Reading: Perhaps on this ques- 
tion of legislation attention should be called to 
the pensioning of teachers; our United States 
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ought not, in such a matter to be behind 
Europe and South America. Besides, it some- 
times directly affects the efficiency of the 
schools; teachers are kept in position who are 
confessedly unfit, because they have been em- 
ployed for years, are growing old, and nobody 
wants to deprive them of what may be their 
only means of living; and though it is admitted 
to be a shame that children should be com- 
mitted to their hands, yet their hair grown gray 
in the service is pleaded on their behalf, and 
Directors are ynwilling to incur public odium 
by acting conscientiously. If some of the 
money spent by the State in the education of 
ephemeral, transient teachers, were given in- 
stead to pension those who have spent their 
lives in teaching, perhaps we might retain our 
teachers in the profession, and obviate to some 
extent the necessity of filling up the ranks con- 
tinually with inexperienced teachers. With 
our present salaries, why should a man or 
woman of good mind remain in the schools, to 
be set aside at fifty years of age without pro- 
vision for old age? Just here I would like to 
know the proportion of Normal graduates who 
remain in the profession. I do know that large 
numbers of them soon go into other professions, 
and I have tried to get information as to how 
long the average Normal graduate remains in 
the service of the State. I applied to the De- 
partment, and was referred to the Reports, but 
the information sought was not there; I then 
wrote to the Principals of the Normal schools, 
but their replies were not satisfactory. It is 
safe to say that not one-half of the male gradu- 
ates remain in our profession ten years. These 
gentlemen here who are Principals certainly 
can give us figures, if they will. 

Prof. Cooper, Edinboro’: I dd give you the 
information you asked, in exact figures. 

Mr. Buehrle: Yes; I believe you did. 

Prof. Maris, West Chester: So did I; and I 
will give them to the gentleman again, any 
time he wishes. 

Mr. Buehrle: Nobody will deny that a large 
proportion of the Normal graduates teach only 
a few years; and so far as these are concerned, 
it is a perversion of the bounty of the State, 
which is intended to be ysed in training for us 
permanent teachers. 

Prof. Beard, California: Of our sixty-nine 
graduates, nine out of ten are now teaching. 

Mr. Jones, Erie: I feel glad and grateful 
when these educated young men and women 
came into our starving profession even for a 
few years. They will make better fathers and 
mothers, better School Directors, better lawyers 
and doctors and Governors, if they have at- 
tended a Normal school. Good, strong men 
and women cannot afford to stay in the profes- 
sion as it is; but while they are in they stir up 
things, and help us to grow. 

The discussion closed here. 


DEATH OF PROF. ALLEN. 


On motion of Mr. N. R.: Thompson, of War- 
ren, a committee of five, Mr. Henry Houck to 
be chairman, was appointed to prepare resolu- 
tions expressing the sense of this Convention 
relative to the death of the late Prof. F. A. 
Allen. The comuinittee consisted of Messrs. H 
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Houck, N. R.. Thompson, W. H. Curtis, W. W. 
Woodruff, and Miss S. I. Lewis. 

The Chair announced the committee to wait 
on State Treasurer, recommending the appoint- 
ment of sub-committee for the purpose: Messrs. 
Chamberlain, of Crawford; Ryan, of Bradford ; 
Baer, Berks; Magee, Clinton; Cottingham, 
Easton; Transeau, Williamsport; Patterson, 
Pottsville ; Bates, Shamokin; Hoffecker, Mont- 
gomery; Larrabee, Wayne; Spiegel, West- 
moreland; Burrows, Union; Craighead, In 
diana; Twining, Erie ; and Davis, Clarion. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned, to 
meet at 8% a. m. to-morrow. 


_ 


CITIES AND BOROUGHS. 








THURSDAY MORNING. 


HE City and Borough Superintendents 

met at g a. m., Thursday morning, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction presiding. 
Under the head of miscellaneous business, the 
subject of bringing into the public schools 
truant and vagrant children was first consid- 
ered. 

Mr. W. H. Shelley, York, gave an interesting 
account of the plan pursued in York, in follow- 
ing up this class of children, truants and va- 
grants. During the past year they had suc- 
ceeded, he thought, in reclaiming and gathering 
into the schools about sixty, and many of them 
had become quite regular and prompt in their 
attendance. In many of these cases the chil- 
dren had to be provided with clothing as well 
as books, to prepare them for school. He could 
recall numerous instances of truants who have 
almost entirely reformed. 

Mr. G. W. Bartch reported the plan pursued 
in Shenandoah to be very similar to that de- 
scribed by Mr. Shelley. He presented to the 
Convention a form of report made monthly to 
the parents, showing the number of days each 
pupil was in attendance, as well as the number 
of recitations he had made, his lateness, deport- 
ment, cleanliness, etc. In cases of truancy 
and unexplained absence, the teachers are re- 
quired to visit the parents, to give them a state- 
ment of facts, and to learn, if possible, the 
cause of absence. When cases are reported 
to the Superintendent, and he finds it necessary, 
corporal punishment is inflicted. 

Mr. Luckey, Pittsburgh, desired to know if 
any of the Superintendents could report one 
case where corporal punishment resulted in 
permanent good. He believed it lowered the 
dignity of the Superintendent or teacher, and 
of the profession, for him to take a rod in his 
hand toinflict punishment. He believed it was 
the business of the teacher to teach, to impart 
instruction; and if a pupil does not know how 
to conduct himself in school, send him home. 

It is the business of the parent to see that his 
child attends school regularly, and conducts 
himself properly, and he is the person to inflict 
such punishment as he thinks desirable. 

After some further remarks by Supts. Gantz, 
Bates, Patterson, and others, the discussion 
closed. 
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Mr. V. G. Curtis, Corry, then read the follow- 
ing paper on a 
GRADED COURSE FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 

ALL vital educational questions may be condensed 
into “ What?” “ When ?” and “ How ?” and although 
the “ How?’ is often inseparably connected with the 
others, yet it comes in my province to consider only 
the “ What” and “ When” as applied to city schools. 

I apprehend no occasion for bringing the howitzers 
and columbiads of the “new departure” to bear upon 
the crumbling fortresses of that fogyism on whose faded 
banners are inscribed the three R’s. That battle has 
been fought and won. Those ramparts have been 
scaled, and the proud bird of victory flaps his tri- 
umphant wings over the battered walls and broken 
cross-guns of that ancient stronghold. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 4//antic Monthly 
and the Mew York Tribune are inveighing sharply 
against the common school system; notwithstanding 
Gail Hamilton has dipped her pen in the black ink of 
wormwood and _ nut-galls, and impaled us all upon the 
point of it; notwithstanding even the astute Dr. Hol- 
land has declared that the “average teacher has no 
competent idea of what education really is,” yet we 
have the temerity to claim there has positively been an 
advance all along the educational line. We have posi- 
tive evidence that the stream of education is broader 
than it was ten years ago. We have been borne out 
upon its swelling tide. We have discovered and ex- 
plored a new continent. We have planted thereon our 
vines and fig-trees, and are beginning to enjoy the 
fruitage thereof. 

We have come to a better understanding of the con- 
ditions of child-life. We do not, as formerly, ignore 
the natural order of development of the human mind, 
and we do provide studies for the youth entrusted to 
our care in accordance with that order. We have dis- 
covered that reading is not a mere recognition and 
repetition of words, but the conveying of thoughts and 
living pictures from mind to mind. We have come to 
realize that the gift of song is almost as universal as the 
gift of speech, and that vocal music can be taught to 
children as readily as reading and writing. Our eyes 
have been opened to the humiliating fact that France 
and Germany and other countries of Europe are far in 
advance of our country in the arts of design, in the 
drafting of machinery, and in all the departments of 
skilled industry; and that, if we hope to compete suc- 
cessfully with those nations in the production of the 
most profitable articles of manufacture, those which 
will most surely add to our material prosperity, we 
must instruct our youth in some uniform and practical 
system of industrial drawing. 

We have been brought to acknowledge that the 
natural sciences are not only peculiarly adapted to se- 
cure the highest degree of mental activity and power, 
but, above all, are the studies most likely to turn this 
activity and power to the useful purposes of-life. And, 
finally, we have been reluctantly obliged to admit that 
a vast amount of time has been squandered in our dest 
schools over abtruse rules and knotty problems in 
Arithmetic; over isolated facts and useless names in 

Geography ; over senseless paradigms and dry analyses 
in Grammar, which time had far better been spent in 
opening the pupil’s eyes to the beauty and symmetry 
of a way-side flower or of a delicately-tinted shell; in 
teaching him the curious habits and characteristics of 
animals; in giving him some knowledge of the air he 
breathes, the uses of the food he eats, the functions of 
his own body, and in directing his investigations to the 
causes of winds and storms, thunder and lightning, the 
uses of the lever and inclined plane, the principle of 
the steam-engine, the barometer and the telegraph. 





These would have afforded better mental discipline, 
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and the discipline would have been in the direction of 
that which would answer the highest purposes of life. 

In the progress of civilization, it has come to be 
quite generally conceded that the highest welfare of 
the individual, and the successful existence of the 
State demand that all the people shall be educated. 
There is not quite such unanimity as to how far they 
shall be educated nor of what that education shall 
consist. 
cation is to develop mind as mind, without reference 
to the special interest or special pursuits of life; while 
the utilitarian will tell us that education must be prac- 


tical, such as will prepare for the active duties of life | 


which means—to learn to make money, to cheat your 
neighbor, to “hold office if you can get it,” to organize 
a co-operative insurance company, or to be a bank 
president. 

Now there ought to be a golden mean found in 
which an education shall train each individual char- 
acter in the direction of its highest possible attainment 
in knowledge and virtue, and which still adapts itself 
to the useful ends of life. We don’t care to turn the 
school-room into a work-shop or manufactory in which 
children are run through a kind of patent process and 
turned out ready-made mechanics, doctors or lawyers, 
nor do we want by any process to create etherealized or 
fossilized beings, not quite angels but far from wide- 
awake through-going men. What we must make of 
our children is—men and women, primarily; citizens, 
eventually. 

The factors in the problem are, for city schools—say 
nine months each year for ten, perhaps twelve years ; 
360 weeks, of five days each in which to do up the 
entire school work of life. Required, Citizens, of the 


great Republic of America in every way capable of | 


the responsible task of self-government. 
Shall we crowd these children through 5 school 


readers of 1200 pages in all; through 2 spellers, 200 ! 
geographies, 700 | 


pages; 4 arithmetics, 800 pages; 3 
quarto pages; and 3 grammars, of about 800 pages? 
Or shall we give them those things which they must 
use in after-life, and try to teach them as they ave used. 

The principal studies acknowledged as necessary to 
be taught in any schools may be classed as Language, 
Mathematics, and Physical Science. The order to be 
observed in teaching those subjects should be, 

1. Language. Words as signs of ideas, oral com- 
position as the expression of thought, spelling, lan- 
guage lessons, grammar and rhetoric; literature; 
classics. 

2. Mathematics: Geometrical forms, arithmetic, 
mental and written; algebra; geometry by demonstra- 
tions; trigonometry and surveying. 

3. Physical Science: Physiology; zoology; botany; 
geography; philosophy; chemistry; geology. Music 


and drawing are already able to sustain their places as 


essentials. 

Let us outline the first steps. With a full knowledge 
of the natural activity and wonderfully bright percep- 
tive faculties of the unrepressed child of nature, we 
should arrange our course of study so as to bring him 
at once into contact with those things which will 


stimulate his natural thirst for knowledge, cultivate his | 
powers of observation, crystallize his thought into | 


language, and train his hand to do. 

‘Lhe word and phonic method of teaching reading is 
so universally adopted that no emphasis is needed to 
assign it to its proper place in primary instruction. 
Spelling by sound, with words classified according to 
their similarity in orthography and sound, silent, initial 
and terminal letters, is the necessary accompaniment of 
phonic reading, and the details of the methods are 
familiar to all. 

Writing and drawing should be introduced in the 
outset, crude though the first feeble efforts may be. 
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From the satisfactory results attained by some recent 
experiments, I am inclined to advocate the exclusive 
use of script forms in writing. If printing is used at 
all, let it come latter and incidentally, like spelling by 
letter. 

Instruction in arithmetic should be commenced in 
the first year of the course, because the faculty which 
deals in numbers is perceptibly developed at six years 
of age, and even earlier; and because it is true of this 
as of every other faculty of the mind, if it does not re- 
ceive proper attention when it first begins to manifest 
itself, its future growth and ultimate usefulness is im- 
paired. 

Most of our text-books in arithmetic (even the ele- 
mentary) are divided into set rules, and the pupil was 
formerly required to exhaust the most difficult points 
of one, before commencing the simplest of the next. 
If I had not recently been somewhat astounded by see- 
ing a criticism from the pen of an eminent educator of 
this State, the author of an excellent series of mathe- 
matical text-books, characterizing the so-called Grube 
method of teaching number as “ founded in error,” 
“ false in philosophy”’ and “ tedious and perplexing in 
practice,” I should have deemed it sufficient to desig- 
nate the aforesaid Grube method as THE method, and 
leave it without further comment. In the face of such 
high authority, it is no doubt presumptuous to still ad- 
here to one’s own conclusions, even though verified by 
actual experiment; yet, at the risk of being classed 
among those who are carried away by its novelty, or 
who are lacking in intelligence or experience, I still 
think it safe to assert, that there is no plan that I know 
of which seems to me to be simpler, clearev, or more 
philosophical in principle. Grube’s method masters 
the smaller numbers frst, and they are the pivots 
whereon the larger turn. Each process throws light 
upon the other, as each is the complement of the other. 

The first lessons in language are of great importance. 
As soon as the child begins to think, he should begin 
to put those childish thoughts into fzre language; and 
there are usually so many bad habits to correct, 
and there is so much of home and street influence to 
counteract, that it sometimes seems to teachers an al- 
most hopeless task. Every other lesson must be a 
language lesson, and there must also. be a systematic 
series adapted to the progressive stages of the young 
mind’s development; marks of punctuation, capital let- 
ters should be distinguished, at least, and their uses 
learned, so far as they are used in the sentences they 
read or write. 

The elementary lessons in science will begin in the 
form of lessons on common things. I don’t like to 
call them “object lessons,” because that term has been 
so woefully misunderstood, and so terribly abused, 
that it is dangerous. It has been the shibboleth of the 
Normal School graduate, and the grand hailing sign 
of reformers in education, till it is really in a bad state. 
But let us, as Superintendents, not only strongly recom- 
mend, but positively insist upon a series of easy con- 
versational lessons on familiar things—things that we 
wear, things that we eat, animals that walk, animals 


| that fly, the air we breathe, the water we drink, wind 


and rain, fire, smoke, flies, and worms. The object 
being to awaken or stimulate the faculties of observa- 
tion, to cultivate language and develop the powers of 
comparison and reasoning preparatory to further inves- 
tigation in the rich and attractive fields to which the 
pupil may thereafter be led. 

The elevating and reining influence of music in 
general, and its actual aid in the whole process of ed- 
ucation, its power as a mental discipline, and added 
charm to the associations of school and of home, fully 
establish its claim to a prominent place in every school 
curriculum. ‘The obstacles in the way of allowing this 
claim may be easily removed in all city schools. 
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Having thus stated what to my mind are the essen- 
tial subjects to be introduced in the primary depart- 
ments—the gateway of knowledge—lI thereby indicate 
the direction for progressive advancement. I cannot 
give the details of a complete syllabus, and I will be 
obliged to omit many suggestions that may seem of 
more importance to me than to any one else. 

Passing the intermediate grades, where reading, 
spelling, penmanship and drawing, number and lan- 
guage, science lessons and music, receive their due 
and appropriate attention, we come to the grammar 
grades where, if we have followed the process of cul- 
ture indicated, the pupil will have swept through cir- 
cle after circle of widening intelligence, and he is 
ready for the conscious pursuit of a science as such by 
somewhat difierent methods. From the learning of 
simple combinations of numbers, associated with things 
that he has seen and handled, he proceeds to the study 
of arithmetic as a science, omitting such rules as alliga- 
tion, cube root, duodecimals, repetends, and equation 
of payments. From the map of the school-room he 
proceeds to the geography of the city, the State, the 
United States, and of the world in general, but with- 
out minute naming of the far-off regions of South 
Africa, India, or China. From lessons in language 
and composition, he passes into the study of grammati- 
cal synthesis and analysis. From the observation of 
the common phenomena of matter, he is led to inquire 
into some of its simpler laws, and he commences the 
study of physics, and there are opened up to him path- 
ways through realms of knowledge, along which he 
may walk in future life according to taste and oppor- 
tunity. 

The school system is not complete without its crown- 
ing glory, the free high school; and regarding a suita- 
ble course of study for a city high school, I have only 
this to say: I think a portion of the clamor which is 
raised by a certain disaffected class of our various 
communities against the high schools, comes from the 
strict adherence to a purely classical course of study. 
Now, while we admit the value of classical studies as 
a means of mental discipline; while we acknowledge 
them to fruitful sources of that varied knowledge 
essential to the highest scholarship, let us vacate the 
untenable ground of their supremacy and acknowledge 
that if knowledge is to be acquired at all, it is because 
it is wanted for use in the world, and we might as well 
impart it in the way it will be wanted and used. In 
short, I would recommend two courses, or an elective 
course, in which zodlogy, chemistry, botany, the 
science of government and the science of accounts, 
studies which are sources of the highest discipline, 
shall be substituted for the Greek and Latin—thus 
providing a course better adapted to the wants of the 
masses of pupils who enter our high schools. 

I have imperfectly sketched the main essential features 
of a course well adapted to the average city school of 
the State; but I am aware the details must be evolved 
from the intelligent brain of a Superintendent conver- 
sant with the wants of his own community. 

Of two cities in the same Commonwealth, the inhabi- 
tants of the first may be engaged in coarser manufactures, 
which call for brawn and muscle. Taking men as we 
find them, the general tendency of such occupation is 
not elevating, and these parents will recognize in their 
children only those qualities which make them availa- 
ble for coarse toil. In the second a higher taste has 
been déveloped, its inhabitants comprising an army in 
skilled employment which requires more delicate and 
more accurate workmanship. The influence of these 
pursuits upon the parents of this latter community has 
been refining. Their aspirations are, therefore, more 
lofty, and they seek a higher culture. We cannot, and 
should not, serve these two cities with the same bill of 
fare. We must not neglect to create, if possible, a 
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desire for higher culture; but in the meantime we 
should lay out a course best suited to the wants of 
each community. 


The Convention decided to postpone discus- 
sion on the report of Supt. Curtis, and to hear 
the papers prepared by Supts. Cottingham, of 
Easton, and Ames, of Columbia. Mr. Cotting- 


hom’s paper is here given upon the general sub- 
ject of 


TRANSFERS AND PROMOTIONS. 


THE application of the principles of transfer and 
promotion in school administration admits of a two- 
fold consideration. It may be viewed as a necessity 
originating in the adaptation of teaching talent to the 
demands of specific school work, and be treated as a 
subject involving considerations that refer exclusively 
to the fitness and disposal of teachers: or its aim may 
be directed to the adjustment of the elements of a 
school so as to bring the circumstances of the indi- 
vidual pupil within the range of influences that are 
best adapted to his personal wants as a student: or 
to place him in relations that will afford every facility 
for continuous and successful advancement. 

The question, so far as it relates to the teacher, 
becomes one of expediency—it institutes an inquiry 
as to qualifications for particular fields of labor, and 
assigns positions agreeably to recognized adaptability. 
With the pupil it assumes the character of a privilege, 
by which he has guaranteed to him all the advan- 
tages of educational supply which his growing pro- 
ficiency may from time to time demand. Thus the 
teacher and the pupil are alike affected by the laws 
of progress which are operative in every regular and 
properly-adjusted school system. 

But presuming that the design in submitting for 
discussion the question embraced by the theme of this 
paper, comprehends that phase of the subject in which 
the pupil alone is interested, the views presented will 
be directed to an examination of the question so far 
as it relates to the transfer and promotion of pupils. 

No feature of school management involves conse- 
quences of greater vitality—none more potent as a 
means of preserving the status of the schools and 
none so effective in enlivening interest in school 
work as the judicious and faithful application of the 
principles involved in a transfer and promotion of 
pupils, The announcement of results in this particu- 
lar always begets an intensity of interest. We are all 
cognizant of the anxiety that hangs about the decision 
that fixes the future school relation of the pupil; and 
this anxiety is shared by both parent and teacher, 
the former by reason of the reflection of credit or 
discredit cast upon his child, the latter because of the 
inferences deducible in proof of professional skill. 

Transfer and promotion, though usually recognized 
as terms distinct in meaning, are nevertheless suscep- 
tible, in some uses, of synonymous interpretation. 
Every promotion is necessarily a transfer, but every 
transfer is not of necessity a promotion. But transfer 
in school parlance has a technical sense, and, as such, 
its employment conveys an idea different from that 
of promotion. 

Promotion is a change of school facilities by which 
the pupil is introduced to a wider and more elevated 
field of scholastic investigation. ‘This springs from 
necessity. The mental condition and acquisitions of 
the pupil, having reached the level of all possible 
attainment in one grade of school, demand his 
advancement to another of a higher and more con- 
genial grade. 

Transfer is a change of school relation which rests 
upon mere contingency ; it involves either the condi- 
tional preferment or the debasement of a pupil, and 
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may, for convenience, be classed as either expedient 
or circumstantial. 

Expedient transfers apply to those who have failed 
to sustain a creditable standing in all the branches of 
study embraced by the curriculum of a school, but 
have succeeded, equally with the best of the class, in 
maintaining a fair grade of scholarship in the leading 
studies thereof. Such pupils, although unable to 
furnish all the credentials necessary for promotion, 
may, by certificate of transfer, be advanced to a 
higher grade with fair prospects of eventually attain- 
ing the full standard of class proficiency. Experi- 
ence in school management cannot fail to adduce 
numerous instances in attestation not only. of the 
necessity, but of the wisdom, of such transfers, 
Again, the rule is applicable to those whose age 
admits of but a limited school attendance. These 
pupils generally are cognizant of their inefficiency, 
and, being ambitious to acquire a knowledge of 
studies which to them would prove of most practical 
value, seek the advantages of a school whose grade 
is in advance of their average standing, with the view 
of making the study of those branches a specialty. 
Such pupils should be gratified, and the expediency 
of transfer in cases of this kind is quite apparent. 

Another class, subject to transfer, consists of those 
who, by reason of indifference or neglect, not only fail 
as students, but prove an encumbrance to the progress 
of their classmates. The only and best provision for 


cases of this kind is an assignment to a class or school 
of inferior grade. 

The transposition denominated circumstantial has its 
origin in the peculiar circumstances of the pupil, and 
in no way refers to or involves the idea of fitness. The 
subjects of this species of transfer are chiefly those who, 
in consequence of a change of residence or for discip- 


linary reasons are removed from one school to another 
of the same grade. It includes also crippled and in- 
firm children, whose physical condition compels the 
subordination of school grade to mere convenience in 
school accommodation. 

The consideration of the subject of transfer will 
probably reveal but little that would indicate a very 
great diversity of opinion. The question of promotion, 
however, being one of paramount importance, and so 
universally applied in the manipulation of school 
machinery, will doubtless not fail to provoke discus- 
sion, and bring to the surface views and experiences 
that will prove both interesting and instructive. An 
investigation of this phase of the subject gives rise to 
the following inquiries which are respectfully submit- 
ted for your consideration : 

1st. What constitutes a fitness for promotion ? 

2d. How and by whom should this fitness be deter- 
mined ? 

3d. When and how often should promotions occur? 

The topics suggested furnish the chief points in the 
discussion, and the settlement of the questions involved 
will tend to unify effort and beget harmony in the ad- 
ministration of the various school systems of the state. 

The first inquiry introduces the candidate for promo- 
tion, and makes his intellectual attainments a subject 
of close scrutiny. His success or failure depends on a 
fulfillment of the requirements of some fixed standard 
of qualification. It is for us to say whether such 
standard shall be established, and if so, what that 
standard shall be. 

Every system of graded schools is presumed to have 
a curriculum so graded as to afford an easy and rapid 
transit from grade to grade until the highest school in 
the order has been reached. Each grade of the series, 
save the very lowest, presupposes some previous train- 
ing, which is made the condition of admission to that 
grade. Now, as the successive grades differ materially 
in point of scholarship and study, there must be a cor- 
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responding difference in the preparation required for 
each grade, consequently a different standard of quali- 
fication must be set up for each school in the series. 

The propriety of adopting an inflexible rule as a 
standard of attainment, and making a rigid conformity 
to its requirements a condition of promotion is ques- 
tionable ; and this is specially true in its application to 
schools of lower grade than the grammar or high 
school. Even in schools of the higher order where 
custom or policy has rendered compliance with definite 
terms of admission essential, the rule becomes inop- 
erative, if not harmful, unless provided with a margin 
sufficiently broad to comprehend all cases that come 
within the category of exceptions. 

In the matter of promotion the chief and only object 
for consideration should be the best interest of the 
pupil, rather than the claims set up for preserving 
inviolate a series of stereotyped rules and regulations. 
The pupil, and not the system, should be made the 
main object of solicitude. The school is organized 
for the benefit of the pupil, and the laws enacted for its 
government should be in harmony with that object. 
Any regulation that infringes upon the pupil’s welfare 
becomes oppressive and should be abolished. 

No rule or standard, however so well devised, can 
fully measure the mental status of a pupil. Its domain 
is simply question and answer, and all that it proposes 
to do and really does accomplish is to discover the 
percentage of correct answers made to a given number 
of questions, without determining whether the results 
achieved are the fruits of mere memorizing or those of 
mature reflection. Other and valuable qualities which 
enter into a pupil’s composition are not discoverable by 
rule or statute. The enthusiasm of the scholar, his 
tact, energy, and power of mental concentration never 
appear in an examination paper, and are consequently 
accounted as naught in summing up results that are to 
decide his promotion. 

If the premises assumed are tenable, then the usual 
standards by which pupils’ work is adjudged are not 
reliable, and a speedy innovation on a time-honored 
custom in vogue in our schools would certainly not be 
out of place. 

2d. But how and by whom should the pupil’s quali- 
fication for promotion be decided ? 

A recourse to systematic and set examinations is the 
method usually adopted, and this is accounted as the 
most feasible and satisfactory means of estimating a 
pupil’s worth. These examinations are sometimes oral, 
sometimes written, and frequently the oral and written 
combined. 

Whatever the preference may be as to the form of 
an examination, the details exhibited in the execution 
of the plan may be viewed as susceptible of presenting 
a variety of aspects. 

One plan would map out a course of study and de- 
signate by page and paragraph the exact amount of 
text-book the pupil is expected to master in a given 
time, and, at the expiration of that time, applies the 
test of an examination, and reckons the precision with 
which a pupil reproduces the mere phraseology of the 
text-book as evidence of scholarship. 

Another selects the leading, or what may be desig- 
nated the prominent, studies of the school, and makes 
them exclusively the basis of an examination. By this 
process it is assumed that the energy and skill exhibited 
in the mastery of the essential studies will carry the 
student successfully through those which are esteemed 
of minor importance, consequently an examination in 
the non-essentials is deemed unnecessary. 

Another depends on the daily grading of pupils’ 
work as the surest and most efficient means of estimat- 
ing a preparation for promotion. These grades are 
aggregated, at certain intervals, and averaged. The 
pupil who secures an average above the minimum 
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allowed for advancement is adjudged worthy, and his 
preferment is assured. 

Another institutes periodic school examinations, and 
makes them occasions of mere review, in which the 
teachers and pupils are paraded as subjects of inspec- 
tion by parents and school directors. The only im- 
portance attached to these exercises is that they afford 
a means of stimulating effort. The course of study, as 
it is supposed, having been suitably adjusted, and the 
pupils allowed a reasonable time for its completion, it 
is presumed, from the fact that the required routine of 
text-book has been conned, that their preparation is 
sufficient to warrant their admission to other and 
higher grades of study. 

Another plan authorizes the teachers of the respec- 
tive schools to nominate as candidates for promotion, 
such of their pupils as are supposed to have attained 
the needed preparation. A series of examinations and 
inquiries are thereupon instituted in attestation of the 
validity of the teacher’s offering, and by virtue of the 
evidence thus adduced, the nominations of the several 
candidates are either confirmed or rejected. 

As to the parties to whom the decision as to qualifi- 
cation should be referred in the matter of promotion, 
the practices vary in different localities. In some 
places the superintendent is made the sole arbiter in 
all questions relating to the transfer or promotion of 
pupils : in others the matter is referred to the superin- 
tendent and teachers as constituting a committee of 
examination : in others the superintendent and a.com- 
mittee of examiners from the board of directors or 
controllers conjointly determine the pupil’s fitness for 
advancement: whilst in others it is vested in and made 
a prerogative of the principals of the several school 
sections. 

It would be advisable, probably, to defer the _rela- 
tive standing of the members of the advanced class of 
each school to the judgment of the teacher. His con- 
stant intercourse and association with his pupils, and 
the facilities which their daily work affords for. giv- 
ing him full and accurate information touching their 
habits, scholarship, and mental peculiarities, enable 
him to give a more trustworthy decision as to their 
fitness or need of promotion than any superintendent 
or committee can pessibly render upon a single day’s 
hurried examination. 

The teacher would thus beinvested with authority, 
and be enabled to exert a controlling influence in 
that for which he is held responsible. His authority 
should be commensurate with his responsibility, and 
no interference, be it official or extra-official, tending 
to mar the equilibrium of this relation, should be tol- 
erated. Let the teacher enjoy all the high and noble 
prerogatives of his profession, and do not limit the 
functions of his office to the servile tasks of a mere 
manipulator of school reports or compiler of school 
statistics. Inspire him with a feeling of independ- 
ence; give him the right to sit in judgment on the 
fruits of his own labor ; and accord to him the privi- 
lege of arranging and disposing of his own work, and 
you will install him in a position that is in full har- 
mony with the dignity of his profession, and that 
will best subserve the educational interests of the 
community. 

3d. When and how often should promotions occur? 
One feature, common to all organized school systems, 
is a regulation that fixes the time and determines the 
frequency of school promotions. These are periodic 
in character, and are either of annual or semi-annual 
occurrence. In effect they produce statedly an entire 
reorganization of all the schools in the district, and the 
changes incident thereto must conform to some pre- 
scribed law of progress involved in the development 
of the system. 
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It is questionable whether the too frequent recur- 
rence of a general change of school relation is promo- 
tive of school interest—and grave doubts arise as to the 
propriety of indiscriminately and imperatively demand- 
ing a definite amount of school work at a given and 
fixed date. 

The time of promotion as well as the conditions 
thereof being definitely fixed and rigidly observed, 
many a pupil is pushed to the extremity of human 
endurance and beyond the reach of his capacity, to 
gratify a teacher’s ambition or to fulfill the demands 
of aschool regulation. This begets a necessity for, 
and legalizes, a nefarious system of “cram,” which 
has received, and richly deserves, the execration of 
every true and faithful educator. 

Instead of legislating to keep intact the harmony of 
a school system, it would be better, far better, to con- 
sider the claims of the individual pupil, and to dispose 
of him agreeably to the demands of his specific needs. 
Give him the advantage of all appliances that contrib- 
ute to natural and vigorous mental growth—furnish 
him with all the means of speedy and solid acquire- 
ment—and, whenever his proficiency indicates a 
necessity for advancement, apply the principle of 
promotion without regarding either the fitness of time 
or the force of rule. 

It is feared that there is too much generalization in 
school organization, and too little attention paid to 
individual wants. The tendency is to magnify system, 
and to aggrandize it beyond measure, whilst the indi- 
viduality of the subject for whose special advantage it 
has been established, is practically ignored. 

Education, as a means, is employed to develop and 
advance the progress of a human being, as an zmdi- 
vidual, and until it is so construed and applied, we 
cannot hope for any better or higher results than those 
apparent in the uncertainties of the present order of 
development. 

Mr. B. G. Ames then followed with a paper 
upon 

THE QUINCY METHODS. 

THE subject assigned me for discussion is in itself 
very nearly, if not altogether, a misnomer. There are 
very few, if any, distinctively ‘Quincy Methods.” 
The Superintendent, Col. Parker, has frequently dis- 
claimed all pretension of having originated anything 
new, and when charged with having stolen his methods 
from others, plead guilty to the charge, and declared 
that he had stolen everything he could that was worth 
stealing, and advised teachers everywhere to do the 
same. Prior, I think, to about 1875, the Quincy 
schools had been under the control of a school com- 
mittee, consisting of three members, who were gentle- 
men of. superior intelligence, but who, not having. the 
time or inclination to give the schools very close super- 
vision, left the teachers to manage them pretty much 
as they pleased. 

The pupils, once a year, were submitted to an oral 
examination to which the committee listened, and with 
the results of which, strange to say, they were for a 
long time satisfied. At length, however, a suspicion 
was awakened that these results might be deceptive, 
that the pupils might have been trained to give certain 
answers to certain stereotyped questions, and for the 
purpose of deceiving the learned committee and others 
at these all-important annual examinations. This sus- 
picion led the committee to wisely conclude to take 
the examination for once into their own hands. Under 
this new test, the pupils utterly broke down. They 
were found to have developed neither the power of 
thought orexpression. Teachers were dismayed, and the 
committee and everybody else disgusted. The schvols 
were a failure; the people’s money, so lavishly poured 
out, had been wasted, and a radical revolution must, at 
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once, be effected. The committee decided that either 
through lack of time, or possibly of special training for 
the work, the conspicuous failure of the schools, under 
their management, illustrated their own incompetency 
to fully measure up to the requirements of the situation. 
This condition of things led to the adoption of the 
Superintendency, the #rs¢ and most important of the 
“Quincy Methods.” 

The committee began to cast about for a suitable 
man to whom to intrust the responsibility of this 
radical reform, so urgently demanded, in the manage- 
ment of their schools. Fortunately, they soon found 
one—genial, whole-souled, an enthusiast in his profes- 
sion, who, in his preparatory training, according to 
Charles -Francis Adams, had exhausted all the 
resources of this country and of Europe. They did 
not stop to haggle with him about his salary, but came 
to an agreement at once. They showed him the ruin 
they had wrought, and asked him to rebuild upon a 
new and better foundation. They would not interfere 
with him in the work. ‘They had had enough of it 
already. They modestly made only one stipulation, 
which was, that he should not spend any more money 
in making good schools than they had wasted in 
making poor ones. He should have his own way in 
everything else, in the organization of the schools, in 
the choice of teachers, in the selection of books, etc., 
and they would hold him responsible for results. 

After an experience of four years, in a pamphlet 
written for the purpose, the distinguished chairman of 
the committee announced to the public the complete 
success of this unique experiment. 

This brief history illustrates very forcibly the truth 
-of the following statements: 1. That such teachers 
as can be obtained at present salaries are not likely to 
do good work without supervision. 2. That nobody 
can exercise such supervision successfully, however 
intelligent in other respects, without special training 
for the work; otherwise the Quincy committee would 
not have failed. 3. That the right man having been 
obtained, the example of the Quincy committee should 
be followed, and no hindrances thrown in the way of 
his success. Incompetent teachers should not be 
forced upon him, because they happen to be friends 
or relatives of members of the School Board, and no 
other obstructions should be allowed to the successful 
development of his plans and purposes. If he fails 
under such circumstances, let him at once be super- 
seded by a better man. 

A few words now about the methods introduced by 


the Superintendent, Col. Parker, into the Quincy | 


schools. ‘The first of these methods to which I will 
call your attention, is the method of allowing methods 
to take care of themselves. In a letter written to 
President Edwin C. Hewitt, Normal, Illinois, he says: 
‘My main reliance for the perpetuity of good work, 
is in slowly leading teachers to understand the przmci- 
ples of teaching. If principles are understood, methods 
will take care of themselves.” 

You will see that Col. Parker emphasizes an under- 
standing of the principles which underlie methods of 
teaching, as of the most vital importance. It is just 
here, it seems to me, we fail more than anywhere else. 
Is it not because too little attention is paid to these first 
principles, that there is so great a diversity of opinion, 
and so much tronble, in the choice of methods of teach- 
ing and of discipline? If we had a work which sus- 
tained the same relation to the science of pedagogy, 
that Blackstone does to the science of jurisprudence, 
upon which all were required to pass an examination 
before entering the profession, there would be greater 
unanimity upon these practical questions. But the 
gainfulness of the profession does not invite those, who 
wish to enter it as simply teachers in the public schools, 
to spend much time in a very profound study of this 
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most abstruse of all subjects, the processes of the growth 
and development of the human mind. The most that 
can be expected under existing circumstances, is that 
those who seek positions in which it will be their duty 
| to instruct and guide teachers, shall have such a knowl- 

edge of those principles as shall enable them to instruct 
and guide wisely. 

What we most need is a public sentiment which 
shall duly appreciate the rea/ va/ue of education; and 
if the public press will use its influence to this end, 
instead of dealing in wholesalé and indiscriminate 
condemnation of our public schools, our profession will 
very soon be elevated to its true dignity, and unnatural 
methods, repression and cram, will disappear from our 
school-rooms. 

Of the methods of teaching introduced at Quincy, 
into the actual work of the school-room, a teacher in 
one of the Normal Schools of Massachusetts may speak 
for me: 

“He started with the primary schools, and made 
primary-reading his first object; he required all his 
teachers to teach this subject by the objective word- 
method; taught reading alone,—not spelling before 
reading. The children learned to read without know- 
ing the alphabet. He taught ideas first,—then lan- 
guage, as the expression of ideas; he brought in much 
reading besides that found in the primary-school 
Readers. 

“Next, numbers are taught odjectively, and the 
operations with numbers in the same way. Much at- 
tention is given to lessons which develop the power to 
use language as the expression of the ideas which the 
pupils acquire in these lessons. Writing and drawing 
are prominent exercises. The pupils begin to write 
their words as soon as they begin to read; and they 
continue the daily expression of thought in writing. 
Much attention is given to teaching a good handwriting. 

“ The moulding-board is used in teaching geogra- 
phy, for all the forms of relief, and the contour of the 
continents. In short, the teaching is odjective ; ideas 
are required from the object of thought by the chil- 
dren, and they are led to @ correct expression of them. 
There is much freedom and ease in the conduct of 
the school exercises. The children are orderly, but 
perfectly at ease in the expression of thought and 
feeling; and they are happy in their work, The 
teachers have the opportunity, and are required to 
carry out normal principles and methods; and this in 
all the schools of thetown. The same thing has been 
| done before in individual schools, but not in the 
schools of a whole town. 

“The results are good. The children learn to ob- 
serve, to think, to talk, to write. The principles and 
methods used in the Quincy schools have been taught 
in our Normal school these many years. There is 
nothing specially new or original in the work at 
Quincy, but a sensible use of well-known principles 
and methods by a Superintendent who has the ower 
and the adz/ity to adapt them to the schools of the 
town. Colonel Parker is doing a good work, and is 
sustained by the committee in doing it; and the peo- 
ple have come to such a knowledge of the results ac- 
complished, as to appreciate the methods and the 
work of the Superintendent and teachers. The same 
might be done in other towns, by a good Superinten- 
dent sustained by an intelligent committee. Such a 
Superintendent and committee are needed in every 
town.” 

The Convention having under consideration 
“The Quincy Methods,’’ Mr. Ames desired to 
add that in his investigation of the ‘“‘ Quincy 
System,” he found that but few text-books are 
used, especially in the lower schools. . 
Mr. Patterson was glad to hear that there is 
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nothing so remarkable after all in the Quincy 
System. If the cities and boroughs of Penn- 
sylvania will place their schools under efficient 
superintendents and give them entire control, 
as is done in Quincy, the same results will be 
reached here. 

Mr. F. M. Bates, Shamokin, thought the 
Quincy System impracticable in our state, for 
the reason that our Superintendents have no 
voice in the selection or choice of teachers. 

On motion of Mr. Keith, of Altoona, the 
Convention then took up the subject of 
TRANSFERS AND PROMOTIONS. 


Mr. Gantz was of opinion that the teacher, in 
the main, would conduct the examinations bet- 
ter than any other person. The Superintend- 
ent should have oversight and direction at all 
times, and fix the standard and assume the re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Bartch held that examinations for pro- 
motion and transfer should not be conducted 
by the teachets, but by the Superintendent. 
This course would save much’ trouble, and 
cause many petty difficulties and jealousies be- 
tween teachers and parents to be avoided. 

Mr. Patterson, in his examinations, prepares 
all questions and gives them to the teachers on 
examination day. The questions are written 
on the black-board, and the pupils supplied 
with pencils and paper. The papers of the 
pupils are examined by the teachers and then 
submitted to him. 

Mr. Shelley did not believe in an absolute 
system of marking or gradation. There are 
instances in which, if a pupil falls below the 
standard in some branch, he should, after a 
few weeks or a month or two of study, have an- 
other opportunity, and not be compelled to 
continue the whole session or year in the lower 
grade. 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. 
Nitrauer of Lebanon, Foster of Chester, Jones 
of Erie, and Patterson of Pottsville. 

At 11 a. m. the convention adjourned, to 
afford the members an opportunity to meet 
with the County Superintendents, and to hear 
the explanation of the State Treasurer. 


iin 


Counry SECTION. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
HE County Section was called to order at 
half-past eight o’clock, a. m., by Vice- 
President Woodruff. 
CAN DIRECTORS BORROW MONEY ? 

Mr. Shaub, Lancaster: Have School Direc- 
tors the right to borrow money for other than 
building purposes ? 

Deputy Superintendent Houck, of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction: It is very fre- 
quently done, and I never heard it questioned 
before. My impression is that the law fixes the 
amount that can be borrowed, and the manner 
in which it can be done. 

Mr. Caughlin, Luzerne: Can Directors le- 
gally levy a tax for building purposes for two 
or three years in advance of the erection of the 
buildings? 
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Deputy Superintendent Houck: Yes, all the 
Superintendents have agreed in deciding that 
a tax may be levied prospectively, to make it 
less burdensome. 


HOW MANY HOURS IN A SCHOOL DAY? 


Mr. Chamberlain, Crawford: How many 
hours constitute a school day ? and when one 
session only is held, is that a day ? 

Deputy Superintendent Houck: The law is 
silent on that point, leaving it entirely within 
the discretion of Directors. Six hours is the 
recognized custom. If the Board allow or direct 
one session only to be held, it is a school day. 
In this city, in the warmest weather, but one 
session is held, lasting from four to five hours. 

Mr. Caughlin, Luzerne: Can the Directors 
require a teacher to be present from twelve to 
one o'clock? 

Deputy Superintendent Houck: That matter 
should be provided for in the contract or agree- 
ment between the parties. 


INTEREST ON TEACHERS’ WARRANTS. 


Mr. Caughlin: Does a teacher’s 
draw interest ? 

Deputy Superintendent Houck: It has been 
decided that orders draw interest; but.a court 
has declared them not negotiable. 


JANITOR WORK, 


Mr. Ryan, Bradford: When there is no for- 
mal contract, can the Directors compel the 
teacher to make fires, sweep the school-room, 
and do other work of that kind? School 
houses are often used for other than school 
purposes, and it is not fair that the teachers 
should have the trouble for others’ benefit. 

Deputy Superintendent Houck: I suppose 
where there is no contract the previous custom 
would settle it. I think it is not the teacher's 
duty; but if the Directors provide no janitor, 
and the Superintendent requires the schools to 
be neat and clean, what is to be done ? 


warrant 


DETENTION AFTER HOURS. 


Mr. Magee, Clinton: Where the school hours 
are from 9 a.m. to 4 p. m., has the teacher a 
legal right to detain pupils beyond those hours, 
either to make up neglected lessons, or for bad 
conduct? 

Deputy Superintendent Houck: The law is 
silent; but such action of teachers has been 
sustained by courts. The Directors may pro- 
hibit it by resolution of the Board. 

PROFESSIONAL AND PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Spiegel, Westmoreland: Have Directors 
the legal right to require the holders of Perma- 
nent certificates and Normal diplomas to be 
examined and obtain certificates from the 
County Superintendent? If they can do this, 
they entirely defeat the intention in granting 
these high-grade certificates. | 

Deputy Superintendent Houck: Directors 
can employ whom they please, upon what con- 
ditions they please. But Superintendents are 
not compelled to examine these teachers, and 
they should keep their hands off the high-grade 
certificates. When the Professional is once 
given, let it also be sacred for the time it cov- 
ers. These certificates should never be touched 








except for the very best reasons. While we thus 
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attempt to bring down the screws tighter every 
year upon our teachers, it is no wonder they 
leave the profession. 


TEACHING WITHOUT CERTIFICATE. 


Mr. Curtis, McKean: Suppose a teacher 
takes sick, and a person is employed to fiil her 
place temporarily who has no certificate; then 
the Board refuse to pay for the time taught by 
the substitute, unless I issue a certificate to 
cover the time taught: should I do so? 

Deputy Superintendent Houck: In such a 
case, where you are satisfied there was no in- 
tention to violate the law, you might give the 
certificate; but if anything of the kind was done 
purposely, you should not. 


Mr. Kelly, Jefferson: I should like to hear 
some expression by the Convention relative to 
the moral qualification of teachers. 

Mr. Houck: It is impossible to lay down 
rules for that, and we must trust Superintend- 
ents to regulate it each in his own way. 

Mr. Shearer, Cumberland: Blank applica- 
tions for the Permanent certificate are sent to 
the County Superintendent, and issued by him 
to the applicants; but the Normal graduates 
receive them from the Principals, or from the 
Department on application, and they go to the 
Directors for signature, and finally reach the 
Superintendent all ready for his endorsement, 
thus throwing the whole responsbility upon 
him. 

Deputy Superintendent Heuck: The gradu- 
ate is entitled to the blanks when he gets his 


first diploma, and should not be compelled to 
ask the Superintendent forthem. The responsi- 
bility rests properly upon the Superintendent ; 
the Directors judge for themselves, and the 
Superintendent should judge for himself, and 


act accordingly. He is made the judge of the 
graduate’s practical work. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. Glenn, Armstrong: I move that we now 
hear the two papers prepared for this morning's 
session, discuss the same until half past ten 
o'clock, then hear the two papers on the pro- 
gramme for this afternoon, and adjourn finally 
at half-past twelve o'clock. 

Mr. Shaub, Lancaster: I call for a division 
of the question. Let us vote first upon the 
proposition to read the two papers and discuss 
them until half-past ten, and by that time we 
shall know better what can be done. 

The question was put on the first division of 
the motion, which was agreed to; and Mr. 
Ryan, of Bradford, read the following paper on 


SCHOOL VISITATION. 


As this paper is near the close of the Convention, 
when many points that might have attention in this, 
will have been treated in other papers on kindred 
topics, and as this meeting occurs in the midst of my 
semi-annual teachers’ examination of five weeks, a few 
plain fragments only will be given, that more time may 
be devoted to experiences and discussion. 

That “ eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” in 
dividual, social or national, is no more certain than that 
it is the price of success in either the teaching or visi- 
tation of schools. Nowhere is it more applicable, that 
supervision to be most efficient requires intelligence in 
planning and directing, and a strong will and con- 
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science in executing, than in the management of our 
common schools. 

Of all other branches of the Superintendent’s duties, 
visitation—which is most efficient and profitable to our 
schools—is most disparaged by croakers and chronic 
grumblers, whose favorite arguments, among others, are: 
That in large counties each school cannot be visited 
even once annually; that money is thus wasted; 
that they can see no good to be accomplished in an 
hour’s visit. 

By holding examinations and the annual institute 
when schools were not in session, and by devoting all of 
the summer and the winter terms to visitation, each one 
of the 407 schools of Bradford county, scattered over 
nearly 1,200 square miles, was visited once annually 
at an average of 1% hours, and nearly 100 twice dur- 
ing the past two years, with general satisfaction to the 
people, that no schools have been skipped, thus dis- 
proving the first objection, and showing the possibili- 
ties in the largest jurisdictions. 

That the employment of a principal of a school at 
from $1000 to $2000 for a year of ten months is con- 
sidered profitable and economical is generally admitted. 
Surely a Superintendent who devétes the time not 
required for other school work, to the visitation of his 
schools, is no less economical and no less profitable. 

Whether or not the hour or two of visitation proves 
profitable, depends on Superintendents. They should 
not be egotists, silly fops, gloomy monks, or petty 
tyrants; but they should be gentlemen, convincing 
teachers and pupils, by example and precept, that 

** Mind and morals in nature’s plan 
Are the genuine tests of a gentleman.”’ 

The Superintendent should be a well-qualified, 
earnest, skillful, experienced teacher, competent to 
separate the wheat from the chaff and gather the best 
methods from all parts of the county, and in the visita- 
tion of a school, to prove a veritable educational 
Santa Claus—not furnishing pupils with trifles, but 
leaving germs of truth in their minds to develop under 
future culture into noble forms, and ultimately to bear 
golden fruitage to the Commonwealth. 

A Superintendent’s visits, instruction and advice, if 
in a quiet, earnest, friendly manner, will be eagerly 
desired by teachers and pupils. Teachers realize that 
a Superintendent has better oppertunities than any 
teacher, and hence expect methods and aid; while 
pupils remember best the words of infrequent visitors. 

As examinations afford but little test of ability to 
teach, and no test of ability to manage and governa 
school, the Superintendent should make the visit sup- 
plement this defect by requiring the teacher to conduct 
certain exercises and recitations subject to the aid of 
the Superintendent or to private criticism. 

The visit should be utilized to prepare and gather 
material for school and fair exhibits, as also questions 
and work for teachers’ examinations, and for the 
annual institute; to inspect the programme and deter- 
mine whether the school is properly classified and time 
equitably distributed; to permit the giving to pupils of 
necessary advice and moral instruction for the correc- 
tion of evil habits and the formation of character; to 
urge directors to improve school property, and furnish 
suitable apparatus, which teachers must use but not 
permit to be abused. 

In a visit of an hour or two the most rigid economy 
of time becomes necessary. Time may be economized 
by having a printed or hectograph slip containing such 
facts—requiring brief answers—as the Superintendent 
may desire to know to render his visit most profitable, 
as: Do you make frequent use of globe and apparatus ? 
Do you teach phonics and diacritical marks, with appli 
cations? Do you teach analysis of letters in penman- 
ship from blackboard? What class would you prefer 
heard, or what work explained? What difficulties do 
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you have? etc. These should be answered by the 
teacher at the commencement of visit, while the Super- 
intendent for a moment conducts a class. 

While the teacher is occupying a portion of the 
visit in instructing,-the Superintendent may largely 
determine : 

1. Whether books and property are properly pre- 
served. 

2. Whether the teacher has tact to teach and gov- 
ern. 

3. Whether all pupils are kept at work; for if half 
a class be inattentive and half about the room idle, 
but half the wages will be earned. 

4. Whether lessons are of suitable length and thor- 
oughly learned, 

5. Whether pupils’ judgment and reason are being 
developed by thorough drill and questioning. Insist 
on such teaching as will make thinkers, not machines. 
Many of the failures in life are admitted to be due to 
error or deficiency in judgment—the result of neglect 
of teachers to give proper mental discipline. With 
all due respect to the “ almigty dollar,” thought rules 
the world. Let Superintendents educate public senti- 
ment, teachers and pupils, by appropriate talks, to 
appreciate the possibilities of our children, and of the 
common school. A pound of needles weighs no 
more than a pound of solid silver, yet it is vastly 
more valuable, because of the /asox employed in the 
manufacture ; so the value, the utility, of the minds 
of our future men and women will be proportionate 
to the labor expended on them in our common 
schools, for the majority reach no higher schools. 

Let Superintendents and teachers urge the larger 
pupils in our home schools to be so thorough in all 
studies as to be fitted to teach them, to observe the 
methods of teaching used by the teacher, and /re- 
quently to repeat analyses and explanations of teacher 
to class, as well as to teach or drill a class, subject to 
the teacher’s criticism. 

Graded and common schools in charge of competent 
teachers thus taught, become nearly the equal of our 
Normal Schools in the preparation of teachers. This 
matter is the more important, as most of our teachers 
must be prepared in our home schools, being unable to 
attend Normal Schools and colleges; and I desire to 
bear testimony to the excellent work done by our 
academy, graded schools, and many of our common 
schools, in fitting teachers for their duties. 

In instituting this contrast of home schools and 
others, I would not disparage any, but I would have 
people cherish, appreciate, and foster schools nearest 
and dearest to them, if efficient and meritorious. I 
would not have any “love Czsar less, but Rome 
more.” I would have our Legislature deal equitably 
by all counties of our Commonwealth, by appropriat- 
ing to those counties having no Normal School within 
their boundaries, $200 to $500 annually, according to 
number of schools, to be distributed to the leading 
schools of the county to furnish free tuition one term 
to a certain number of teachers, or to pay the expense 
of a term of free Normal School in the county. As it 
is, without such aid, the counties containing a Normal 
School educate at State expense most of their teachers, 
secure their services in return, and boast of the 
superiority of their common schools over counties not 
thus fostered by the State. 

Let Superintendents, in their visitations, convince 
the people that our common schools are the hope of 
the nation, and, as the “ Star of the East’? was found 
in obscurity, so the light of intelligence that will dispel 
the darkness of ignorance and superstition must be 
found in the Common Schools. 


Mr. Chamberlain, from the committee to wait 
upon the State Treasurer and invite him to 
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meet the Convention, reported that a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Chamberlain, Ma- 
gee and Baer, had called upon the Treasurer, 
and that he would appear before the Conven- 
tion between eleven and twelve o'clock to ex- 
plain the matter referred to him. 

The Chair directed that the committee notify 
the City and Borough Section of their action, 
as many of its members would wish fo be pres- 
ent when the State Treasurer explained. 

Mr. Hoffecker, Montgomery, then read the 
following paper on 


DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 

THE improvements in the common schools within 
the last quarter of a century have undoubtedly been 
great. It would be both interesting and profitable to 
compare the school-houses, the text-books, and the 
methods of teaching twenty-five years ago, with those 
of the present day. 

There is no question but that the improvement of 
which we are so justly proud is mainly due to that act 
of our legislature which created the office of County 
Superintendent. The annual examination of teachers 
has done much to arouse those working in the profes- 
sion. The organization of Teachers’ Institutes has 
been beneficial, and the suggestions of County Super- 
intendents during their visits have also done much to 
awaken, to aid, and encourage faithful teachers; to 
stimulate idle ones, and to give energy to lifeless ones; 
also to create in the children’s own minds a desire and 
a thirst for knowledge. But no matter how effi- 
cient our schools have become under our present 
system of superintendency, yet owing to large extent 
of territory, short term and number of schools in many 
counties, the work can be but imperfectly done. 

The first duty of every County Superintendent is to 
examine thoroughly all the teachers within his county, 
but equally important with this duty is that of visiting 
all the schools of his county “as often as is practicable ;”’ 
“to note the course and method of instruction, and 
branches taught; and to give such directions in the 
art of teaching, and the methods thereof, in each 
school, as to him shall be deemed expedient and neces- 
sary.” This much the law of Pennsylvania requires. 
But our own experience, limited as it is, leads us to 
believe that much more and much closer supervision is 
needed to make all schools really efficient. Few 
persons with our perverse human nature do as well for 
their employers without as with a proper amount of 
judicious watching. This is true in work-shops and 
on railroads. The Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 
under its complete system of superintendence, has 
proved a success, although the same road was nota 
source of revenue when owned by the State. The 
greatest revenues come from the best-managed and 
closest-supervised mills and work-shops. We also 
need close and constant inspection of the schools. 
The interests at stake are too valuable, and the dan- 
gers from error too common and harmful to justify the 
neglect of any means suited to develop the intellect 
and secure human energies for the good of society. 
Every result sought by human agencies, working for a 
common end, needs some controlling mind. 

Wherever system accomplishes more than disorder, 
superintendence is a necessity, and the closer the super- 
vision the more rapid and perfect the results. Few 
County Superintendents are able to make two visits to 
each school each term. At these visits they may be 
able to learn the general condition of the school, and 
give general directions where required. But this is 
far less than is needed to supply the wants of most 
schools. 

A County Superintendent should not only give sug- 
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gestions, but, by frequent visits, see that they are com- 
plied with. Many teachers are ignorant of the phil- 
osophy of the human mind,and have mere notions 
concerning the instruction of the young. These should 
be corrected by discreet direction and close supervi- 
sion. ‘The teacher becomes wearied and disheartened 
by constant toil and many discouragements. . A Super- 
intendent by familiarity with the difficulties and tardy 
results of intellectual effort, imparts sympathy, encour- 
agement and strength, restores sluggish energies, in- 
fuses new life, and both teacher and pupil press on 
with renewed vigor. 

In cities and towns having Superintendents, these 
signs of marked advancement and substantial progress 
are quite apparent. This progress is not, perhaps, 
owing so much to superior qualities in the teachers as 
to the close and complete plan of supervison, the 
number of schools and the narrow compass in which 
they are included, giving the Superintendent ample 
means for close and careful inspection almost daily. 
We think statistics will show conclusively that the best 
results of the Superintendency are always to be found, 
other things being equal, where supervision is most 
complete. In large and populous counties a complete 
system of supervision is not possible by one person 
alone. He cannot completely supervise a system of 
grades, class studies, recitations, because he needs the 
whole field before him, and this cannot be done as 
most counties are now constituted. 

All this we think points conclusively to the neces- 
sity of perfecting our system of District Supervision 
which the school law contemplates. A system of 
district supervision can be attained which will very 
materially aid the County Superintendent, and 
strengthen the whole system of popular education. 
A District Superintendént could more readily dis- 
cover the defects and wants of a district, and thus 
offer suggestions for topics at County and Local In 
stitutes. 
public sentiment in relation to the school system and 
its working in the neighborhood in relation to good 
houses, suitable furniture, improved methods of in- 
struction and salaries. 
ber of destitute and neglected chilren, and have them 
sent to school. He could devise a system of uni- 
formity in classification and a better uniformity of 
text-books, and thus save hundreds of dollars to the 
district. He could suggest and provide the necessary 
apparatus. 


He could keep the Board informed of all the work 
in schools, and could greatly encourage teachers and 
pupils, and thus strengthen the whole system. The 
only difficulties arising seem suggested in the ques- 
tions: Who shall act in the capacity of District 
Superintendent? What shall be his qualifications ? 
And how large an extent of supervision shall he have? 

We think the ends of justice would best be served 

by having a District Superintendent, as the law now 
directs, in each township and borough. The School 
3oard to have power to fix salary and elect a person 
whose qualifications and duties shall be defined by 
law. The law to be so made and construed as to 
define clearly the qualifications, limit all duties, work 
and powers of the office, to provide for the election 
of competent persons and for the survival of the 
fittest only. 

Mr. Harvey, Chester county: We have a few 
districts where the Secretary is paid one or two 
hundred dollars a year as district superintend- 
ent ; in one township he visits the schvols every 
month, examines the classes, and keeps a rec- 
ord in permanent form. I have great faith in 
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He could ascertain the num- | 





He could supervise the sanitary condi- | 
tion of out-houses, and arrange and sustain better | 
ventilation, and thus save hundreds of precions lives. | 


| done. 


| 
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these reviews and examinations during term 
time ; they greatly improve the schools, which 
always stand higher than others of same grade 
with teachers of equal capacity. 

Mr. Spiegel, Westmoreland: In visitation, 
my main object is to find out whether the 
school is properly classified, and the pupils all 
have a proper amount of work; then I ask 
general questions on what has been gone over, 
in as many branches as time allows—observing 
the weak places in the teacher’s methods. My 
observations are noted on a card, which I leave 
with the teacher, taking duplicate notes of any 
points which I wish to present to the local In- 
stitute, where the matter is discussed, and the 
conclusions applied practically. I encourage 
the pupils to prepare work for the county fair, 
where I try to have school children admitted 
free, and have somebody to superintend an ed- 
ucational department. All this tends to create 
sound school sentiment, which is the basis of 
all enduring success. 

Mr. Larrabee, Wayne: What would you do 
in case you found a school so noisy that you 
could not hear yourself think ? 

Mr. Spiegel: Take charge of it myself, and 
show the teacher how to keep order. 

Mr. Curtis, McKean : Eight years’ experience 
have somewhat changed my ideas about visita- 
tion. I place less importance on remarks to 
the school than formerly ; what is said should 
be brief, pointed and practical, and nothing 
should be said until you have found out what 
is needed. Commendation may be given pub- 
licly, but criticism in private. Take note of 


| manners and morals, as well as intellectual ad- 
He could also determine the prevailing | 


vancement. Be pleasant in the school, make 
yourself at home, and the young teacher and 
pupils will not feel the embarrassment that re- 
sults from fear of'a judge or executioner. 

Mr. Shearer, Cumberland: About the noisy 
school—I should watch it awhile, and let them 
go as far as they would, even to bombardment 
with paper wads; after awhile I would take 
charge of the school, calling to order with a 
tap of the pencil. If disorder broke out again, 
I would speak in tones that would be under- 
stood and obeyed; but exhaust moral suasion 
first. About preparing work for exhibition— 
does it not take up a great deal of time, to the 
detriment of the regular work of the school? 
I have sent a circular to the teachers, telling 
them to prepare a dozen specimens of their 
pupils’ best work by the time of visitation ; 
these were collected and bound in volumes, 
shown at local and county Institutes, and occa- 
sionally the specimens from one school taken 
away to another, to show them what could be 
Even to this small scale of operations 
some objection has been made on the ground 
I stated, and it was forbidden in one township 
where we have good schools and good Direc- 
tors. 

FINISHING THE PROGRAMME. 


A motion of Mr. Schenck, Cameron, that we 
now hear the two papers prepared for the after- 
noon session, was agreed to on a division—ayes 
26, noes 22. 

Mr. Horine, Montour, read the following pa- 
per on the 
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STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE SCHOOL 
DIRECTORSHIP. 


Our subject is two-sided. By its terms, it has a 
strong side and a weak side, both of which it is my duty 
to present. 

Elements of Strength.—The strength of our system 
of School Directorship lies mainly, we think, in the 
following features : 

I. It popularizes education, forms sentiment in favor 
of Common Schools, and creates an interest in them 
just where such interest should exist. The best edu- 
cational measures must fail where there is no public 
sentiment to sustain them. In many instances Direc- 
tors would do more for the advancement of our schools 
did their constituents approve such action. The duties 
of Director tend to create on his part more decided 
public spirit, and to arouse a more active interest in 
education. Under this system a certain number of 
patrons are compelled by their office to, give some at- 
tention to school matters. At least one copy of Zhe 
School Fournal is received and, we hope, read by 
them. Thus their views of education are advanced, 

\their interest is enlisted, and by intercourse with their 
neighbors, public sentiment on behalf of schools is 
fostered and extended. In this way our Directorship 
becomes the educational leaven in the mass of the peo- 
ple, which permeates the whole body politic, and 
works both the disposition and the capacity for accom- 
plishing the best results in the sphere of popular edu- 
cation. It creates and sustains an interest and zeal for 
education among the people generally, for whose bene- 
fit the schools are maintained. 

2. It nicely adjusts the cost of public instruction to 
the ability and progress of school districts. Directors 
are themselves taxed for the support of the schools, 
and they do not impose on the patrons at large heavier 
burdens than they are willing themselves to bear. 
Moreover, they are thoroughly acquainted with the 
resources and sentiment of their districts, and know 
what the tax-payers are able and willing to contribute. 
This provision prevents friction. It also prevents 
prejudice and resistance to our common schools. It 
may be doubted whether a system more strict and 
arbitrary could have been successfully introduced in 
this State, or whether it would even now be tolerated 
outside of our cities and large towns. 

3- It calls into the service of education the ability 
and co-operation of a large body of men. Whatever 
defects and errors may result from lack of professional 
knowledge on the part of many Directors, very great 
advantages are derived from their practical knowledge 
and efficiency in providing the means of carrying on 
the work of the schools. Asa rule, they are men of 
good judgment and sound common sense. They are 

capable business men. They are respected and influ- 
ential in their several communities, and, by their con- 
nection with the schools, give them reputation with 
the people. Their capability of discharging well the 
duties of their office, is demonstrated by the numerous 
elegant school buildings, the suitable furniture, the 
ample apparatus, the competent teachers, and the satis- 
factory scholarship which they secure in hundreds of 
localities. These admirable results are mainly the 
fruit of local interest and commendable pride in 
educational affairs, fostered, developed and actualized 
through our present system of School Directorship. 
We doubt whether such results could have been 
obtained under any other system. With the advice 
and co-operation of the County Superintendents, in 
whose choice School Directors should exercise their 
best wisdom, some of the weaknesses of this system 
may be removed or remedied, and the point practically 
demonstrated that no other is so strong and efficient as 
our present system of School Directorship. 
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Elements of Weakness—We turn now, with less 
pleasure, to the other side of our subject—the weakness 
of our system of School Directorship. This consists 
mainly, we think, in the following features, more or 
less prominent : 

I. Men are often chosen to control our schools who 
have little public spirit, and who feel no interest in 
the work of education. These prime qualifications of 
a School Director are frequently overlooked, and he is 
chosen simply because he lives near the school-house, 
or because he is influential and respected in the com- 
munity. Indeed, he is sometimes chosen for the very 
reason that he is known to lack public spirit and 
educational zeal, so that no new school-houses will be 
built, no repairs made, short terms secured, and low 
salaries paid. Thus the whole cause is stinted and 
starved so that it cannot grow. It can scarcely live. 
This, we are aware, is not the fault of our present 
system, but it is one of the faults with which it is fre- 
quently burdened and by which it is often weakened. 
There is little doubt that the status of education would 
be much improved in many districts if the schools were 
placed under the control of judicious commissioners, 
thoroughly in earnest on the subject of education. 

2. Men are chosen to control our educational inter- 
ests who have no professional knowledge of teaching, 
or of the wants of our schools. On this account, they 
sometimes oppose, rather than favor, proper measures 
for the advancement of school interests. They cannot 
understand the advantage of certain improved methods 
and appliances, and therefore object to their introduc- 
tion and use. They do not regard teaching as an art; 
they do not see why a young and inexperienced teacher 
cannot keep school as well as one who has taught for 
a number of years; nor are they willing to admit that 
there can be any disadvantage in employing the former, 
especially if he teach for something less than the latter. 
They say, “‘ Any one can teach this or that school ;’’ 
“‘ None of the scholars are far advanced,” etc. With 
such views of education, teachers are unwisely chosen. 
Besides, where this professional knowledge is wanting, 
it is difficult to get men to understand that school- 
houses which are unfit for use, injurious furniture, no 
apparatus, and mixed text-books, are serious hindrances 
to the successful working of the schools. Many 
teachers have had to contend against these very serious 
faults under our present system of Directorship. 
Again, many Directors take part in the choice of 
County Superintendents, who are ill-qualified to make 
the wiSest and best selection; and we are told that in 
former years—may we not hope altogether passed 
away ?—mistakes were not unfrequently made, to the 
great disadvantage of the schools. 

3. Many local and personal interests are brought into 
play to the detriment of the schools. The office of Direc- 
tor is sometimes sought after and secured for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a position for a friend or relative. 
This is a very hurtful and censurable policy. Many a 
school is crippled in its usefulness, and the public 
money expended without adequate return, simply be- 
cause the friend of some inefficient teacher is a School 
Director. This is a radical fault; for superintend as 
you may, recommend and introduce methods as you 
may, it is the teacher makes the school. If there is a 
fault in choosing the teacher, the school must suffer be- 
yond remedy. Directors are sometimes influenced also 
by feelings that are kind and benevolent. They are 
so intimately linked with applicants by acquaintan€e, 
friendship, and kinship, that they are unconsciously led 
into the fallacy of keeping the school for the benefit 
of the teachers, instead of for the benefit of the pupils. 
This fault grows out of the diffusion of our Director- 
ship so widely among the people. We do not wish to 
be understood as saying that we think a Director should 
not appoint his friend or relative to a position if he or 
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she is competent; his office does not require him to 
slight his friends any more than it justifies him in un- 
duly favoring them. 

These, we think, are the chief weaknesses connected 
with our present system of Directorship. 


Mr. Gahan, Lycoming, then read the last 
paper on programme for the Convention, on 


LITERARY SOCIETIES IN CONNECTION WITH 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 

THE pretentious autocrat, whose will is the only 
tribunal to which his desires appeal, has little need of 
forms or a knowledge of a respectable routine to 
arrive at results. But in 1 country like ours, where 
nothing can be done except by the authority of the 
majority, a knowledge of the manner of determining 
its will and the rights of each individual when assem- 
bled in a deliberative body, is a matter of supreme 
importance. The honest farmer, accustomed to no 
forms or ceremonies except to plow his fields in the 
proper season and reap his grain when it is ripe, goes 
at the business of the district, when elected School 
Director, in the same earnest and informal manner, 
and rejects the conventional methods of larger bodies 
as useless and unnecessary. But experience shows 
that the day is spent in unprofitable talk; the night 
comes and nothing is done. 

The boys and girls of our schools may some time or 
other in their experience be called upon to direct the 
proceedings of a public meeting, mite society, or 
women’s aid society, or one or the other of the thou- 
sand different kind of assemblages in which men and 
women congregate to transact business. If they are 
unable to assume these duties, their education is defi- 
cient; and the Common Schools of our State have 
failed to furnish their pupils with sufficient information 
to enable them to meet the demands and responsibili- 
ties of an ordinary private life. 

That this part of our children’s education has been 
too much neglected is too plain for argument. But 
the remedy is not a difficult one, if all the elements 
are utilized that are in the possession of the educa- 
tional workers. A debate in the country is a subiect 
of great interest, and the subject matter for all conver- 
sation at the smith shop, grist mill, or country store. 
It requires only an earnest and skillful leader to keep 
the district in a fervor of excitement throughout the 
entire winter months. The effect of a debating society 
on the general intelligence of a community is beyond 
comparison. Instead of gossiping about neighbors, a 
subject is discussed that creates new thought and 
excites research. 

To organize literary societies throughout the county 
on a permanent basis is the work of the Superintend- 
ent, in connection with his corps of active, wide-awake 
teachers. To make them permanent, and a matter of 
general interest throughout the year, should be 
attempted in every district. If a membership fee be 
charged, and weekly or monthly dues be assessed for 
the purpose of securing a library, the interest will be 
more substantial, and the society more likely to retain 
its vigor and vitality. But if this is impracticable, 
temporary societies should be organized by the teacher 
and kept up at least during his term. 

In some instances even the teacher is unable to 
properly conduct a literary society. In order to ob- 
viate this difficulty, the County Superintendent should 
gi®e instruction on parliamentary law at the County 
Institute, and practically exemplify his work by call- 
ing a teacher to the chair and having a class go 
through a series of parliamentary tactics. In order 
to stimulate the teacher and have him feel that his 
efforts in this direction are appreciated and recog- 
nized by the Superintendent, he should require brief 
reports, by the teachers, to be submitted of the stand- 
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ing and progress of their different societies, and satis 
| faction to the people in regard to them. 
To create a more general interest and to unite all 
| the elements together in a social and rival relation, a 
| convention of the different literary societies should be 
called once a year, in which each society should be 
| represented by two or more delegates. Among other 
} exercises of this convention a debate between two of 
| the representative societies should be conducted. 
| The assistance of the Directors should not be over- 
looked, and two of their number from each district 
should be appointed to aid in organizing and con- 
ducting these societies. A-corps of lecturers who 
will serve without recompense should be secured, as 
can readily be found among the old teachers who 
have entered other professions, and each society 
should have at least two lectures during the school 
term. 

When the Superintendent proposes to give instruc- 
tion in parliamentary law at the County Institute, he 
should notify the teachers to be prepared on all the 
difficult rulings, so that their answers may assist him 
in imparting the instruction and stimulate others to 
become equally well versed. .Instead of the regular 
routine work on Friday afternoon, the teachers might 
conduct a debate or other exercise pertaining to so- 
ciety work. By this means, the monotony of every- 
day tread-mill experience would be broken up, and 
each member of the school would get some new ideas 
concerning deliberative assemblies that otherwise they 
would never have learned. 

In the early history of the common school, capa- 
bility and price were the only questions asked by the 
Directors of the applicant for a school. More re- 
cently, questions of successful teaching and general 
information were asked, but it yet remains for the 
Directors to demand of the teacher a knowledge of 
parliamentary law and ability to organize and conduct 
a Literary Society. But the time will soon come, and 
in some localities has already arrived, when teachers 
will not be employed unless they are able to organize 
and conduct a lively and interesting debate. 

In the beginning of the system, Arithmetic, Reading, 
Writing and Spelling, filled the entire complement of 
a good common-school education. But with its ad- 
vancement and development from the little log school- 
house, with atwo or three months’ term, to the nine 
months high school, with its Latin and Greek, and the 
higher mathematics, comes a demand for a knowledge 
of parliamentary law, and the elements of all informa- 
tion necessary to fit its pupils for any ordinary position 
in life. 

When parents are brought out to these meeting, and 
called upon to discharge some of the functions of ‘the 
Society, and are compelled to acknowledge their in- 
competency, they will be willing to admit that writing 
a legible hand, and solving questions in “ tare and tret,” 
and “rule of three,” are not all that is necessary to 
meet the demands of a first-class citizen. 

Mr. Knauss, Lehigh: There is a growing 
tendency to begin the Saturday holiday about 
Friday noon. I think these literary exercises 
tend to lower the pupils’ opinion of the value 
of that half-day. 

Mr. Curtis, McKean: I believe the great 
weakness of the directorship is the division of 
responsibility among too many men. Three at 
most would be sufficient, and one man, with a 
fair salary, and tested by a high standard of 
qualification, would be best of all. : 

At this point the City and Borongh Superin- 
tendents, their Section having adjourned, en- 
tered the hall, and the President assumed the 
' Chair of the General Convention. 
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GENERAL CONVENTION. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


MOTION of Mr. Newlin, Schuylkill, that the 
Convention adjourn finally at one o'clock, 
was amended by Mr. Baer, Berks, that it ad- 


journ finally atthe close of the present session, 
in which form it was agreed to. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Shelley, York borough, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association, extended a cordial invitation to all 
the Superintendents to be present at.the session 
in York, commencing on the 27th of July; and 
requested them to use their official influence to 
secure the attendance of prominent teachers. 


THE STATE TREASURER. 


The Chair: The State Treasurer is now pres- 
ent in the Convention, and I wish to say before 
he addresses you that these Superintendents 
bring from every section of the State complaints 
that the counties and cities are suffering from 
the non-payment of the State appropriation of 
1878. Out of this universal complaint grew the 
proposition to appoint a committee to call upon 
the State Treasurer and request his attendance 
here. They have attended to their duty, and I 
now have the pleasure of introducing Col. 
Noyes: 

The State Treasurer spoke as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen ; I am not prepared to make 
any very lucid statement. Your call found me in 
the closing days of my term of office, very busy mak- 
ing ready to turn over the Treasury to my successor ; 
but I can state in a general way the condition of 
affairs in my office. Your President knows it pretty 
well, and can confirm nearly all I am going to say. 
I am glad to come here on a gentlemanly invitation, 
and hope there is no hostile feeling toward me, for I 
think you have no better friend. I have been a 
teacher, and also a County Superintendent, and ought 
to sympathize with -you 

‘Now, unfortunately, for the last four years there 
has been a deficiency in the funds of the Treasury ; 
that is, the appropriations exceeded the revenues, in 
the aggregate and in round numbers some two million 
dollars. The outlook is now more hopeful; in the 
last few months the receipts for corporation taxes have 
increased, owing to the revival of business, nearly 
fifty per cent. But we are still back $1,700,000, and 
the Common Schools have suffered along with others. 
It is true that I could have paid all these common- 
school warrants, if had applied all the money that 
came into the Treasury to that purpose; but in that 
case the salaries of the Judiciary and Executive de- 
partments must have been delayed, probably for a 
year; and these officers, like you Superintendents, 
think they ought to be paid. Then there are the 
charitable institutions to be kept up—the insane asy- 
lums and institutions for feeble-minded children— 
which claim to come before the schools. So you 
see the question is not so simple a one as you 
may have supposed. I have tried to divide the bur- 
den and keep all the departments moving as well as 
I was able ; and I think I can promise that one-half 
the school warrants will be paid by the first of June, 
and all of them during the summer. As to your 
awn salaries, if they have been delayed, it was by 
mistake ; your warrants will be paid on presentation. 
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I understand there has been some discussion rela- 
tive to the balances carried in the Treasury; if you 
will take the trouble to compare, you will find my 
balances smaller than those of my predecessors. Your 
President and many of you are business men, and 
know that we could not safely pay out every dollar 
without reference to what claims might be presented. 
We have large amounts to pay out every month, and 
must prepare for them in advance, because some 
months little or no revenue comes in. If any of you 
will call at the Treasury, we will try to give you all 
the facts and figures bearing on the present state of 
affairs. 

I shall retire from office in a few days, and I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have done what I 
thought was right. I believe there is nothing further 
that I can do for you. 


Mr. Chamberlain, Crawford: I desire to ask 
a question or two, if the State Treasurer will 
allow me. Many of us came here instructed 
to obtain information about this matter, which 
we have not yet received. The work of the 
schools is crippled by this delay, and we should 
at least have some explanation of it. I ask 
whether all the time while the school warrants 
of 1879 were being refused, appropriations of 
1879 for other purposes were being paid ? 

The Chair: I ought to say here that the 
school appropriation is always made a year and 
some months before it is drawn upon ; the ap- 
propriation made in 1878; was not subject to be 
drawn upon until June 1, 1879. The appro- 
priation of 1879 has not yet been touched, but 
it is now payable, and it will be my duty to 
draw upon it after the first of June next. 

Mr. Chamberlain: Still it appears that there 
was discrimination against the schools in pay- 
ing the appropriations ; and I ask why? 

The State Treasurer: I cannot tell you how 
or when this discrimination began; but it has 
been made ever since I know anything about 
the Treasury. ‘There are some unsettled school 
warrants as far back as 1876. 

The Chair: That is in Philadelphia. The 
State claims that the city owes her large 
amounts, and the matter is in litigation ; mean- 
while the warrants are held, pending the re- 
sult.. There are no back appropriations due 
the rest of the State beyond 1878, and that of 
1879 cannot be paid until the annual reports 
are received from the districts; but I think, as 
has been said, that our appropriation for 1878 
should take precedence of others of 1879. It 
is true that the discrimination against the 
schools has been practiced for some time ; but 
that does not make it right. The schools need 
their money as much as any other interest in 
the Commonwealth ; and teachers need their 
salaries as well as Judges and executive offi- 
cers; and the State should have the money 
ready for the School Boards when it is due. 
The custom is, as the Treasurer says, to make 
the schools wait to the last; but it is a bad cus- 
tom, and ought to be changed now. 

The State Treasurer then retired. 

Mr. Chamberlain: I do not wish to appear 
over-zealous in this matter, but to some of us it 
is still ‘clear as mud.” The majority of this 
Convention are not satisfied, and think that we 
have been choked off. As the representative 
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of the committee of fifteen and the sub-com- 
mittee of three, I had several questions to ask: 
I was allowed to put one, that was not answered, 
and then the Treasurer takes his leave. I am 
sorry to say that this thing looks as if we were 
sagged, and somebody was whitewashed. For 


after aff, the fact remains that the warrants are | 
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refused with a million in the treasury, and the 


schools are discriminated against. 
no satisfaction to give those who sent me here; 
nor will any of the rest. 


I shall have | 


| 


Mr. Newlin, Schuylkill: The old gentleman | 


came in here voluntarily (we had no power to 
compel him), and said what he had to say 
pleasantly. I think we got all from him that 
he could give us. 

Mr. Chamberlain: Nothing is cleared up. 

Mr. Shelley, York borough: Well, we can 
put ourselves on record in the shape of a reso- 
lution, 

The Chair: The school interest needs to vin- 


dicate itself, and must not longer be pushed | 


aside as it has been. The Legislature has been 
remiss in this matter; I sent them an official 
communication, stating the deficiency and the 
prospective increase of it, and asking them to 
provide for it; but nothing was done. Other 
interests were pressed vigorously, and millions 
of appropriations for 1879 have been paid, while 
ours for 1878 has been refused. The committee 
on legislation should call upon the Assembly to 
provide the money, and then to prohibit unjust 
discriminations by the disbursing officers. Of 


course, it will be understood that I make no | 


special criticism of individuals. 

Mr. Baer, Berks: There are some of the State 
institutions which must have part of their ap- 
propriation, or stop; and as for salaries, Super- 
intendents could not get along so well without 
their appropriation as Directors, who can bor- 
row money whenever they want it. There is, it 
seems, a deficiency in the Treasury; then the 
question is, Has the Treasurer paid a fair pro- 
portion of what he received, to the schools? 

Mr. Patterson, Pottsville: I think the majority 
of us understand this matter, though none of 
us are satisfied; but we can do no more about 
it, so I move that we now hear the report of the 
committee on resolutions relative to the death 
of Prof. F. A. Allen. 

RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 

The motion was agreed to, and Deputy 
Superintendent Henry Houck reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

WHERAS, By a sad dispensation of Providence, we 
have been been bereft of one of our most efficient and 
distinguished educators, one who devoted his whole 
life to the cause of education, and whose services are 
well known and highly appreciated, not caly in this 
State, but in many others; therefore, 

Resolved, That we deeply feel the Joss we have 
sustained in the death of Prof. F. A. Allen, and sin- 
cerely regret that we shall never again have the 
pleasure of listening to his inspiring words, and 
strong appeals in behalf of every movement that had 
a tendency to elevate the teacher’s profession, and 
benefit the school. 

Resolved, That we, the members of this Conven- 
tion, do tender our warmest sympathies to the family 
of the deceased, the students of the Normal School, 
of which he was Principal, and to the Soldiers’ 
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Orphans that were under his charge, in this their time 
of sorrow, and bid them look to Him who doeth all 
things well. 

Deputy Superintendent Houck: It is emi- 
nently fitting that this Convention should take 
this action. If Prof. Allen were living, he 
would be here; and few men were so useful in 
an educational meeting. Some of us remem- 
ber how, when the first Superintendents were 
elected in 1854, he was chosen in McKean 
county at a salary of $250 a year; and if any 
man ever did faithful work, he did there. 
When he edited a newspaper. it was filled with 
educational news; and in all his travels, the 
interest of education was uppermost in his 
At our State Association, when interest 


| flagged, everybody was glad to see him rise to 


make one of his pleasant, off-hand speeches. 
His work as an instructor was appreciated, for 
few men have ever addressed as many teach- 
ers. He was of a happy disposition, which 
was never more manifest than when he was 
here in Harrisburg a few days before his death. 
But at home he was at his best; the orphan 
children in his school loved him as a father. 
And when he came to examine Normal grad- 
uates, he was the one to whom they looked nat- 
urally for sympathy. In his own school, many 
were assisted to obtain an education at his ex- 
pense; he loved to help people and do them 
good. He was a judicious man; starting his 
school from nothing, he built it and fostered it 
until it became a shining light. All our teach- 
ers have lost a friend whose face of sunshine 
and sympathizing word never failedthem. For 
myself, I feel that in his death I have lost one 
of the best friends I ever had. 

Mr. Curtis, McKean: It may be proper for 
me to testify in behalf of my county to the high 
estimation in which Prof. Allen is held in the 
county where his official connection with the 
schools commenced. We were fortunate in 
having him for our first Superintendent; for he 
won for himself and for the office the universal 
respect of the people of the county ; and many 
men now filling useful and honorable positions 
are indebted to his influence for their first as- 
pirations. For myself, whatever success I may 
have achieved, I owe to him as much as to any 
other one man. 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge, Philadelphia, was in- 
vited to speak, and said: The dead are too soon 
forgotten, and it is but fitting that we here pay 
this tribute to Professor Allen. Not that he 
needs this: he has passed beyond the reach of 
our poor words of praise, but in justice to our- 
selves, lest we be deemed ungrateful for what 


| he has done for us, lest we seem unmindful of 
| the beauty of his earnest, unselfish life. 





Of his great work in the educational field it 
is not for me to speak, for there are those 
among your number who know far more than 
I could tell; but of his never-failing, helpful 
friendliness to women I desire to testify. He 
was indeed our faithful, wise and generous 
brother. Other educators sometimes opposed 
our progress—his hand was always stretched 
out to help us forward on our rugged way. 
Others occasionally ignored our rightful claims 
—his recognition was ever prompt, kindly and 
liberal. Others often overlooked our interests, 
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and at times failed to remember the fact of our 
existence—he never forgot us; never, even by 
silence, countenanced the slightest shadow of 
injustice done to women. He could not, for to 
their sex belonged the mother he reverenced, 
the wife he cherished, the daughter he almost 
adored. Besides, it was a part of the grand un- 
selfishness of our friend’s nature. And now 
he has gone. The great, forgiving heart is 
still ; the busy, helpful hands are folded to rest, 
and the earnest, loving spirit has passed before 
us into the Great Beyond, and left us to work 
alone. But what he was, and what he has 
done, we shall never forget. 

Prof. Beard, California: Prof. Allen’s last 
official act was presiding over the meeting of 
Normal school Principals, from which we went 
away with the sunshine of his genial nature 
resting upon us, to sustain a shock but a few 
days later when the wires brought the news of 
his decease. 1 need not analyze his labors, 
and only rose to testify how we of the Normal 
schools appreciate his memory. I may say of 
him, as Pestalozzi said of himself, that the power 
of the man was in his heart-work. I am sure 
all the Normal school Principals unite with me 
in bringing our tribute of the very highest re- 
spect to his memory. 

Mr. Woodruff, Bucks, said that he had 
known Prof. Allen since 1858; that he was his 
most intimate friend; that he was familiar with 
the history of his life from boyhood, and that 
beloved as he was by all who knew him, the 
best part of his character was not known to the 
world. He was a true man, always kindly, 
just, judicious and reliable. He was sympa- 
thetic. No one in want ever went to him in 
vain. Mr. W. spoke of his kindness to his 
parents—especially to his mother, whom he 
survived but a few months; of his kindness to 
students who were poor—teaching many with- 
out charge, and trusting others ; of his forgiv- 
ing disposition toward those who had injured 
him; of his cheerfulness—carrying sunshine 
wherever he went; of his success as an institute 
instructor and lecturer; of his popularity, se- 
cured without violation of his convictions; of 
his words and works in behalf of temperance; 
of. his religious character, which was one of 
faith, love and good works, rather than of 
theological formulas; of his trust in the simple 
truths of the Gospel; and of the sense of per- 
sonal bereavement that comes to so many 
hearts. ‘‘ His name will be long remembered, 
and his work bearing fruit.” 

Dr. French, Indiana, said he had known 
Prof. Allen well—few men knew him better. 
He had been associated with him in Institute 
and Normal school work, and not the half had 
been said of him that might be said. He was 
a man who appreciated himself and his defi- 
ciencies, as well as those of others, and used to 
say that ‘‘he passed for all he was worth, and 
more too.” He was zealous, honest, conscien- 
tious; and the work he did will live when most 
of us are forgotten. 

The resolutions were then adopted by a 
unanimous rising vote; and on motion of Mr. 
Baxtch, a copy was ordered to be forwarded to 
the family of deceased. 
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THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Baker, Huntingdon, reported from the 
Committee on Resolutions as follows : 

WHEREAS, The great work that is before us, and 
the great responsibility resting upon us as leaders in 
the educational field, demand that we should meet 
together in council, deliberate upon the subject, and 
use our utmost endeavors to promote the great cause; 

And whereas, Practical observations and contin- 
gencies from our own respective fields of labor suggest 
the necessity of new legislation touching numerous 
points in the school law, many of which have been 
developed in the sessions of this convention: 

And whereas, The operations of our public schools 
have been seriously embarrassed by the non-payment 
of the appropriations of the State; therefore, 

Resolved, That a revision of the Pennsylvania 
school laws is necessary to cover all the defects and 
add all the amendments necessary to render the law 
and system complete. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Legislation, of 
this Convention, be instructed to ask the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania at its next session to make the neces- 
sary provision for a revision of our school law, and to 
have the same executed. 

Resolved, That we especially urge the necessity of 
an act of the legislature providing suitable measures to 
enforce the prompt payment to all the school districts 
in the State of the amounts respectively appropriated 
to them from year to year by the State. 

Resolved, That as another measure of especial im- 
portance we urge the passage of a bill authorizing the 
various Boards of School Directors in said Common- 
wealth to purchase text-books for use in the schools 
of their respective districts, and to pay for the same 
out of the funds belonging to said district. 

Resolved, That in our judgment a very large saving 
of expense to the people of the State would be 
effected by the passage of such an act, and that the 
following are among the advantages to be gained 
thereby: 1st. The saving of the retailer’s profit on 
text-books, amounting to at least 33% per cent. of all 
money paid for the same. 2d. The additional sav- 
ing of at least 33% per cent. of the present expense, 
by having the books used and re-used by the different 
pupils until they are worn out. 3d. The further 
saving that would be effected in cases of removal 
from one district to another. 4th. It would make 
paupers of no class, but all would be placed upon the 
same equality. 5th. The great saving of time by 
having all the pupils continally supplied with 
books. 6th. The saving of time in procuring books 
from dealers, who are often remote from the district 
in which they are needed. 7th. It would enable 
many pupils to attend school who cannot, under the 
present system, for want of school books. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are 
tendered to the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
for their attendance and addresses. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the officers 
of the railroads for reduced fares, and to the United 
States Hotel for reduced rates. 

The report was adopted as a whole. 

Mr. Chamberlain, Crawford, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we tender a vote of thanks to Hon. 
J. P. Wickersham, Supt. of Public Instruction, for 
the able and gentlemanly manner in which he has 
presided over this Convention, and that we hereby 
express our appreciation of his efficient services as a 
public officer. 
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The Chair: I thank the Convention for this 
expression of their good will, but as L_have 
only done my duty, I do not feel that I have 
earned any special recognition of this kind. 


DISHONORED WARRANTS. 


Mr. Spiegel, Westmoreland: With reference 
to legislation concerning the school appropria- 
tion, in what condition do we leave the ques- 
tion? Is our Committee instructed to bring 
that question before the Assembly, or should 
we have.a special Committee? 

The Chair: Under the order adopted, the 
matter is in the hands of the Committee on 
Legislation. Individually, you can do good 
work by creating public sentiment on the sub- 
ject. Get the Boards of Directors to pass reso- 
lutions requesting their members of the Legis- 
lature to attend to the matter; and have pe- 
titions sent in. Bring all the pressure to bear 
that you can command—let Directors, Super- 
intendents and people be a unit in the matter, 
and we will make our public men understand 
that our work is crippled, resulting from delay 
in paying the appropriation. A committee 
here would be of no service; the pressure must 
come from home upon the members. 

DEPARTMENT REPORT. 

Mr. Luckey, Pittsburgh; Now that the ses- 
sions of the Legislature are biennial, will the 
Department reports still be annual,as heretofore? 

The Chair: I think not. Hereafter they will 
probably be biennial, presented at the meeting 
of the Legislature. But the Department must 
be kept informed of the facts, as before. 

Mr. Shelley, of York borough, said the Con- 
vention had not yet gone squarely upon the 
record on the question of the unpaid appropri- 
ation,proposed the adoption of the following: 

WHEREAS, The financial success and efficiency of 
our public school system throughout the State have 
been seriously interrupted by long-delayed payment of 
school warrants issued upon the State Treasury by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction; And where- 
as, it has been made manifest to this Convention that 
other warrants issued for other purposes during the 
present year, have been promptly cashed, to the ex- 
clusion of school warrants in payment of appropria- 
tion of the preceding year; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the County, City, and Borough 
Superintendents of Public Schools, representing the 
unanimous voice of our constituency, the Boards of 
School Directors of the State, hereby urge upon the 
State Treasurer the payment of these school war- 
rants at the earliest day possible. 

Resolved, That a commitiee of three be appointed 
by the chair, to present the request of the Convention 
to the State Treasurer. 

The resolution was adopted, and the com- 
mittee are Messrs. Shelley, York borough ; 
Harvey, Chester; and La Ross, Dauphin. 

The Chair: I again return you my thanks, 
gentlemen, for the large attendance, punctual- 
ity and interest in this Convention. 1 expected 
much from this session, and have been more 
than gratified at the result. There were three 
of the twenty-five city and borough officers ab- 
sent, all giving excellent excuses—one his own 
illness, another sickness in his family, the third 
a subpoena to attend court. Of the sixty-six 
county officers four are absent, one of whom is 
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sick, and from the other three we have not 
heard, so we mark them “absent without ex- 
cuse.”” This has been certainly the largest, 
and | think the strongest meeting of Superin- 
tendents that ever met in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. In calling you together I had two 
things in view: first, that you all might see one 
another face to face at least once during your 
term, and that a better esprit du corps might be 
promoted ; second, that we might quicken the 
work all along the line. I think both these ob- 
jects have been accomplished. The papers read 
have been admirable, and I listened to them with 
the greatest pleasure—no such series has ever 
before been prepared in the State. At another 
Convention we may pursue a different policy, 
taking up but a few points, and viewing them 
from all sides. This meeting was intended 
rather to quicken thought and prompt activity 
in every part of the educational work, and I 
believe it has done it. Once more thanking 
you, and with my heartiest wishes for your suc- 
cess in the great work you have in hand, I de- 
clare this Convention adjourned size die. 





THE following County Superintendents were 
present at the sessions of the Convention: 


Allegheny, James Dickson; Armstrong, A. D. 
Glenn; Beaver, Benjamin Franklin; Bedford, James 
W. Hughes; Berks, Samuel A. Baer; Blair, John H. 
Stephens; Bradford, George W. Ryan; Bucks, W. W. 
Woodruff; Butler, D. F. McKee; Cambria, Hart- 
man Berg; Cameron, N. H. Schenck; Carbon, R. F. 
Hofford; Centre, Henry Meyer; Chester, Jacob W. 
Harvey; Clarion, A. J. Davis; Clearfield, M. L. Mc- 
Quown; Clinton, Thomas N. Magee; Crawford, C. F. 
Chamberlain; Cumberland, S. B. Shearer; Dauphin, 
D. H. E. La Ross; Delaware, Albert Stewart; Elk, 
George R. Dixon; Erie, Charles Twining; Fayette, 
Wm. H. Cooke; Franklin, S. H. Eby; Fulton, H. 
H. Woodal; Greene, S. F. Hoge; Huntingdon, Wm. 
R. Baker; Indiana, Samuel J. Craighead; Jefferson, 
William A. Kelly ; Juniata, Wellington Smith; Lack- 
awanna, Miss H. E. Brooks; Lancaster, B. F. Shaub; 
Lawrence, D. F. Balph; Lebanon, William B. Boden- 
horn; Lehigh, J. O. Knauss; Luzerne, James M. 
Caughlin; Lycoming, T. F. Gahan; McKean, W. H. 
Curtis; Mercer, Andrew J. Palm; Mifflin, W. C. Mc- 
Clenahen; Montgomery, R. F. Hoffecker; Montour, 
Mahlon C. Horine; Northampton, B. F. Raesly; 
Northumberland, W. M. Boal; Perry, S. B. Fahnes- 
tock; Pike, John A. Kipp; Potter, A. F. Hollenbeck ; 
Schuylkill, Jesse Newlin; Snyder; Wm. P. Scharf; 
Sullivan, J. Pennington Little; Susquehanna, O. E. 
French; Tioga, Sarah I. Lewis; Union, A. S. Bur- 
rowes; Venango, S. H. Prather; Warren, N. R. 
Thompson; Washington, J. B. K. McCollum; Wayne, 
H. B. Larrabee; Westmoreland, J. R. Spiegel; Wyo- 
ming, Charles M. Lee; York, David G. Williams. 

The following City and Borough Superin- 
tendents were present at the Convention: 

Allentown, Geo. H. Desh; Altoona, D. S. Keith; 
Carbondale, D. N. Lathrop; Chester, C. F. Foster; Co- 
lumbia, B. G. Ames; Corry, V. G. Curtis; Easton, 
W. W. Cottingham; Erie, H. S. Jones; Harrisburg, 
L. O. Foose; Hazleton, A. P. Supplee; Lebanon, 
Jacob T. Nitrauer; Lock Haven, John A. Robb; 
New Castle, Martin Gantz; Norristown, Joseph K. 
Gotwals; Pittsburgh, George J. Luckey; Pottsville, 
B. F. Patterson; Reading, R. K. Buehrle ; Shamokin, 
F. M. Bates; Shenandoah, G. W. Bartch; Titusville, 
R. M. Streeter; Williamsport, Samuel Transeau ; York 
Wm. H. Shelley. 
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GOOD NEWS! 


THE SCHOOL WARRANTS TO BE SPEFDILY PAID. 





Hon. SaMuEL But er, the new State 
Treasurer, authorizes me to announce his 
purposes with regard to the payment of over- 
due State appropriations to schools as follows: 

1. He will pay at once, on presentation at 
the State Treasury, all warrants issued by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in favor 
of the common school districts, numbered 
from one to one thousand. 

2. He will pay the remaining warrants to 
common school districts, those numbered 
above one thousand, as soon as he possibly 
can, and hopes to be able to do so during 
the month of June. An announcement of the 
exact time will be made as soon as possible. 

3- Six of the ten Normal Schools have 
been paid their appropriation for 1878 ; the 
remaining four will be paid at an early day. 

To these announcements I desire to add 
that the warrants to the school districts for 
the current year will be issued strictly in 
the order in which their reports and certifi- 
Cates are received and filed in the Depart- 
ment. Those that come first will be first 
served, and good hopes are entertained that 
the long delays suffered during the last two 
years in the payment of the appropriations, 
will be avoided. The districts may have to 
wait a while for their money, but an effort 
will be made to inform them as to the time 


they can get it. J. P. WickersHaM, 


Supt. Public Instruction. 


> 





‘T°HE next session of the Pennsylvania 
I State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at York, commencing Tuesday, July 27th, 
continuing three days. The following is the 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


TUESDAY, JULY 27TH. 

2 Pp. M.—Address of Welcome and Response. 
President’s Inaugural Address—Supt. B. F. Shaub, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

7:30 P. M— Practical Methods of Moral Culture— 
Miss. Jennie V. Johnston, Mansfield, Pa. Report by 
the Committee on Spelling Reform—Prof. F. A. 
Marsh, LL. D., Chairman. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 28TH. 

yg A. M.— The High School Question—A. H. Berlin, 
West Pittston, Pa. Zhe Use and Abuse of Examina- 
tions—Prof. M. H. Richards, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. 

2 P. M.—Vature and Extent of the Teacher's Re- 
sponsibility—Dr. J. W. Danenhower, Minersville, Pa. 
Women vs. Men as Teachers—Prof. J. S. Stahr, 
Franklin and Marshall College. 

7:30 P. M.i—LVatural Science in our Public Schools. 


THURSDAY, JULY 29TH. 


g A. M—#&sthetics in the School Room—Mrs. 
Mayne B. Archer, Lititz, Pa. Our Graded Schools— 
Supt. B. F. Gahan, Williamsport, Pa. 


PAYMENT OF SCHOOL WARRANTS. 517 


2 P. M.—WMerits and Defects of our System of 
County Institutes—Supt. S. H. Prather. Teachers’ 
Studies and Degrees—E. O. Lyte, Millersville, Pa. 

7:30 P. M.— Star Study—J. D. Pyott, Lancaster, Pa. 
Short addresses by prominent members of the Associ- 
ation. 

Each paper is to be followed by a discussion. 

N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
Chairman of Ex. Committee. 


——$__—___—_. 


HE present (June) issue of Zhe School 

Journal completes our Twenty-ninth 
Volume. We are grateful for the continued 
patronage of Teachers and Directors. Shall 
we not have prompt renewal of subscription 
from all our old friends for the Twenty-ninth 
Volume, which begins with the July number? 
There is room for many new names also 
upon our mailing lists. School Boards area 
most important part of the machinery of the 
system. It is under their administration that 
the schools of the district advance to better 
things or retrograde. Zhe School Journal is 
sent officially to the Secretary of the Board 
of each school district in the State and it 
may be ordered by each School Board to be 
sent to all of its members. This is wise 
policy, for no conscientious Director can 
read its pages month by month without ben- 
efit to the schools under his care far beyond 
the cost of subscription to the district. The 
best districts in the State keep the names of 
their Directors always upon Zhe Journal 
mailing lists. They properly regard it an 
efficient agency in promoting the excellence 
of their schools, and hence place it on the 
list of ‘* zecessary school supplies.”’ 

The good opinions of Superintendents— 
some general expression of which is found 
elsewhere in this issue—are an endorsement 
of its ‘* working value’’ of the most gratify- 
ing character. These men lead the great 
Common School movement in their respec- 
tive localities, and are competent to decide 
upon the merits of such a publication. 

If Teachers and Directors, and School 
Officers everywhere in Pennsylvania, will give 
us the right hand, strong and confident, we 
will together lift the great cause to a higher 
level, both of purpose and efficiency, from 
which the educational outlook shall be 
broader, and where the educational atmos- 
phere shall be freer and more invigorating. 

The present volume contains five hundred 
and eighteen (518) royal octavo pages. We 
believe that no other publication in America 
makes, or can make, a better return to the 
reader upon the cost.of subscription. ‘The 
volume which opens with our next issue will 
also contain Five Hundred pages, continuing 
our late increase of nearly twenty-five per 
cent. in size, without any increase in sub- 





scription price. 
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# Record in the Keystone State! 





-Swinton’s Geographies, 
f | New Graded Readers, 


| | 

| . ; j 

| Robinson’s Arithmetics, (sturier cours. | 
i || Swinton’s Spellers. 
| | Full Descriptive Circulars, Prices for Introduction, and Sample Pages 


will be forwarded on application. 
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seh. Private Educational Institutions, of which a large number could be 
given, are not included in this list. 


> GEOGRAPHIES < 


} AUDENRIED. Bradford Co—Cont’d. | CARBON CO. Chester Co.—Cont’d. 
| LOWER TOWAMENS UW N, tw 





—-> rts | LE ROYSVILLE, bor ING, tw WI KEI <wi tw 
WOMELSDORF, boro | LITCHFIELD, twp. PACK] “ye . ring LD), tw] 
| NORTH TOWANDA, t ARRY ' CLINTON CO 

BERWICK, sprint i PARRYVILLE, twp. 

ORW ELL, twp. TOWAMI NSING, twp. CA | NEA 
BETHLEHEM. | ORWELL, ind. twp WEISSPORT, boro. GREEN] 

OVERTON, twp. 3 z i LOGAN 
BLAIR CO, | OVERTON. ind. twp CENTRE CO mpg 


GAYSPORT, twp. | PIKE BOGGS. twp. ; 


ohare . , twp : PINE CREEK, t 
AY +. oe ind.twp- | RIDGEBURY, twp. COLLEGE, twp. WOODWARD 
TAYLOR, twp GREGG, twp 
| ROME, boro : 
> par MILESBURG. t COLUMB 
BRADFORD. ROME, twp. | MILESBUF G, twp. 


POTTER, twp. BERWICK 


BRADFORD CO. | SHESHEQUIN, twp. | WALKER, twp BRIER CREEK, tw 


tw 


IA CO. 


TERRY, twp | 


ALBANY, twp. PES. ES tetas a 

as ripe TUSCARORA, twp. | CHESTERCO, aeeee som 

SAR 2 ; p. . alee HIN EEK, twp 
BURLINGTON, boro. ULSTER, twp. EAST PIKELAND, twp nie Ghat Wee ts 
BURLINGTON, twp. W. BURLINGTON, twp, | EAST VINCENT, twp ane mie ence 

pe ot a8 WILMONT, twp. HONEY ROOK. twn. MIFFLIN, twp 
HERRICK, twp. WINDHAM, twp. NANTMEAL EAST, CUMBERLAND CO. 
LE ROY, boro. WYALUSING, twp. | OXFORD, boro. MT. HOLLY SPRINGS. 
LE ROY, twp. WYSOX, twp. | §. COVENTRY, twp. | PENN, twp. 
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DAUPHIN CoO. 

E. HANOVER, twp. 

LYKENS, boro. 

MILLERSBURG, boro. 

WASHINGTON, twp 

WILLIAMS, twp. 
DUNCANNON. 
ERIE CO. 

Unan m 1 ly rec ommend 
by the Committee of Counl; 
Directors recently ap} ed 
to examine text-books for 
County uniformity. 
HARFORD. 


Pa. Soldiers’ Orphan 
School. 
LANCASTER, city. 
LANCASTER CO, 
CONESTOGA, twp. 

EARL, twp. 

E, COCALICO, twp 
E,. DONEGAL, twp. 
FE. HEMPFIELD, twp. 
E. LAMPETER, twp. 
EPHRATA, twp. 
LANCASTER, twp. 
LINCOLN, twp. 
LEACOCK, twp, 
MANHEIM, t 
MANHEIM, twp 
MANOR, twp. 
MARTIC, twp. 
PARADISE, twp. 
PENN, twp 
PEQUEA, twp. 
PROVIDENCE, twy 
RAPHO, twp. 
SALISBURY, twp. 
STRASBURG, twp, 
UPPER LEACOCK, twy 
WARWICK, twp. 

W. DONEGAL, twp. 

W. HEMPFIELD, twp. 


LOCK HAVEN, 
State Normal School, 

LUZERNE CO. 
CONNGYHAM, twp 
DICKSON, twp. 
GREENFIELD, twp 
HOLLENBACK, twp 
HUNTINGDON, twp, 
JEFFERSON, twp. 
MADISON, twp 
NESCOPECK, twp. 
NEWPORT, twp. 
NEWTON, twp. 
ORANGE, twp 
RANSOM, two. 
ROARING BROOK, twp 
SALEM, twp. 


Schuylkill Co, 


SCOTT, twp VEST MAHANOY 


Luzerne Co.—Cont’d. 


HICKSHINNY, boro. \ t PENN 
S. ABING Seema . 
on SCOTTDALE 
WHITE HAVEN, bor SHICKSHINNY 
LYCOMING CO. SHIPPENSBURG. 
ARMSTRONG, twp, ite N ul S 
McINTYRI SMICKSBURG. 


MIFFLIN, tw 

NIPPENOSE, twy SULLIVAN CO. 
OLD LYCOMING, twp. CH RY. tw 
PENN, twy 


PIATT, tw 


PLUNKET CREEK ie 
twp. 
PORTER, tw 
SHREWSBURY, tw ; 

I~ 
S| SQl EHAN {1 twp 
WILLIAMSPOR I, tw vi 


WATSON 
MANSFIELD NORTH MO 
~ . N . ) 
MONTGOMERY CO HREWSBURY, twp. 
ACO. 


MARLBORO SUSQUHAN’ 
NEW HAN CON 
PERKIO # ' 
UPPER HANOVER, t spi 
MONTOUR CO GEWAT 
COO K LY 
MAYBE! \ | 
MONTOURSVILLE 
MUNCY ner 

mn DIM) ‘ 
NORTHAMPT'N CO seca cane 
CHAPMAN QUARRII \NKLIM- 

bor FRIENDS" 


NORTHUMBER.- N 

LAND CO \T BEN iGI 
LEWIS, t REAT BEN] 
M’EWENSVILLI 1A 


MILTOD I 
rl BOl 

UNIO A or 
UPPER A rA, 


OAKDALE. 
Nor -" i on 
OLEY. LITTLE MEA 
POTTER CO. sarneetes 
HECTOR 
PIKI 
SUN DERLINEVILLE 


PROMPTON. ca 
SCHUYLKILL CO. | OAKLAND, ind. tw 


BUTLER, tw H, tw} 
EAST UNIO twp, ER LAKI 
GIRARDVILLI ro. RINGVILLI 
NORTH MANHEIM,twp rFHOM PSO? 
NORTH UNION, twp rTHOMPS 
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TIOGA CO. 
BLOSS, 
BLOSSBI 


BLOSSBI G, twp. 
BROOKFIELD, twy 
CHARLESTOWN, twp 
CHATHAM, tw] 
CLYMEI 
COVINGTON 


COVINGT 
DEERFIEI 
NELMAR, tw 


ELK, tw 


LOR 
JACKSO) 
KNOXVILLI ) 
LIBERTY 
MAINSI 
MANSFI 
MIDDLI v 
MORRI 
NELSON 
PIKE, tw 
RICHM¢ I 
ROSEVI 
RUTLAN 
SI PEN 


UNDERLAND, ind. twp. 
LINI¢ N 
WARD. t 
WELLSB«t 


WELLSBO! 
WESTFIEI 
WESTFII 

WEATHERLY 

WEST CHESTER. 


WILLIAMSPORT. 
WOMELSDORF, 
WYOMING CO, 


BLACK WALNUT, twp. 


BRAT y 
Ca LO. 

EATOD \ 

EXE’ 

FORK \ " 

LA GRA 

LEMON 

MEEHO y v 
MESHO! 

IONI 

NICH 

NICHO 

NICH( ¥ 
NO 1, tw] 
NORTH I AN D,twy 
OVERI 
TUNKHANNOCK ro 


TUNKHANNOCK, twp. 
TUNKHANN(O*( K, ind.twp 
WASHINGTON, twp. 
WINDHAM 
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BERKS CoO. 
CAERNARVON, twp. 
BLAIR CO, 
BLAIR, 
GAYSPORT, boro. 
PATTERSON, 
BLOOMSBURG. 
(State Normal School. 
BRADFORD CO. 
ASYLUM, twp. 
BURLINGTON, boro, 
BURLINGTON, twp. 
DOTY HILL, boro. 
LE ROY, twp. 
LE ROYSVILLE, boro. 
PIKE, twp. 
TERRY, twp. 
TUSCARORA, twp. 


CALIFORNIA, 


(State Normal School. 


CARBON CO. 
KIDDER, 
LOWER TOWAMENS- 

ING twp. 
PACKER, twp. 
PARRYVILLE, tw 
TOWAMENSIN 
WEISSPORT, boro. 
CARROLLTOWN. 


twp. 


ind, twp. 


twp. 


s, twp. 


CENTRE CO. 


BOGGS, twp, 
COLLEGE, twp. 
GREGG, twp. 
MILESBURG, twp. 
POTTER, 
WALKER, twp. 


twp. 


CHESTERCO, 


EAST PIKELAND, twp. 
EAST VINCENT, twp. 
S. COVENTRY, twp. 
WARWICK, twp. 


CLINTON CO. 


CASTANEA, twp. 
CRAWFORD, twp 
GREENE, twp. 
LAMAR, twp. 
LOGAN, twp. 
LOGANSVILLE, boro. 
MILL HALL, boro.. 
MUNCY CREEK, twp. 
PINE CREEK, twp. 
PORTER, twp. 
RENOVO, boro. 


COLUMBIA CO, 


BERWICK, 
BRIER CREEK, twp. 
CENTRE, twp. 
FISHING CREEK, twp. 
FRANKLIN, twp. 
MIFFLIN, twp. 


boro 


— — eO 


>: READERS.< 


(CUMBERLAND CO, 
HOLLY SPRINGS. 


MT. 
DAGGETT’S Mills. 
FRANKLIN CO. 

ANTRIM, twp. 

GUILFORD, twp. 

SOUTHAMPTON, twp. 
GREENBRIER. 
HERNDON. 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


} 


JUNIATA CO. 
MILFORD, twp. 


KUTZTOWN. 


(State Normal Scho 


yl.) 
LANCASTER CO. 


E, DONEGAL, twp. 
EAST EARL, twp, 
E. HEMPFIELD, twp 
E. LAMPETER, twp. 
EPHRATA, twp. 
FULTON, twp. 
LANCASTER, twp. 
LEACOCK, twp. 
MANHEIM, boro. 
MANOR, twp. 
MARTIC, twp. 

MT. JOY, twp. 


NEW MILLTOWN, twp. 


PARADISE, twp. 
PROVIDENCE, twp. 
SALISBURY, twp. 
STRASBURG, twp, 

W. DONEGAL, twp. 
W. HEMPFIELD, twp. 


LINCOLN. 
LITIZ. 
LORETTO, 


LUZERNE CO, 
ARCHIBALD, twp. 
CONYNGHAM, twp. 
FAIRMOUNT, twp. 
FR ANKLIN, twp 
GREENFIELD, twp 
HOLLENBACK, twp 
HUNTINGDON, twp, 
JEFFERSON, twp. 
MADISON, twp. 

N ESCOPECK, twp. 
NEWTON, twp. 
ORANGE, twp. 
RIDGEBURY, twp. 


ROARING BROOK, twp, 


SALEM, twp. 

SCOTT, twp. 
SHICKSHINNY, boro, 
S. ABINGTON, twp. 
UNION, twp 


| 





LYCOMING CO, 
BRADY, twp. 


REBUCKS 
SCHUYLKILL CO 


ASHLAD 

I I 

EAS‘! 

EAS! 

Gil I ) 
GIRAI 

NO N 
W I i i AN ( 
WES 


Haven, 


Schuylkill 


SHAMOKIN, 


SHIPPENSBURG. 


CLINTON 

ELDRED, tw 
LYCOMING 
McINTYRI 
MIFFLIN, twp 
MILTON, twy 

MUNCY CREEK, tw 
NIPPENOSE, twy 
OLD LYCOMING, twp. 
PENN, twp. 

PIATT, twp 

PICTURE ROCKS, bor 
PLUNKETI’S CREEK, 
twp. 

POINT, twp 

PORTER, two. 
SHREWSBURY, twp. 
WATSON, twp. 

WOLF, twit 

MANSFIELD. 


State Nort 


Sc} 


1.) 


MILLERSVILLE 


Sr 


tate N 


al 


MILLERTON., 
MONTOUR CO, 


COOVER, 
MAYBERI 


NEW HOPE, 


twp 


I 


Y 


t 


r 


1.) 


wD 


NORTHUMBER.- 


LAND CO. 
CHILLISQU 
COAL, twp 


AQUA, twp. 


DELAWARE, twp 
JACKSON, twp, 
JORDAN, twp. 
LEWIS, twtr 


LIL TLE MAHANOY,twp 
LOWER AUGUSTA A 
LOWER MAHANOY twp 
M’EWENSVILLE 
MILTON 

MT. CARMEL, bor 
MT. CARMEI Ww] 
RUSH, twp. 
SHAMOKIN, boro, 
SHAMOKIN, twp 
SNYDERTOWN, twp. 


TURBOTVILLE, 


UPPER AUGU 
WASHINGTON, 


WATSONTOWN, 
|P’'T TREVORTON. 


| POTTER CO. 


HE< 


j 


rOR 


twp. 


twp 


A, twp 
twp. 
twp 


SUN DERLINEVILLE 


ST. JOHNSVILLE, 
SMYRNA 
SPARTANSBURG., 
SULLIVAN CO 

Ka ne 


i Ni SLELN 


TIOGA CO. 
BI 


PIOGA, 

LIOGA I 
UNION, tw 
WARD. tw 
WESTFIELD, 


Vi : 
vi iFitLD, tw 


TREVORTON 
WEST CHESTER. 
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WEST COLN. 

WYOMING CO. 
BLACK WALNUT, twp. 
BRAINTRIM, twp. 
BRAINTRIM, ind. twp. 
CLINTON, twp. 


Wyoming Co,—Cont’d. 
DOOLITTLE HILL, twp. 
EXETER, tw 
FALLS, tw 
FORKSTOWN, twp 
LA GRANGI tw 
LEMON, twp 


I 
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Wyoming Co.—C Wyoming Co,—Cont’d. 


[EEHOOPANY, twp. TUNKHANNOCK, boro. 
MESHOPPEN, twy TUNKHANNOCK, twp. 
IONROE, twp. TUNKHANNOCK, ind, tp 
YORTH BRANCH WASHINGTON, twp. 
TH MORELAND, tp WASHINGTON, ind. twp. 
OVERFIELD, twy WINDHAM,twp 


wi 
' 





> ARIE 


BLOOMSBURG, | ERIE CO. 


(State Normal School. Unanim : mmended 
CALIFORNIA, = a Committee of Count 
(State Normal School.) [ avertons 1 ~~ 


“ARBON CO. County ut 
KIDDER, twp 
LOWER TOWAMENS- 

ING, twp. 
PACKER, twp. 


| HERNDON 
JEFFERSON. 
PARRYVILLE. twp. LANCASTER Co, 
TOWAMENSING, twp. EARL, twy 
WEISSPORT, boro. E. DONEGAL, twp. 
i . E. LAMPETER, twp. 

CENTRE CO, EPHRATA. tw 
BOGGS, twp. MANHEIM, boro 
COLLEGE, twp. 


MANOR, twp. 
MILESBURG, twp. | MARTIC. twp 
WALKER, twp. 7 a Leg 


MT. JOY, tw 
CHESTER CO, PARADISE, twp. 
E. BRANDYWINE. twp. PENN, twy 


EAST PIKELAND, twp. 
EAST VINCENT, twp. 
OXFORD, boro 

S. COVENTRY, twp. 
WEST PIKELAND, twp. 


CLINTON CO, 
CASTANEA, twp. 
GREENE, twp. 
LOGAN, twp. 

PINE CREEK, twp. 

COLUMBIA CO. 
BERWICK, boro 
BLOOMSBURG, boro. 
BRIER CREEK, twp. 
FISHING CREEK, twp. BLAKELY, 
FRANKLIN, twp. CONYNGHAM, twp 
MIFFLIN, twp. DICKSON, 

SCOTT; twp. FRANKLIN 
2 ENI } ) 

CUMBERLAND CO.| Goipertce 
MT. HOLLY SPRINGS. HUNTINGDON, twp, 
S MIDDLETON, twp. JEFFERSON, twp. 

DAUPHIN CoO. KIN 
UNIONTOWN, boro MADISON 


NESCOPECK, twp. 
EASTON. NEWTON, ‘twp. 


PROVIDENCE, twp. 
RAPHO, tw 
SALISBURY, twp. 
STRASBU ;, twp, 
UPPER LEACOCK, twp 
W. DONEGAL, twp. 


W. HEMPFIELD, twp. 
LAWRENCEVIL’E. 
| LEHIGH CoO. 

EMAUS, t 
HEIDELBERG, tw 


LINCOLN. 
LUZERNE CO. 


STON, boro, 


ISIC S 2 


Luzerne Co,—C Northumberland Co.— 


ARING BROOK, twit Continued. 

rT, twp . POINT, twp. 

ABINGTON, twp. RUSH, t 

ON, tw HAMOKIN, twp. 
WEST PITTSTON, boro. SNYDERTOWN, boro. 


FrURBOTVILLE, twp. 


_ 


-YCOMING CO, 


IcINTYRE, twp. UPPER AUGUSTA, twp. 
MIFFLIN. UPPER MAHANOY, twp. 
WASHINGTON, twp. 
NOSI ; WATSONTOWN, boro. 
PENN. tw NORTHAMP'’N CO, 
\ CHAPMAN, boro. 
KET REEK HANOVER, twp 
. WEST BETHLEHEM, 
PORTER YD. boro 
| eee PITTSTON. 
»USQ IANNA, twp. 


POTTER CO. 


WATSON, twtr HI rol 
( OR. two 
MANHEIM. SUNDERLINEVILLE, 
MANSFIELD. ind, twp 
3 N lS SCHU YLKILL CO. 
MILLERSVILLE. BUTLER, twp 
"RDP otr . EAST MAHANOY, twp. 
N I! =I a 4 Kes . 7 
MINERSVILLI cnet COREE ere. 
MONTANDON. *GIRARDVILLE, boro. 
‘ al 2 WEST PENN, twp. 
MONTOUR CO, 
COOPER, tw SUSQUEHAN’ACO. 
APOLOCON, twp. 


LYMANVILLE, ind. twp. 
TIOGA CO. 


YBERRY, tw 
NORTHUMBER- 
LAND CO, 


AMERON., tw BROOKFIELD, twp 
Iso \ - CLYMER, twp. 
te DEERFIELD, twp 
\ A} yD JACKSON, twp. 
IACKSON MORRIS, twy 
JORDAN, twy MANSFIELD, twp. 
LEWIS, twy RICHMOND, twp. 
E MAHANOY,twp ROSEVILLE,boro. 
\UGUSTA, tw RUTLAND, twp. 


WER MAHANOY ,twp SULLIVAN, twp. 
UNION, twp. 
ON, bor WARD, twp 
WESTFIELD, boro, 
WESTFIELD, twp. 





——t SEE NEAT PAGE.+=- 
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isement.-==Continued. 


> ARITAMETICS.---GoNTINUED.< 


WEST PITTSTON. | Wyoming Co.—Cont’d. 
WILLIAMSPORT. 


WYOMING CO. 


BLACK WALNUT, twp. 


BRAINTRIM, twp. 
BRAINTRIM, ind, twp. 
CLINTON, twp, 


ATLANTIC. 
ATTLEBORO. 
BEDFORD. 
BERKS CO. 
CAERNARVON, twp. 
BETHLEHEM, 
BLAIR CO, 


BLAIR, tw 


PATTERSON, ind. twp. 


BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD CO. 
ALBANY, twp. 
BARCLAY, twp. 
BURLINGTON, boro. 
BURLINGTON, twp 
HERRICK, twy 
LE ROYSVILLE, twp 
NORTH 1 
OVERTON, twp. 
OVERTON, ind. twp 
PIKE, twp. 
RIDGEBURY, twp 
TERRY, twp. 


ULSTER, twp 


W. BURLINGTON, twp. 


WILMOT, twp. 
WYSOX, twp. 
CARBON CO. 
KIDDER, twp 
LOWER TOWAMENS 
ING, twp. 

PACKER 
PARRYVILLE, twp, 
TOWAMENSING, twp. 
WEISSPORT, boro. 


CARBONDALE. 
CARROLLTOWN. 
CARVERSVILLE. 


twp. 


CENTRE CO. 


BOGGS, twp. 
COLLEGE, twp. 


GREGG, twp. 


OWAN DA,twp 





EATON, twp. 
EXETER, twp. 
FALLS, twp. 
FORKSTOWN, 
LA GRANGE, twp. 
LEMON, twp. 
MEEHOOPANY, twp 


twp. 


Wyoming Co.—Cont’d. 


MESHOPPEN, twp 
MONROE, twp. 
NICHOLSON 
NICHOLSON twp. 


NORTH BRANCH, gwp. 


NORTI 


two. 


MORELAND 





> SPELLERS. =< 


Centre Co.—Cont’d. 
MILESBURG, twp. 
POTTER, twp. 
WALKER, twp. 

CHESTER CO, 

E. BRANDYWINE. tw 
EAS! 
EAST VINCENT, twy 
OXFORD, boro. 

S. COVENTRY, twp. 
UWCHLAND, twp. 
WARWICK, twp. 


WEST PIKELAND, twp 


CLINTON CO, 
CASTANEA, twp. 
CRAWFORD, twp 
GREENE, twp 
LAMAR, twp, 
LOGAN, twp. 
LOGANSVILLE, boro. 
MILL HALL, twp. 
PINE CREEK, twp. 
RENOVO, boro. 


COLLOMSVILLE., 


COLUMBIA CoO. 
BERWICK, boro 
BRIER CREEK, twp. 
CENTRE, twp 


FISHING CREEK, twp. 


FRANKLIN, twp 
MIFFLIN, twp 
CRESSONA. 


CUMBERLAND CO. 
HOLLY SPRINGS. 


MT. 
PENN, twp. 
EMLENTON. 


ELIZABETHT’WN. 


FARMINGTON, 
JUNIATA CO, 
MILFORD, twp 
LANCASTER CO, 
E, DONEGAL, twp. 
EAST EARL, 
E. HEMPFIELD, twp. 


twp, 


PIKELAND, tw; 


| Lancaster Co.—C 





E. LAMPETER, twp. 
EPHRATA, twp. 
FULTON, tw 
LANCASTER, twp. 
LEACOCK, twp. 
MANHEIM, twp. 
MANOR, 
MARIETTA 
MARTIC, tw 

MT. JOY, tw 


NEW MILLTOWN, twp. 


»ARADISI 
PROVIDEN( 
SALISBURY, twp. 
STRASBURG, 
STRASBURG, twp, 


UPPER LEACOCK, twp 


W. DONEGAL, twp. 
W. HEMPFIELD, twp. 


LIBERTY, 


| LINCOLN, 
| LITIZ. 


| LUZERNE CoO. 


CONYNGHAM., twp 
FAIRMOUNT, twp. 
FRANKLIN, twy 
GREENFIELD, twp 
HOLLENBACK, twp 
HUNTINGTON, twp 
JEFFERSON, twp. 
MADISON, t 
NESCOPECK, twp. 
NEWTON, two. 
ROARING BROOK, twp 
SALEM, twp. 

SCOTT, twp 
SHICKSHINNY, boro. 
SUGAR NOTCH, boro. 
UNION, twp 


LYCOMING CO, 


BRADY, twp. 
CLINTON, twp 


LOWER FAIRFIELD, tp. 


LYCOMING, twp. 


Wyoming C 
OV! ¥ 
TUN 1CK 
rU} 

TUNI K 
WA 
WINI \ 
i I VCOITI ( Oo 4 
1 
k 
| 
PI 
I ) 
PLI EK 
PO] 
HREV 
WAT 
WoOl 


MAHANOY CITY 
MARIETTA 
MECHANICSBURG 
MEYERSDALE. 
MONTOUR CO. 
CUOOrkEti 

MAYBEI 
NORTHUMBER 
LAND CO 


CAMEI 

CHII 

COA 

DEI V 

TAC 

JORI 

LEW! 

LI'TLE MAHANOY,twp 
LOW! 4 lA, twp. 
LOWER MAHANOY,twp 
M’EWEN 

MILT¢ 

MT. CARMI 

MT. CARMI 

POINT, twp 

RUSH 

SHAMOKIN 
SHAMOKIN 

SNYDI { 
rURBOTVII 

UPPE! 

WASHI ,;TON 








——é SEE NEXT PAGE.+-= 
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> SPELLERS.--CONTINUED.#< 


Northumberland Co.— 
Continued. 
WATSONTOWN, boro. 
ZERBE, twp. 
NEW MILFORD. 
OIL CITY. 
OLEY. 
PENNFIELD. 
PERRY CITY. 
PHCENIXVILLE. 
PITTSTON. 
POTTSTOWN. 
P’T TREVORTON. 
POTTER CO. 
HECTOR, twp 
SUNDERLINEVILLE, 
ind. twp. 
PROMPTON, 
PROSPECTVILLE, 
RINGTOWN., 
Schuylkill Haven, 


SCHU YLKILL CO. 
ASHLAND, boro. 
BUTLER, twp 
EAST MAHANOY, twp. 
EAST UNION, twp, 
GILBERTON, boro. 
GIRARDVILLE, boro, 
WEST MAHANOY, twp. 


Schuylkill Co.—Cont’d 


WEST PENN, twp 
WEST UNION, twp 


SHENANDOAH, 

STANTON. 

SULLIVAN CO. 
COLLEY, twp. 


ELKLAND, twp. 
FORKS, twp. 
LA PORTE, t 
LA PORTE, twp. 
NORTH MOUNTAIN, 
twp 
SUSQUEHAN’ACO. 
APOLOCON, twp. 
ARARAT, twp. 
AUBURN, twp. 
BRIDGEWATER, twp 
BROOKLYN, twy 
CHAPMAN, ind. tw 
CHOCONUT, twp 
CLIFFORD. twp. 
DIMMOCK, twp. 
DUN DAFF, 
FOREST LAKE, twp. 
FRANKLIN, twp 
FRIENDSVILLE, 
GIBSON, tw 
GREAT BEND, twp. 


GREAT BEND VILLAGE 


HERRICK, twp 
HORTON, 1. twp. 
JAC KSON, twp. 
JESSUP, twp 
LATHROP, twp. 
LENNOX, twp. 


Susquehanna Co. 
LIBERTY 
LYMANVILLI 
MIDDLETOWN 


NI 


NEW 


OAKLAND, t 


pA 


} 


rHo 
rHO 
TIOGA CO. 


I 


{ARI 
CHATHAM, 


Hi 
rit 


KR N' 
] AW 


I 


I 
I 
R 


UTLAND, twp. 








ew ~ 


Messrs. Ivison X Co’s Advertisement.==-Continued. 


? 


Tioga Co.—Cont’d. 
SHIPPEN, twp. 
SULLIVAN, twp. 
SUNDERLAND, ind. twp. 
TIOGA, boro. 

UNION, twp. 
WARD, twy 
WESTFIELD, boro. 
WESTFIELD, twp. 

UNION CITY. 

WEATHERLY. 

WELLS TANNERY 


WYOMING CO 
BLACK WALNUT, twp. 
BRAINTRIM, twp. 
BRAINTKIM, ind. twp 
CLINTON, twp. 
EATON, twp. 

EXETER, twp 

FALLS, twy 
FORKSTOWN, twp 

LA GRANGE, twp, 
LEMON, twy 

MEEHOOPANY, twp. 

MESHOPPEN, twp. 

MONROE, twp. 

NICHOLSON, twp. 

NICHOLSON, ind. twp. 

NORTH BRANCH, twp. 

NORTH MORELAND, tp 

OVERFIELD, twy 

TUNKHANNOCK, boro 

TUNKHANNOCK, twp, 

TUNKHANN(O( K, ind, tp 

WASHINGTON, twp, 
WINDHAM,twp. 





Ivison, Blakeman, Jaylor & Company, 


| EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


238: AND:J40 GRAND: SEREEY,:NEW:YORK.< 
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Get the Latest, Cheapest, and Best! 


All persons should know the Geography of the State in which they live. 
Just Published—New and Improved Edition 


—OF THE— 


New School Map of —— ne 


SIZE 48 BY 74 INCHES. igen $6. 00. 








This is the most complete and perfect School _ of Pensylvania ever publ It 
Geographical and Topographical features of the State, including the Mountain R: anges, is vers, | low ill 
Rail Roads. Also the DATE OF THE ORGANIZATION and m ogy * f Square miles ineach county, 1 y new 
feature, never published heretofore on any Map of the State Great care has been exercised to repr tter w h 
can be readily utilized in the class-room, omitting the detail or inarily ind on reference maps, such as ( fices 
ces whic h can only be useful on a reference map. Chis map will be found to represent all that can_ be } 
School-room, in bold and distinct charac ween which can be seen by all th scholars inthe room, The | normal 
school is shown, — also the boundary of each Normal School District. 

lhe New Edition is now ready, on atone shown correctly the new Geenty of Lackawanna 

The execution of this Map is in the best style of tl 1¢ art, $s mounted t n the and 1 t 
It willbe found to supply a want long felt in the study of the G graphy of the State in which the pu 


12-6 THOMPSON WACHOB, PuBLISHER, 10 1-2 Sixth St,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Normal Methods of Mising 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, Ph. D. 
(Principal of State Normal School, Millersville, Penna 
504 PAGES; LARGE DUODECIMO; PRICE, (POST-PAID,) $1.75. 


This work is designed asa Text-Book on Teaching for Normal Classes and 
Private Students preparing themselves for Teachers. 





as ting hed teacher of Pennsylvania says: ‘‘ The Normal Methods of 7: ” 

l he wor hould be in the hand very her in 
es It meets m par I wants 
ers and be longer felt than by anything 
** To me it is a treasure, and I feel confide 
a” 
its author the follow 1g mplime nt: * Dr. Br S , t 

l ; unnot easily repay . we 8 ry paragray preg tw 
é eeding great benefit, for it is not the work f 
dedicated his life to the work of teaching, and who has deservedly acquired the r t P 


in the land.’’ Address 


NORMAL ‘PUBLISHING Co., Lancaster Pa. 


Our New Books. | PREPARE For EXAMINATION. 
, THE NoRMAl Question Book rously 
rt u ao 


The Elements os of Natural [try to pass an exam 


Philosophy. S geegg Benue portiynt. a 
By Prof. E. J. Houston, author of Houston's Physical Gee. | }°°" fee rp ~ ¥ 
graphy. Pr , $1.25; for examination, 85 cents | stan af More a 
ey i Fee ee 
Philosophy. ie Ais te ab — 
Ma reshon . A By bes f. E, J. Housron. Price 50 cents ; | Phan a vine Subse viptson. 7 ' t f 
their address for the lume ‘ 


A Manual - ny eOLORy- early as convenient, th sb dale neue : may rt rel ved ti = 


the printed mailing | 
By A. C. Wess, author re Model Etymology, etc. Price, | tes : 


$1.00 ; for examination, 65 cents 2 | FORMS OF PARS SING AND ANALYSIS, 
| Oral and adn sere y E. Ly \ f 
A MODEL TEXT-BOOK. English Grammar, State Norm rs 
. 116 pages; price (post- | 4 
FLouston’s Physical Geography | dents of English Grammar will find 
To examine it in to introduce it. Price, $1.50; for examina- | ig te oF: Ni “1 "y 4 1 


tion, $: 


—— | 


Manuals for Teachers. 
No 1. The Cultivation of the Senses, 50 cts. | 


_ Tilt: oT AC Ai] 


ss 2. The Cultivation of the Memory, 50 * | am rests 
** 3. On the Use of Words, - = 50 « | Teachers. Schl rg aaa’ me ne 

* 4. On Discipline, - - - 50 Pri ‘dena tn Shien idee: <M aicea a 

* 5, On Class Teaching, = < - 50 « tik Mn kneels” MR ol 


Address ELDREDGE &BRO., ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 N. Seventh St,, Philadelphia. 17 NORTH SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Common Sense Desk, 


MADE OF 


+> BENT: WOOD:AND: MALLEKABLE<IRON.<+ 























To those desiring the Old Style Cast Tron Desks we would say that we m 





Over 10,000 in Use 
IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 












No Slats and No Cast Iron Used. 





BACKS AND SEATS CURVED 


YET SOLID. 





The roughest boy cannot break the 


Common Sense,while all castiron desks 
are liable to break, and many of them 
do break, 

tors know. 


Teachers and Direc- 


all 


ake several 


styles, all of which are of the best of that kind of Desks, which we will tarnish at the 


lowest prices. 


McClees & Warren, 





EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MF 


SUCCESSORS TO 


G CO., 


1003 ARCH STREET, PHI ADELPHIA, PA 





mPLOYME NT FOR LADIES OR MEN. $50 


$100 PER MON ni easily made selling 
Maus. JuLIA MCNAIR WRIGHT'S new book entitled 

The Morals, Health, Be any ork, Amusements, Members, 
Money, Savings and Spe igs are all cle iy @e alt with in 


acinatl t le fu a f anecdote and wit, hold- 

eines cats of ys cnar ning oye _— of fami 7 life. 
For full de eript jon anc rhe extr msnr 

J.C, McCu RDY & Co., a in Liebia. Pa 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 BE. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


- JONES 5+ BROTHERS +5+(60., 
CINCI? [NAT , PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO, 


The + oan Series of Arithmetic.— By 
Wm, J.) ' "Some M., Principal State Normal School, Gene- 
sco, ow Y Chis series embraces a practical course in 





Ari thme sticin two books, They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic in a practical method of in- 
Struction, 

Ridpath’s Miotecies ofthe United States.— 
Embrace the following po-nts of superiority : Accuracy and 


irilliancy of the narrative—Clearness and elegance of style— 
Unity of Narrative—Objective Presentation—lIilustrations of 
special excellenCe—Superior mechanical execution—Low price. 

ro abode og s Patent Drawing Tablets.—A 
complete course in seven books, The ‘Tablet form, presenting 
ace—their size and compactness—their practical 
haracter ‘their novel construction—careful gradation of exer- 
cises—abundance of material and low price, place them in ad- 
vance of all other drawing books. 10-6 
*«"Specimen pages and Terms mailedto any address, 


a solid guria 





Pad 
re 
*6@ ([sS 


rL'3 Lc fIS Hk if 7 ).: 
McGuffey’s 


Revised Readers 
McGuffey’s Reviced Readers. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
The Latest and Freshest Series. New Illy 
trations. New Type. New Matter. The 
Most Beautiful Series ever issued. 





PRICES. 


GUFFEY’S REVISED READERS 


Ex mple Copy 
First Reader, . 10 13 
Second Reader, » .18 25 
Third Reader - ° ‘ -25 35 
Fourth Reader, ‘ , “39 42 
Fifth Reader, . . ® 42 .60 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
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>t THE STANDARD SERIES. #< 





(jreenfeaf's 





\fathematieal \ 


Cheap and Comprehensive, 
Practical and Complete. 





Built up and perfected as demanded by educational progress, it has constantly baffled competition, and ac- 
quired a popularity in all parts of the Union, so as to become a 


>t NATIONAL STANDARD, }< 


This Series is used in seven Cities in the vicinity of New 


Central, Middle and Western States. 
use them in thetr Public Schools; 


CITY of New York, 
Fall River, 
Haverhill, 
Portland, 
Nashua, 
Burlington, 
Paterson, 
Elizabeth, 
Norwich, 
Northampton, 
Newburyport, 
Portsmouth. 


CITY of Wilkesbarre, 


West Chester, 
Cohoes, 
Norwalk, 
Pittsfield, 
Salem, 
Gloucester, 
Pottsville, 
Biddeford, 
Scranton, 
Yonkers, 
Orange. 





York, and ina large number of 
Among other places are the following Cities, which [in whole or part] 


CITY of Jersey 


Towns tn the 


City, 


New Britain, 


Chico 


pee, 


Boston, 
Chelsea, 
Belfast, 
Augusta, 
Concord, 


Long 
Hobo 
Woon 
Manc 


Isl. City, 
ken, 
socket, 
hester. 








These Books are the Standard in Many of the Counties of Pennsylvania. 
THREE oF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS NOW USE THEM IN WHOLE OR IN PART. 


>-->-<+ 





The Attention of Teachers is called to the following New Books: 
Farker’s Exercises in English Composition, 
GILBERT’S INTRODUCTORY SPELLER, 
GILBERT’s GRADED TEST SPELLER, sentences vom aman voie ene paRsina 
GREENLEAF’S MANUAL OF INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 
GREENLEAF’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA, (By Wells.) 


>-->-¢ 





Descriptive Catalogues, with prices, furnished on application. Correspondence Solicited. 
ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
No. 36 Broomfield Street, Boston, Mass, 


—OR THEIR AGENTS— 
S. E. BEEDE, 


Western Agent, Keokuk, Iowa. 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 
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>The Lewisburg Desk#< 


With Solid Seat, 





The Newest, 
Handsomest, Nolid Back, 
and Closed 
Strongest, and 
Paneled Ends, 
Most Complete 


School Desk 


if 


The World. 


ONSTRUCTED on an entirely new principle, heretofore unknown in the 
manufacture of School Furniture. With new and perfect Seat Hinge, rt is 


destined to supersede everything else. in the market. Our new Illustrated 
Circular, giving full description, will be ready during the first week in Fuly. 


Send for Circular. NESBIT BRO’S, Lewisburg, Pa. 
“MAPS OK EVERY DESCRIPTION: 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Spring Map Rollers. Map Cases. 


J. L. SMITH, Map PUBLISHER, 
27 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is the 


Champion Desk 


of 
Ameria. 
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( SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


i 





State Normal School, 
INDIAWA, PA. 


nee() <omee 


Professor of Zoology and Botany 


Wm, A. Buckhout, | 
| 


IN THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
| BUILDING, the best of the kind int Unlted States. 
| ACCOMMODATIONS, for 400 | ders 

| SCOOHL, first-class in all respects. 


Offers his services to Superintendents as an Instruc- 
tor at County Institutes. 


The increasing attention given to Natural History in our| DEPARTMENTS, Normal, Classical, Comme: Mu- 
Public Schools is a gratifying evidence of its value, and the | sical. 
frequent inquiries made by teachers, show the interest which | po : 
they have in these branches. Address | THE FALL TERM of 15 weeks w . 

STATE COLLEGE, | 
 CentreCo., Pa. | Monday, September 8, 1879. 
REFERS BY PERMISSION TO EXPENSES as low as those of any other sch | affording 

Dr. Asa Gray, Harvard University. equal advantages and e sidan tela 

Prof. Mark Ba ley, Vale College. For Catalogue, address 

ee oe iy ee ee 3-3 JOHN H, FRENCH, LL. D., Principal. 


Prof, Geo. M. Phillips, Lewisburg University. 1-3 
































>{D. APPLETON & COMPANY,i< 


>t NEVV BOOKS#< 
| PPLELONS'+\SCHOOL+ [READERS 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A.J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A. M., “Zustructor in Elocution, Yale College. 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 








THESE books were made by teachers for teachers, During the short time y have been before the pub- 
lic, two States and hundreds of towns have adopted them, to the exclusion of all other Readers, Examine 
them, and you will use them. Specimen copies for examination with reference to introduction, if approved, 
will be sent to Teachers and Committees at the following rates: 


First Reader l0c.,; Fourth Reader - 25ce. 
Second Reader - 15c.| Fifth Reader 45c, 
Third Reader - 20c.| The Whole Set - $1.18. 





“Words, and How to Put Them Together.” This little book should be in the hands of 
every boy and girl in our schools.’ It will not rival any book now in use, but is designed to go before 


all such, and “‘ make their paths straight.’”’ Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
’ Db >] , Pe) 


The Model Copy-Books, in Six Numbers, with Sliding Copies, contain so many 
evident MARKS OF SUPERIORITY that the demand for them has been FAR BEYOND the Publishers’ ABILITY 
TO SUPPLY. With LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES for manufacture, they can NoW be furnished in ANY 
QUANTITY. Sample number, to cents. 

Krusi’s Primary Drawing Cards. For Slate and Blackboard Exercises. In 

Two Parts, of 12 Cards and 36 Exercises each, with INSTRUCTIONS for DRAWING and a TEST 

RULE. “ Just the thing for little folks.’ “ Any one can teach Drawing with THESE CARDs.” 

Sample set, 10 cents, 

General History, from Bs. c. 800 to a. D. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables; with Index and 

Genealogies. For General Reference, and for Schools andColleges. By SAMUEL WILLIARD, A. M., 

M. D., Professor of History in Chicago High-School ‘loth, $ 


Principles and Practice of Teaching. By JAMEs JoHONNoOT, I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Harkness’s Preparatory Coursein Latin Prose Aaere, comprising four books of 
Czesar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and eight Orations of Cicero. ith Notes, Illustra 
of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary, 12mo. Cloth, $1.15. 
The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues and other Selections for Memorizing and Decl 


tions, a Map 


laiming in the 
Latin Language. By FRANK SEWALL, A. M. I2mo. $1. 





D, AprreiEeron & Company, Pvususuzrs, 
New YorE, Boston, Curcago, 
Or, J. A M._PASSMORE, Generar Acent S.J. DRINKWATER, Gen’t Acent, 


For Eastern Pennsylvania. For Northern Pennsylvania, 
Pottsville, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 




















NEW EDITION. 


WEBSTER S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 


CONTAINS 


A. SUPPLEMENT OF OVER 
4600 NEW WORDS AND MEANINGS, 


[SEE PAGE 1539,) 
AND A 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


OF OVER 9700 NAMES. 
(SEE PAGE 1703.) 


Ancient and Modern, (including many now living,) giving the Name, 
Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession and Date of each. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


For the great aid rendered by Pictures in defining, look at the pictures under the 
following words in Webster, each illustrating and defining the number of words and 
terms named : 


Beef, page 129 | Moldings, page 851 

Boiler, page 148 Phrenology, page 982...... 37 

Castle, page 203 Ravelin, page 1089.,..........14 

Column, page 253............. 26 Ships, pp. 1164, 1219........110 

Bye, page 588 ..............00008 11 Steam Engine, p. 1292...20 

Horse, page 639 Timbers, page 1385...........14 
Making 343 words and terms defined by the pictures under above 12 words in Web- 
ster’s Unabr; ged, far better than could be done by any description. 

Is there any better aid than Webster to help a family to become intelligent ? 


Warmly indorsed by 


GEO, BANCROFT, | RUFUS CHOATE, JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
J. L. MOTLEY, | B.H. SMART, JOHN G. SAXE, 
| 





FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, | W.H. PRESCOTT, | DANIEL WEBSTER, 


N. P. WILLIS, | GEORGE P. MARSH, | EZRA ABBOT, 


ELIHU BURRITT, WM. T. HARRIS, HORACE MANN, 
MORE THAN FIFTY COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, 
AND THE BEST AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SCHOLARS. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
ALSO 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary 


1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. - 
(See Next Page.) 
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From New York Post.—The list (Biographical Dic- 


tionary) embraces about ten thousand names, and is so 


convenient for ready reference that it may be com- 
mended in the highest terms as a notable and valuable 
feature of the Dictionary. 

From Literary World, Boston.—The working ca- 
pacity of the volume is substantially increased. We 
have been asked several times lately for an opinion in 
full respecting the comparative merits of dictionaries. 
We are not yet ready to express that opinion; but we 
will say here and now that Webster's is the standard in 
this office. 

From Boston Gazette.—Its orthography has not 
been universally adopted in this country, and we are 
among those who have adhered to the earlier and more 


conservative methods in this particular; but it is only 


fair to say that here the tendency of usage is in its 
favor, and it has made important gains of late years. 

From Robinson’s Epitome of Literature, Phia- 
deiphia, Pa.—We find it indispensable for our own use, 
and think no one can get along well without it. 

From The Canada Educational Monthly, 7o- 
ronto.-And just here comes in the contrast of the po- 
sition of the Englishman with that of his kinsman on 
this side of the Atlantic. He has no “ Webster;” no 
book of an all-satisfying requirement, no one reference 
work in which he will find all that he may be in quest 
of, no.single quarry that will yield him every ore his 
demands require the inspection of—such as he may 
find in the mammoth “Unabridged Webster.” As a 
publishing enterprise, having regard jo its uses, its 
thoroughness, its compactness, and its price, it is an 
amazing product of literary skill and mechanical work- 
manship. 

From Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y.—In 
learning the meaning of words, probably no other work, 
nor many other books altogether, can afford so much 
aid as Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

From The Church Advocate, Mechanicsburg Pa.— 
Each New Edition of Werssrer has invariably dis- 
tanced all competitors in every particular. 

From Zion’s Herald, Boston.—These (recent) ad- 
ditions enable the spirited publishers still to head 
their Circulars with the familiar and significant le- 
gend “ Get the Best.” 

From Episcopal Methodist, Baltimore.—We have 
never before seen so complete a specimen of Lexicog- 
raphy as the New Edition of Webster. 

From Illustrated Christian Weekly, V. York.— 
Crowded with material about our vernacular, that every 
editor, and every reader as well, needs. 

iFrom The Church Union, New York.—Probably 
no other single volume before the English speaking 
public embodies so much information. 

From Boston Post.—Most complete and compre- 
hensive work of its kind. 

From California Christian Advocate, San Fran- 
+cisco.—In this supplement a want is met for which the 
public will be duly thankful. The book now published 
‘is the standard, and incomparably the superior of any 
-other Dictionary. 


Webster's: Unabridged Dictionary.....New Edition. 
RECENT OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 














From Ohio. Educational Monthly.—Truth com- 
pels us to say that takingall things into consideration, 
Webster's Quarto is facile princeps. The Biographical 
Dictionary cannot fail to be of immense use to teachers 
and schools. All the many good qualities of the form- 
er editions have been retained. We have no hesitation 
in saying that Webster's Unabridged Dictionary is not 
only the best but the cheapest English Dictionary ever 
published. 

From Chicago Evening Journal.—The very best 
work on lexicography ever issued. 

From New York Evangelist.—It answers all the 
purposes for which a dictionary is wanted, and it is safe 
to say that it has no superior, and is not likely to have. 

From Christian Standard and Home Journal, 
Philadelphia.—The Biographical Dictionary, just added, 
supplies a want long felt. 

From The American Israelite, Cincinnati, O.—It 
is an encyclopedia, a technical dietionary for all pro- 
fessions. 

From Chicago Tribune, Chicago.—Webster’s is the 
standard generally throughout the country in orthog- 
raphy. It is used in nearly all the printing-offices and 
schools, and, while it maintains its present standard 
of excellence, with steady improvements, cannot easily 
be displaced. 

From Boston Advertiser.—Sufficient for all the 
purposes for which a dictionary iscommonly consulted, 
and is an authority equal to any in every department 
of word knowledge. 

From Albany Evening Times.—The enterprising 
publishers keep it abreast of the times in the correct 
interpretation of the English language. 

From The New York Observer.—The additions 
greatly enhance the value of this comprehensive work, 
and are so many that it may almost be called a new 
book. 

From Philadelphia Ledger.— What usually makes 
up a separate book of reference has been added to the 
unabridged, which is now a library in itself. 

From Our Union, Brooklyn, N. Y—The publishers 
deserve the thanks of all English-speaking nations, 
for the enterprise displayed in keeping Webster's a- 
breast with the times. 


From Chicago Inter-Ocean.—No single yolume 
in the English language embodies so much and varied 
information. 

From Pennsylvania School Journal.—On the 
whole, probably no other single volume before the 
English-speaking public embodies so much informa- 
tion on the subjects treated, and is so valuable for fre- 
quent consultation. 

From The Interior.--If anything is needed to 
make this not only more perfect than any other lexi- 
con ever published, but absolutely a perfect work, we 
cannot imagine wherein the defect can be found. 

From The Advance, Chicago.—A unique and valu- 
able feature is the pronouncing Biographical Dictiona- 
ry of about ten thousands names of noteworthy per- 
sons. This meets a want that every writer and pub- 
lic speaker must have felt. 


(See Next Page.) 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED....NEW EDITION. 


From The Connecticut Catholic, Hartford.—The 
additions that have been made to it make it stil] more 
valuable. It is free from bigotry, and misrepresenta- 
tion in all that regards our religion. Its definitions of 
Catholic words are so just, fair and accurate, and its 
statements on Catholie sudjects so true and learned, 
that all catholics may consult it with security and much 
advantage. It has been highly recommended by many 
Bishops and Clergy throughout the U. 8. 


From The Catholic Mirror, Baltimore.—Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary has for long been the standard 
with men of letters. The vastness and accuracy of its 
information, the precision of its definitions, the «trust- 
worthiness, clearness and completeness of its expiana- 
tions, and the wealth of its illustrations, have made it 
one of the wonders of the world. Ii is unquestionably 
the best of English lexicons. 


From The Catholic Standard, Philadelphia.—The 
summary of additions and improvements in this New 
Edition of Webster's Dietionary will satisfy our readers 
as it has us, that in its preparation, labor, care and 
scholarly research have been expended without stint 
in the effort to make the work as complete as possible. 


From The Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee.—We need 
not speak of Webster here in Wisconsin, as it is gener- 
ally used as the standard. 

We recommend it in preference to every other. 


From the Chicago Pilot.—With the latest improve- 
tents, embraced in the edition of 1880 before us, it is a 


complete and universal book of reference. The very 
crystallization of the English tongue, and the grandest 
literary monument possessed by any language in the 
world, 

From Catholic Review, New York.—Webster’s Dic- 
tionary is a monument of American scholarship, some- 
thing better than monuments usually are, for its use- 
fulness will last as 'ong as the language remains. It is 
still farther unlike a monument in the important fact, 
that it is not allowed to corrode or become obsolete. By 
constant revisions and additions to the original work, 
its marvelous freshness and value are preserved. 


From The Catholic Union, Buffaio.—This New 
Edition of the world famous dictionary ( Webster's Un- 
abridged) contains a supplement of 4600 new words and 
meanings, and a biographical dictionary of 9700 names. 
No school room, office, or intelligent household should 
be without a copy. It has the warm indorsement of 
the best American and European scholars. 


From The Catholic Universe, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
We have no hesitancy in recommending Webster’s Un- 
abridged as the very best Dictionary extant. 


From Right Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of | 


Peoria, and Author of Catholic Series of Read- 
ers. Peoria, Iil., Jan. 20,1879.—1 have for several years 
been in the habit of frequently consulting both Web- 
ster and Worcester, and I can say with perfect truth 
that I altogether prefer Webster; and I always go to 
him when I wish to learn something of the history 
of aword. But it must be superfluous to say anything 
in praise of a work whose merits arc so universally 


recognized. 





From: Wisconsin Journal of Education.—These 
(the Supplement of New Words and Biographical Dic- 
tionary ) add very materially to the value of the work, 
but not, so far as we know, to the price. Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary is a cyclopedia in itself, and 
unquestionably the most valuable compilation of the 
kind inthe English language. Probably no work in 
any language equals it, as a whole—we mean for its 
varied serviceableness, as a dictionary and book of 
reference. 


From Hon. EZRA 8. CARR, State Supt. Public 
Instruction, California. 

SaGRamenrto, Cat., April 3, 1879.—In all the essentials 
of a good and complete Dictionary, I regard “ Web- 
ster’s Unabridged” as the best in the English lan- 
guage. 

From Hon. D. BURT, State Supt. Public In- 
struction, Minnesota. 

Sr. Pavi, Mixn., June, 1877.—Webster's Dictionary 
holds almost the entire ground in the State. It is so 
far superior to any other in its etymology and defi- 
nitions, that the attempted finesse in pronunciation, 
by the publishers of another Dictionary, gains the lat- 
ter no favor in the West. 


From Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, State Supt. 

Harnispune, Pa., April, 1874.—For twenty-five years 
a Webster's Dictionary has lain by me within easy 
reach upon my table. I look upon the book as a com- 
panion and friend. My indebtedness to it is more 
than I can measure. Good always, the latest edition 
of the Unabridged without doubt, surpasses any work 
of the kind in the English language. 


From Hon. C. W. von COELLN, State Supt. 
Public Instruction, Lowa. 

Des Mornes, Ia.. March 30, 1878.—We recognize 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary as the standard in 
our State, and shall expect that you will always con- 
tinue to keep it the best English dictionary. 

From Hon, A. B. LEMMON, State Supt., 

Torexa, Kansas, May 21, 1879.—For some years Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary has been used almost 
exclusively in the Public Schools in t’,is State. There 
is no disposition on the part of our people or our 
teachers to change. 


Also, quite recently, strongly recommended by the 
following State Superintendents of Schools: 


Hon. W. C. WHITFORD, Wisconsin. 
THOS. B. STOCKWELL, R. I. 
0. W. HOLLINGSWORTH, Texas, 
W. P. HAISLEY, Fiorida. 
JOS. C. SHATTUCK, Colorado. 
J. H. GROVES, Delaware. 
8S. R. THOMPSON, Nebraska. 
CHAS. A. DOWNS, New Hampshire. 
EDWARD CONANT, Vermont. 
LEROY F. BOX, Alabama. 
LEON TROUSDALE, Tennessee. 
J. F. SMITH, Mississippi. 
J. W. DICKINSON, Massachusetts, 
B. G. NORTHROP, Connecticut. 
And many others. 36 in all. 


(See Next Page.) 
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* For the great aid rendered by pictures in defining, look at the pictures under the 
following words in “ Webster,” each defining by illustration the number of words and 
terms named : — 

BEEP, page 129 . .15)/BYE, page 488 . . . .11|/RAVELIN, page 1089 . . 14 
BOILER, page 148 .17| HORSE, page 639.. . . 45| SHIPS, pages 1164,1219 . 110 
CASTLE, page 203. 24 MOLDINGS, page 851 . 10 STEAM-ENGINE, page 1292 20 
COLUMN, page 253 26) PHRENOLOGY, page 982 37 TIMBERS, page 1385 ... 14 

Makisig 343) ‘words and terms, defined by the pictures under above IB words, 
in “ Webster’s Unabridged,” far better than could be done by any description. For 
proof, see cuts on pages referred to. 






Get the Latest, Cheapest, and Best! 


All persons shculd know the Geography of the State in which they live. 


Just Published—New and Improved Edition 


—OF THE— 


New School Map of Pennsylvania, 


SIZE 48 BY 74 INCHES.—PRICE, $6.00. 


This is the most complete and perfect School Map of Pensylvania ever published, It represents all the most important 
Geographical and Topographical | trem of the State, including the Mountain Ranges, the Rivers, Principal Towns and all 
Rail Roads. Alsothe Datrz oF THE ORGANIZATION and number of Square miles in each county. This is an entirely new 
feature, never published heretofore on any Map of the State. Great care has been exercised to represent all matter which 
can be readily utilized in the class-room, omitting the detail ordinarily found on reference maps, such as Cross- Roads Post-offices 
ces which can only be useful ona reference map. ‘This map will be found to re present all that can be desired or usetul in the 
School- -room, in bold and distinct characters, which can be seen by all thescholars inthe room, ‘The location of each normal 
school is shown, and also the boundary of each Normal School District. 

Che New Edition 1s now re: ady, on whichis shown correctly the new County of Lackawanna. 

The execution of this Map is in the best style of the art, and is mounted on cloth, in the best and most substantial manner, 
It willbe found to supply a want long felt in the study of the Geography of the State in which the pu 


12-6 THOMPSON WACHOB, PuBLiISHER, 101-2 Sixth St,, 


+ Normal Methods of Teaching. :!< 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, Ph. D. 


Millersville, 








pli tives, 


ittsburgh, Pa. 


(Principal of State Normal School, Penna. 


504 PAGES; LARGE DUODECIMO; PRICE, (POST-PAID,) $1.75. 


This work is designed as a Text-Book on Teaching for Normal Classes and 
Private Students preparing themselves for Teachers. 

A distinguished teacher of Pennsylvania says: ‘‘ The Normal Methods of Teaching is the first and 
teaching ever published. The work should be in we hands of every teacher tn the ¢ ore “y. 

A leading County Superintendent writes: “It meets my particular wants better than any bool 
edge. By it you will do more for teachers and be longer felt than by anything you have heretofore writt 

A Normal School Principal writes; ‘‘ To me it is a treasure, and I feel confident that it is des gned t me 
agent in elevating the teacher’s profession.” 

An able journalist pays the work and its author the following compliment: ‘‘ Dr. Brooks has placed the te 
try under a weight of obligations they cannot easily repay. Every paragraph is pregnant with hints that the student 
may employ to his exceeding great benefit, for it is not the work « fa tyro, but the latest and most mature { f one who has 
dedicated his life to the work of teaching, and who has deservedly acquire d the reputation of being one of the foremost educators 


in the land.’’ Address 
NORMAL PUBLISHING CoO., Lancaster Pa. 


“JUSTPUBLISHED.2* | oZ2! 
dents of English Grammar will find the book very suggestive 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. and valuable.” —Pennsylvania School 9 
McGuffey’s Reviced Readers. 9-2 NorMAL Pu BLISHING Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


only real text-book on 
e any knowl- 


an important 


achers of the coun- 





FORMS OF PARSING AND ANALYSIS, 
| Oral and Written; by E. O. Lyrz, A.M, Professor of 


English Grammar, State Norma] , Mille lle, Penna, 
| 116 pages; price (post- paid), 40 cent ‘ achers and stu- 





MONTH asily mere 


Mrs, JULIA MCNAIR ith HT’ rot k « 


The COMPLETE HOME 


The Morals alth, Beauty ork, Amusements Members, 

Money, Savings and Spendings are all clearly dealt wi om pn 

facinating style, full of anecdote and wit, b 

ing the threads of a charming narration of family lifes 
For full deseripti: mand extra terms, address as 

J.C. McCURDY & (o., Philadelphia, Pa 


McGuttey’s Revised Readers. JONES+ BROFHERS+% -+(50., 


, re ‘ New Zlus-\ CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
trations. New Type. New Matter. The ——_—_—_——— 

j De rl, Kr t8$Uue The Inducti Serie f Aritl tic.—B 
Most Beautiful Series ever issued. Wm. ". M - *« M.P ogo vad Gekeak ton 


— ane seo, New York. This series embraces a practic al course in 
: Arithmetic in two books, They are on the inductive plan, and 
PRICES. i hod ¢ 


unite oral and written arithmetic in a practical method of in- 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS, 


struction, 
Exchange. 


_* ling 


MPLOVMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. $50 


The Latest and Freshest Series. 


Ridpath’s Histories of the United States.— 

" . Embrace the following points of superiority : Accuracy and 
al ——_ ~oey Brilliancy of the narrative—Clearness and elegance of style— 
F — Unity Narrative—Objective Presentation—lIllustrations of 
ead nae - : a = special excellence—Superior mechanical execution—Low price. 
Third Reader. -2% -35 Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets.—A 
Fourth Reader, “30 42 complete course in seven books, ‘The Tablet form, presenting 
Fifth Reader, . eB .43 .60 asolid surface—their size and comp: uctness—their practical 
character “their novel construction—car eful gradation of exer- 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 


cises—abundance of material and low price, place them in ad- 
vance of all other drawing books. 10-6 
*,*Specimen pages and Terms mailedto any address, 
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ommon Sense Desk, 


MADE OF 


at BENT: WOOD: AND: WALLEABLEIRON.2* 


Over 10,000 in Use 
IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 























No Slats and No Cast Iron Used. 


BACKS AND SEATS CURVED 


YET SOLID. 























The roughest boy cannot break the 
Common Sense, while all cast iron desks 
are liable to break, and many of them 
do break, as all Teachers and Direc- 
tors know. 






























To those desiring the Old Style Cast Tron Desks we would say that we make several 
styles, all of which are of the best of that kind of Desks, which we will furnish at the 


lowest prices. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


McClees & Warren, EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MF'G CO., 
1003 ARGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


>kOUR SPECIALTY, i< 


SCHOOL SUPPIES AL LOW PRICES. 
Peerfess [Liquid Sfating. | Novelty Blackboard }frasers 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. CHEAP AND GOOD. 
ONE QUART WILL COVER ABOUT 50 SQUARE] THEY ABSORB THE CRAYON DUST, AND KEEP 
FEET OF SURFACE, AND MAKES A PERFECT J THE SCHOOL-ROOM CLEAN AND HEALTHY. 


























BLACKBOARD. PRICE, $1.50 PER’ DOZEN. SEND TEN CENTS FOR 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. SAMPLE. 
Y ~~ a ye Sc = ; 
Novelty Dustless Danish School Ink 
CRAYON. IS THE CHEAPEST. 

A GREAT BOON TO TEACHER AND PUPIL, BE-| IT HAS NOSEDIMENT. IT WILL NOT CORRODE 
SIDES BEING ECONOMICAL, AS IT WILL LAST] FLOWS FREELY AND FREEZING DOES NOT IN- 
MUCH LONGER THAN THE COMMON CRAYON. JURE IT. 

Send for Prices. Send for Prices. 








Our Illustrated Catalogue contains MAPS, CHARTS, GLOBES, and ali 
things needed in the School-room. 


We are making a specialty of supplying School Boards with the necessary articles of school supplies, and 
we are giving them the benefit of the lowest city prices. Before purchasing write us for estimate for anything 
you may need, and our illustrated catalogue. 


McCLEES & WARREN, General School Furnishers, 


1003 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 






















~SUMMERB OF 1879.:< 





Pr. Brooks's New Arithmetics, 


BY EDWAKD BROOKS, Ph, D.. 


Principal of Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Lancaster County, Penna. 


UNRIVALLED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
A CHOICE OF EITHER ONE, OF TWO COURSES. 


A New Shorter Course, Union.Series, in Two Books. | A New Fuller Course, Normal Series, in Four Books. 


A COMBINATION OF MENTAL AND WRITTEN. A COMPLETE MENTAL ARITHMETIC, SEPARATE. 
1. Normal Union (Primary). Part 1. . | 1. Brooks’s New Primary. 3. Brooks’s New Mental. 
2. Normal Union Arithmetic. (Bound also as Parts 2&38.)| 2, Brooks’s Elementary. 4. Brooks’s New Written. 
Key has many Review problems. | Key to Mental. Key to Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Brooks’s Algebra. Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
MONTGOMERY ’S 


Normal Union System Industrial Drawing. 


BE-SEND TWO 3-CENT STAMPS FOR A SAMPLE BOOK.aq 





Manual of Primary Drawing Exercises—A Teacher’s Work-Manual for Class Use. (In Press.) 





Westlake’s Letters,and Literature, Fewsmith’s Grammars, Pelton’s Outline Maps, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 
Raub’s Spellers, etc. Address the publishers for terms, circulars and particulars. 


Philadelphia: SOWER, POTTS & CO. Publishers. 530 Market St. 





























P | 
>D. APPLETON & COMPANY, i~< 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


>+tNEW BOOKS+#< 
APPLEVONS'+: 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A.J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Jnstruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A. M., /nstructor in Elocution, Yale College. 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BoOKs, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 











THESE books were made by teachers for teachers. During the short time they have been before the pub- 
lic, two States and hundreds of towns have adopted them, to the exclusion of all other Readers. Examine 


them, and you will use them. Specimen copies for examination with reference to introduction, if approved, 


will be sent to Teachers and Committees at the following rates: 
First Reader - - I0c.; Fourth Reader - - 28c. 
Second Reader - - 15¢, | Fifth Reader - - 48c, 
Third Reader - - 20c.| The Whole Set - $1.15. 





“ Words, and How to Put Them Together.” This little book should be in the hands of 
every boy and girl in our schools.”’ It will not rival any book now in use, but is designed to go before 


all such, and “ make their paths straight.” Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents, 

The Model Copy-Books,in Six Numbers, with Sliding Copies, contain so many 
evident MARKS OF SUPERIORITY that the demand for them has been FAR BEYOND the Publishers’ ABILITY 
TO SUPPLY. With LARGELY INCREASED FAC'!LITIES for manufacture, they can Now be furnished in ANY 
QUANTITY. Sample number, fo cents. 

Krusi’s Primary Drawing Cards. For Slate and Blackboard Exercises. In 
Two Parts, of 12 Cards and 36 Exescises each, with INSTRUCTIONS for DRAWING and a TEST 
RULE, ‘Just the thing for little folks.” “ Any one can teach Drawing with THESE CARDs.” 
Sample set, 10 cents. 


General History, from B. c. 800 to A, p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables; with Index and 
Genealogies. For General Reference, and for Schools andColleges. By SAMUEL WILLIARD, A, M., 
M. D., Professor of History in Chicago High-School. 8vo. Cloth, $2, 


Principles and Practice of Teaching. By JAmes JoHonnot, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Harkness’s Preparatory Coursein Latin Prose Authors, comprising four books of 
Caesar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and eight Orations of Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map 
of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary, 12mo. Cloth, $1.15. 

The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues and other Selections for Memorizing and Declaiming in the 
Latin Language. By FRANK SEWALL, A. M. I2mo. §1. 





D. ArrueTon & Company, Pus.iisuzns, 
New YorsE, Bostoxn, CuHrcago, 


Or, J.A M PASSMORE, Generar Acent S.J. DRINKWATER, Gen’. Aaenr, 
For Eastern Pennsylvania. For Northern Pennsylvania, 
Pottsville, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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ThePatent Triumph Desk. 
> DOVE-FAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED.:< 


ADOPTED | 








ADOPTED 
/ 
1879 
1879 
IN 
CHES > 
READING, PA, 
ALTOONA, “ rREMONT 
ASHLAND, « LANSDALI 
POTTSTOWN, * KUTZ W 
LANCASTER, “ | McVI , 
HUNTINGDON, “= | BETH EM 
NORRISTOWN, “ ; SHAM 
SHENANDOAH, “ seneTRORI 
MERCERSBURG, “ a = 
PHOENIXVILLE, “ MECHANICSBURG 
&c., &c., &o. &« &« 











The Pennsyinania State Agricultural Society Awarded the Highest Premium, 
September 16th, 1879, for 


> Hxcellence in Comfort, Construction, and Purability-< 
KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURGH FURNITURE COMPANY, 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
@ SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. @ 











a ay 
SIG: Page: HUPPLEMENT: > 
No. 8.—1879. 
1. Oft in the Stilly Night, - - 2} 9 Whate’er of Earthly Bliss, - 6 17. The Old Familiar Place, - - 1 
2. Guide Me, Great Jehovah, - - 3) a Geography Song, - - - - + 7/ 18. Asa Little Child, : - - © 
3. Flag of the Free, (Wagner) - - 3/11. Foreverand Forever, - - - 7/ 19. Sparkling and Br * 12 
4. O Come, All Ye Faithful, - - ‘| os Twilight is Falling, « = + - 8) 20. Old Hundred, — 12 
. The Farmer, (Kindergarten), - | 3. The Lord's Prayer, - - = 8) 21. Words of Songs in No. 7, - 13 
z The Old Cottage Clock, - - ; 14. Wake, Wake the Morning, - 9| 22. RoseofAllandale, - - - 14 
7. Up the Hills, (Aossini), - - iz A Grand Old Song, - - = 9| 23. God Bless +_ Na ative Land, - 1% 
8. Polish May Song - - - - 7% 16. O Come, Come Away, - - - 10! 24. Musicon the Waves, - - 15 
School Songs and Hymns (Words. )—When Shall We Meet Again; Boat Song; What Fairy-Like M Mowers’ Song; 
The Mill Wheel; Land of Memory; Blue Bird; Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah; Soft, Soft Music g; Remem- 
ber thy ( reator Now; Jesus, the bees. Thengne of Thee; Softly Now the Light of Day ; Jesus, Loverof My 8 Come to the 
Old Oak Tree. - . ; 13 
Prces.—One Copy, 10 ents; Three copies, 25. cts; ‘Bight copies, 60 cts ; Twenty s $1 20 t} rates include 
postage in all cases. Teachers and others ordering supplies for School or Institute use, wil - ease name definitely the Supple- 
ment desired. Any former issue of Supplement at same rates. Address J. P. MceCaskey. Lancaster, Pa 





Wm, A. Buckhout, 


Professor of Zoology and Botany 


State Normal School, 


INDIANA, PA. 


—-0O 


IN THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 





| BUILDING, the best of the kind in-the Unlted States, 


’ 
’ 
Offers his services to Superintendents as an Instruc- | ACCOMMODATIONS, for 400 Boarders. 


tor at County Institutes, SOOGREL,, first-class in all respects. 
The increas ing attention given to Natural History in our DEPARTMENTS, Normal, Classical, Commercial, Mu- 
Public Schools is a gratifying evidence of its value, and the sical. 
frequent inquiries made by teachers, show the interest which THE FALL TERM of ts weeks w per 
they have in these branches. Address - 
oe. Monday, September 8, 1879. 
REFERS BY PERMISSION TO EXPENSES as low as those of any other school affording 
A equal ajvantages and accommmddations. 
Dr. Asa Gray, Harvard University. bet Pee 
ae Mark Bailey, Yale College. For Catalogue, address 
tof, Geo ei Maris, West Chester Normal School. ss TOHN TREN‘ incine 
Prof. Ges. ‘ M. Phillips, Lewisburg University. 1-3 a ee et aes lm Th, Peincieal 











ster School Mottoes. 












ae oe 


FRICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES } 


ter lc BOOKS: 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


KERL'S LANGUAGE LESSONS, 


This book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 


i aid 























White's Primary School Drawing Cards, 


Consisti:g of 12 Cards in each Set, aud containing 141 Examples. 





7 


“White's School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 


>> 





White's Prawing and Exercise Books, 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 





NEW GRADED READERS. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Books. 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 








>*SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS.#+ 





ga” For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
138 & 140 GRAND ST. NEW YORE. 


Or, WILLIAM RIDDLE, 
General Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 

















Common Sense Desk, 


MADE OF 


«BENT: WOOD: AND: MALLEABLE<IRON.3 


Over 10,000 in Use 
‘IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 




















No Slats and No Cast Iron Used. 





























BACKS AND SEATS CURVED 


YET SOLID. 













The roughest boy cannot break the 
Common Sense,while all castiron desks 
are liable to break, and many of them 
do break, as all Teachers and Direc- 
tors know. 























To those desiring the Old Style Cast Iron Desks we would say that we make several 
styles, all of which are of the best of that kind of Desks, which we will furnish at the 
lowest prices. é 


McClees & Warren, 






SUCCESSORS TO 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MF'’G CO., 
1003 ARGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| > COUNETY INSTITULES.4< 

THE following are the dates at which the session 
| of County Institutes, for 1879, will be held in the 
counties named: 






















Eo Sido Pe OR LADIES OR MEN. 
ik 


MONTH easily made 5 44 
s. JULIA MCNain WRIGHT’ ETE Hol ? ine | 


The COMPLETE 


ine Morals 





HOME 


alth, Beauty, Work, Amusements, Members, 






























































33 JOHN H, FRENCH, LL, D., Principal. 





ochuylkill, 








Pottsville, 


oney, Savings and Spe ndings are all clearly dealt = in . 
facinatini style, fullof anecdote and wit, b old- Lancaster, Lancaster, Nov. roth. 
ne 1e 1reads 0 a cnarmi nar 10 0 . . ; ‘ 

For full description, and extra tern mepey ‘tee Carbon, Mauch Chunk, “ 17th, 
J. G. McCURDY & Con, Philadelphia, Pa rie ‘Middletown, “ « 

F ) : . 1 
ca I ’ \ Millersburg, Dec. 22d. 
Franklin Chambersburg, Nov. 17th. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. prego Lel eg ae 
Establisled in 1837. ebanon, zebanon, 13th. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted Adams, Gettysburg. “ 2ath. 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, err "| Bald 
Schools, Furms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire I err y> Bl x ymfield, I dec, Ist, 
Alarms, Tower Clock te. Fully We 7 r » Toark ‘ 
E " Siemeused Ceaubaanis fro toad = Y« . k, \ = k ° ; Sth. 
Vawpuzen & Tirt, 102 KE. 2d St., Cincinnati. Union, Lewisburg, >. Som. 
Forest, Tionesta, 6s 66 
: Fulton, McConnellsburg, * ‘< 
State Normal Schocl _— ae. + 
fay Clinton, Lock Haven, - 
Clearfield Clearfield « 230 
INDIANA, PA 
3 2 Indiana, Indiana, “ “ 
_— Jefferson, Brookville, * 4 
BUILDING, the best of the kind in the Unlted States. Luzerne, “s “ 
ACCOMMODATIONS, for 400 Boarders, Westmoreland, Greensburg, os ‘ 
SCOORL, first-class in all respects. Centre, —-- - ~~ 
DEPARTMENTS, Normal, Classical, Commercial, Mu- | Armstrong, Kittanning - 2, 
sical. | Beaver, Beaver, “ ‘ 
THE FALL TERM of 15 weeks will open Cambria, Jonhnstown, bs 
Clarion Clarion “6 ‘ 
rs) » : P a ? 
Monday, September 8, 1879 Fayette, Velcstown, “ 
BEFENSES as r ¥ as one of any other school affording Huntingdon, Huntingdon, 6 
eure oe 4 an rents ations, Montour, Danv ille, ‘< 
or Catalogue, address Northampton, ae ‘ ‘“ 
‘é “ec 
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ThePatent Triumph Desk. 


>t DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED.2< 

























ADOPTED | ADOPTED 
1 
1879 | S79 
IN 
IN 

| CHESTER, Pa, 

READING, PA. 

ALTOONA, “ | | TREMONT, “ 

ASHLAND, a | | LANSDALE, ee 





POTTSTOWN,  “ | KUTZTOWN, 


LANCASTER, - McVEYIOWN, ” 


HUNTINGDON, ‘“ | BETHLEHEM, 


NORRISTOWN, “ SHAMOKIN, 
SHENANDOAH, * | MONTROSE, ts 


MERCERSBURG, “ 
PHOENIXVILLE, “ 


PORT CLINTON, “ 
MECHANICSBURG, 


&c., &c., &c. 





| 
&c., &c., &o. 
| 


The Pennsyinania State Agricultural Society Awarded the Highest Premium, 
September 16th, 1879, for 


> Kxcellence in Comfort, Construction, and Durability-*< 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY, 
208 SOLE Dhecmsreiye ornCT LAR. 


“¢MAPS OK EVERY DESCRIPTION? 
Spring Jap Rollers. Map Cases. 


J. L. SMITH, Mar PUBLISHER, 
27 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 



















. po Sire Ss a) r/ a C at » 2 _ 
“USIG: PAGE: MUPPEEMENT: & 
— Fe al wre a or ; 
No. 8.—1879. 
1. Oft in the Stilly Night, - - 2! g. Whate’er of Earthly Bliss, - 6 17. The Old Familiar Place, - - 1% 
2. Guide Me, Great Jehovah, - - 3) 10. Geography Song, - - = + 7/18. AsaLittle Child, - -- + I 
3. Flag of the Free, ( Wagner) - - 3 | 11. Forever and Forever, - = - 7/ 19. Sparkling and Bright, -- = 12 
4. O Come, All Ye Faithful, - - 4| t2. Twilight is Falling, - = - - 8/20. Old Hundred, - oe - 
. The Farmer, (Kindergarten), 4 | 13. The Lord's Prayer, - - - 8) 21. Words of Songs in No. 7,o8 
z. The Old Cottage Clock, - - 5 | 14. Wake, Wake the Morning, - g/| 22. Rose of Allandale, - - 4 
7. Up the Hills, (Nossini), - - - §5§| 1§- AGrand Old Song, - - - - 9) 23 God Bless Our Native Land, - 14 
8. Polish May Song - - - - 6] 16. OQ Come, Come Away, - = = 10/24. Music on the Waves, - - - 1§ 
School Songs and Hymns (Words. )—When Shall We Meet Again; Boat Song ; What Fairy-Like Musi Mo wers’ Song; 
The Mili Wheel ; Land of Memory; Blue Bird; Guide Me, O Th ay ih at Jehovah; Soft, Soft Music is Stealing; Remem- 
ber thy ‘ reator Now; Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee; Softly N w the Light of Day ; Jesus, Loverof My Soui; Come to the 
Old Oak Tree. - _- ’ - - - - - re oe 
Prices.—One Copy, 1O cents; Thiee copi es, 25. cts Ei ight copies, 60 ct: s: Twenty copies, $1 20. These rates include 
stage in allcases. Teachers and others ordering su pplies for School or Institute use, will please name definitely the Supple- 
ment desired. Any former issue of Supplement at same rates. Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 












~SUMMER OF 1879. 





Pr. Brookss New Arithmetics, 


BY EDWAKD BROOKS, Ph, D.. 


Principal of Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Lancaster County, Penna. 


UNRIVALLED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


A CHOICE OF EITHER ONE, OF TWO COURSES. 


A New Shorter Course, Union.Series, in Two Books. 
A COMBINATION OF MENTAL AND WRITTEN. 
1. Normal Union (Primary). Part 1. 
2. Normal Union Arithmetic, (Bound also as Parts 2 & 8.) 
Key has many Review problems. 





A New Fuller Course, Normal Series, in Four Books. 
A COMPLETE MENTAL ARITHMETIC, SEPARATE. 
1, Brooks’s New Primary. 3. Brooks’s New Mental. 
2. Brooks’s Elementary. 4. Brooks’s New Written. 
Key to Mental. Key to Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Brooks’s Algebra. Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

















MONTGOMERY ’S 


Normal Union System Industrial Drawing. 





BK>SEND TWO 3-CENT STAMPS FOR A SAMPLE BOOK.<33q 





Manual of Primary Drawing Exercises—A Teacher’s Work-Wanual for Class Use. 


(In Press.) 





Westlake’s Letters,and Literature, Fewsmith’s Grammars, Pelton’s Outline Maps, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 


Raub’s Spellers, etc. 


Address the publishers for terms, ctrcuiars and particulars. 


Philadelphia: SOWER, POTTS & CO. Publishers. 530 Market St. 
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>D. APPLETON & COMPANY,i:c< 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


>t NEW BOOKS 
ApPLEroNs +$ 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A.J. RICKOFF, A.M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A. M., /astructor in Elocution, Yale College. 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKs, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 























During the short time they have been before the pub- 


THESE books were made by teachers for teachers. 
Examine 


lic, two States and hundreds of towns have adopted them, to the exclusion of all other Readers. 


them, and you will use them. Specimen copies for examination with reference to fhtroduction, if approved, 


will be sent to Teachers and Committees at the following rates: 


First Reader - - JI0c.; Fourth Reader - - 28c. 
Second Reader - - 15c.| Fifth Reader - - 48c, 
Third Reader - - 20c.\| The Whole Set - $1.18. 





“ Words, and How to Put Them Together.” This little book should be in the hands of 


every boy and girl in our schools.”’ It will not rival any book now in use, but is designed to go before 
all such, and “ make their paths straight.” Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


The Model Copy-Books, in Six Numbers, with Sliding Copies, contain so many 


evident MARKS OF SUPERIORITY that the demand for them has been FAR BEYOND the Publishers’ ABILITY 


TO SUPPLY. With LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES for manufacture, they can NoW be furnished in ANY 


QUANTITY. Sample number, 10 cents. 
Krusi’s Primary Drawing Cards. For Slate and Blackboard Exercises. In 
Two Parts, of 12 Cards and 36 Exercises each, with INSTRUCTIONS for DRAWING and a TEST 
RULE. “Just the thing for little folks.” Any one can teach Drawing with THESE CARDs.” 
Sample set, 10 cents. 


General History, from B. c. 800 to A. p. 1876. 


Genealogies. For General Reference, and for Schools and Colleges. 
M-: D., Professor of History in Chicago High-School. 8vo. Cloth, $2, 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. By JAmMEs JoHoNnNoT, 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Harkness’s Preparatory Coursein Latin Prose Authors, comprising four books of 
Ceesar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and eight Orations of Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map 


of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary, 12mo. Cloth, $1.15. 


The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues and other Selections for Memorizing and Declaiming in the 
Latin Language. By FRANK SEWALL, A. M. I2mo. $1. 


Outlined in Diagrams and Tables; with Index and 
By SAMUEL WILLIARD, A, M., 





D, APPLETON & ComPANY, Posuisuzrs: 
New YorgE, Boston, CuHrcago, 
Or, J.A M.PASSMORE, Generac Acent S.J. DRINKWATER, Gen’. Acenr, 


For Eastern Pennsylvania. For Northern Pennsylvania, 
Pottsville, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 

















. 


—— neh as 


4500.)  FORTY-FIVEHUNDRED SETS THUS FAR PRINTED. _—[4,500. 








ECORATE your School-room, Nothing can be too good for it. A school officer, in a late 
report, notes a contrast as follows: ‘* Many of our school-rooms are decorated with en- 
gravings, mottoes, etc., but, in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were 
found upon the dingy walls.” The very best Decoration, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes, 





ae 9, 
Q@er Lancastur Scuoot Morross. 


TWELVE CARDS, 3x14 INCHES, PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted 6-Ply Card. Colors, Salmon and Green. Best Book Ink Used. 
Black Type, Bold and Attractive. Read with Ease across a Large School-Room. 
Appropriate for Sunday-Schools as well as Day Schools. 


HESE MOTTOES have been heartily =r gt wherever seen. Asa mere attractive feature of the School 

Room, they are worth the price at which they are advertised; while their influence upou the mind of 

many a pupil cannot be Utherwise than good. They are on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply * Railroad’ 
(not China) rd, the best of its kind manufactured. The only colors used are Salmon and Green—half of 
each set being Salmon and the remaining half Green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep black 
of the Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set équivalent to two—so that they 
may be turned, as desired, to afford variety on the walls of the School-Room, or to impress more deeply some 
lesson in morals or conduct. They are of such size (8x14 inches), as to look well when hung, and at the same 
time not too for convenience mm mailing. @@-Sent post-paid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10, 
or by express, when several sets are desired by the school officers of a district, at $1.00 per set. 





THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse; Be Polite. Striveto Please. 2—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Rr- 
“ verse: ‘* With Malice toward None, With Charity for All.”. Boys,Don’t be Mean. 3—Be Kind to One Another. 
Reverse: Always be ‘‘On Time.” No Idlers Here. 4—The Golden Rule: Do unto Others as You would have 
Others do unto You. Reverse: Our Life is What We Make it. 5.—The School Tax isthe Best Tax. Reverse: 
Lost Time is Never Found Again. 6.—The Three Sieves: Is It True? Is It Just? Is ItKind? Reverse: I'll 
T:y may succeed; I Can’t must fail. ‘‘ We may reach the House of Never—Through the Street of By-and-by."’ 
7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives. Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 8.—Do Right. Have 
Faith in God. Reverse: Thoroughness First, Then Progress. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and 
don’t Make any Fuss about it.— Charles Dickens’ Speech. Reverse: ‘‘ Let no one consider the day as ended until 
the duties it brings have been discharged.” 10,—God Bless our School. Reverse: A Silent Worker is better 
than a Noisy Talker. 11.—No Bad Thoughts. Be Self-Reliant. Reverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each 
Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds! 12.—The Lord's Prayer. Reverse: Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, 
Swearing: Boys, They Cost too Much! {Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. ] 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere--Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM. 
Jeachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes published. 


ROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.—" Every one kaows how a familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strength- 
ened with years until it becomes a rule of action, an element of characier through after-life. These mottoes kept before the 
eye of the child would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better life. They 
are printed on heavy and finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters. 
Besides their moral influence upon the pupils, they would be ornamental in any schovl-rcom.”—"* The Mottoes are excel- 

lent, and would be ornamental and useful in every school-room. A set consists of twelve beavy, tinted cards, printed on both 
sides.” —** These Mottoes are printed on large They areal! good, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the 
school-room.”—‘“* Much good may be done, and lasti imprestions made by hanging sppropriate mottoes upon the walls of the 
school-room. We know of none better or cheaper than The Lancaster Mottoes.’’—‘‘ They are upon heavy 6-ply card-board, 
printed on both sides, and can be read with ease across a large school-room.” 

FROM SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—" I like the style and sentiment of the Mottoes, and would be glad 
to know that they were in every school-room. They are valuable decorations, for they not only ornament a room, but, in the 
hands of a live teacher, many lessonsin morals may be taught. I have always found them of good service to me in stimu- 
lating my puptis to — knowl and love virtue, Try Teachers of American Youth.’’—‘' I take pleasure in recom- 
mending to teachers The Lancaster ool Mottoes. They undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young -aind, and 
every school should have its set, it being as much the instructor’s duty to teach taste and order as arithmetic and grammar 
Most of our schools already have them.”—* In one of our school-rooms yesterday I saw a set of The Lancaster Schoo! Mottoes 
I was much pleased with them, and think they should be in every school.”—** They contain so much in little,so wel! expressed 
and exhibited, that I wish every teacher in the county would buy and use a full set of them.’’—“ I was so delighted with them 
that I at once placed them in our Sunday-school room. They are astonishingly low in price, attractive in appearance, and 
appropriate in sentiment, They should be on the walls of every school-room in the land—need only to be seen to secure intro- 
duction.”—" We would not be without them for three times their cost—are delighted with inem, and wish that we could per- 
suade every teacher in the county to get them.”—‘“ I find these Mottoes in the school-room an incentive to effort.’’—"' Please 
forward, by express, nine sets for the schools of our district. We regard them as among the necessary school supplies.”"—‘* My 
boys and girls have contributed their dollar for these Mottoes for our school-room. Send additional set.” They have been 
pei recommended, and 1 must have them.” Have seen The Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a set to decorate my 

ool-room. Think they will be of use to me,”—" When the question was asked before recess to-day,‘ How many want 
the Mottoes?” every hand was up. heir sparkling eyes attested their interest.” — Please send me a set of The Lancaster Mot- 
toes. LS pf are the most appro riate I have seen, and I want them for my school.”—‘ Yesterday morning I proposed t 
boys and girls that we sen r The Lancaster Mottoes to make our school-room look more like ‘ living,’ a3 one of the s 
expi it. nelosed find price of the Mottoes, which we hope to have soon, as the young folks are impatient to see t 
—* Please find enclosed amount for set of Lancaster Schoo! Mottoes from a teacher who introduces them into every 
where opportunity offers.”—“ Our schools here are graded. Two of our teachers have ordered mottoes for their rooms 
of them has The Lancaster Mottoes, another a different set. I very much prefer ‘The Lancaster.’ "—‘‘ My boys are !ooking for 
them, They order them of their own accord.”—‘“ My pupils contribute the money to pay for the set herein ordered. Last 
year I was teaching in an adjoining county, and furnished the schoo! mottoes in the same manner. My pupils were delighted 
with them. Such things as these are needed to make our country schools inviting. No need of a compulsory law if teachers 
make the schools home-like and attractive.”’—‘* I have heard these mottoes very highly spoken of, and have concluded to try 
them myseif."—*“ mn | The Lancaster School Mottoes so highly recommended, and, thinking them superior to those I can 

urchase at a book-store, I have resolved to have them for my school-room.”—Miss Abby S, Hinckley writes fro nu Parkers- 
urg, Weat Virginia: “ Please send me a set of The Lancaster School Mottoes. which I see advertised in The Pennsylvania 
School Journal, Our school ts so enthusiastic over the description of these cheap and beautiful mottoes, that the children are 
impatient for the mails to go and return. Send thein as soon as possible.”"—Space will not permit further extracts 


Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy envelopes of 
paper, so as to secure them from rough usage in the mails. Apprass 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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MERICANYE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
SEHOOL; BOOKS: 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


KERL'S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


This book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 


> +> <+ 
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White's Primary School Drawing Cards, 


Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, aud containing 141 Examples. 





o> 


White’s School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 


_—_ 





White's Drawing and Exercise Books, 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 


NEW GRADED READERS. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Books, 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 











>kSPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS.#¥<« 





sa” For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor ¥ Co., 
1388 & 140 GRAND ST., NEW YORE. 


Or, WILLIAM RIDDLE, 
Goneral Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 
: — 





















A CHOICE GIFrr 


FOR ALL TIMES, 


flolidays, Wedding, Birthday, 
ANNIVERSARY, or any other day ; 


for 


PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 


Webster’s 
Unabridged. 


Wew Edition, 


SUPPLEMENT oF over 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings. 
Also Added, A New 
Biographical Dictionary 


CONTAINING A 


OF OVER 9700 NAMES 


PuBLis aenciocn & C. MERRIAM, SprincrieLp, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Pure Copper and Tin for Churct 
Schoo Fr re Alarr Farms, etc. FULLY 
TED. < ‘etn baa sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, sacputempassd 0. 


WORK oe sis 


Agency. np for full particulars. Address, Tas 
Summir Manuvactunine Co., 236 8. Third St., Phila., Pa. 





Study in Quincy Schools. 





Course of 


:) + . 
Arithmetic 
PREPARED BY 
Col. F. W. PARKER, 
f Public Schools, Quincy, Mass., 
A. G@. BOYDEN, 


Bridgewater, 


and Form, 


Superintendent and 


ul State Normal School, Mass. 


Princip 


Contains a republication of Horace Grant’s 


ARITHMETIC FOR LITLLE CHILDREN. 


Price, 10 Cents, Postpaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM WARE&CO, 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


MP . 
Ee" PLOYMENT FOR Ls LApIE S | R ME schitns 


Mrs. » ey fcNain WRiG na) tf 


The COMPLETE HOME 


> Morals alth, Beauty rk, Amusements, Members, 
Me mey, Savings and Spendings are all clearly dealt with in 
facinating style, fullof anecdote and wit, hold- 
a arming aye m of family life. 

For full danurh tion and extra orm BY address 
J. C. MeCU iption & co.. Philadelphia, Pa 


| Many others, 





THE PRINCE AMONG MAGAZINES.--N. ¥. obs 

THE GREATEST LIVING 
: Authors, such as Prof. Max Mule 
ler, Rt. Hon. W. E. Giadstone, 
das. A. Froude, Prof. Huxley, 
R.A. Proctor, Edw.A.Freeman, 
Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, Frances Power Cobbe, 
The Duke of Argyll, William 
Black, Miss Thackeray, Miss 
Muloch, Geo. Macdonald, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Jean Ingelow, Mrs. 
Alexander,Thomas Hardy,Mat~ 
thew Arnold, Henry Kingsley, W. W Story, 
Turguenief, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning rand 
are represented in the pages « 


Lhittell’s Juiving a 


In :880 Tue LivinGc 
pe ee Hind Saye rivalled and « 
year it will furnish to its 
eminent authors, above- named, 
embracing the choix est Serial and Short Stor y 
ing Foreign Novelists, and an 


Unapproached by any ethan Pe riodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary . 
ter of the day, from the pens of the Seoamnent E ssayists 
Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, Editors, 
representing every department of Knowl: I ‘ 

Tue Livine AGz is a weekly magazine 


Three and a Quarter 


double-column octavo pages of readings 
sents in an inexpensive form, conside 
matter, with freshness, owing to 
satisfactory completeness 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews 
ee of Travel and ee very, Poe 
graphic: Historical and Political Infor: 
body of Foreign Periodical Li iterature, an 


ABLEST LIVING WRI ITERS 











AGE enters up 

ntinuously s » Dur t 
readers the pr t 
and many ote rst 
> Lead 


its wee 


** It covers the whol 
pletely, thorough]; 

“It afford st, t 
means of keeping abreast with t 
its phases.’”"—North American, 

** It is, by all odds, the 
Churchman, Richmond. 

** Gives the best of all at the 
dependent, 

“ It so 
thr sah i 


ig 5 


s the 


best eclect 


informed in 
monthlies,’’—PAt/ad 
‘To read it weekly is a Ti iberal e 
¢ a reader mz ay 
rature, I 
4 New V, rR. 
€ palm against tall ri 
{SABLE TO 
that 
. Boston fost. 
: is I ther way of procuring 
xcellent literature for anything like the 
Advertiser. 
‘* The best literature of the day.” —JV. 
[ue Livinc Acs is published weekly 
of postage ; r for $10.5 o Tue Lryinc Ac 
American $4 Mo mthlies (or Harper's Wee 
car, bo th postpaid ; or, for $9 Tue Liv 
Nicholas, or Appleton’s Four 


sa> Extra Offer for 1880.-wu 


To all ne 
bers of 1879 
first chapters of‘ He wHo WILL NOT WHEN 
y Mrs. Oliphant, : 
nce sheets, 


EVERY 
ad } 
is agmirabic 


sent for aye 
and the Sé. 


w subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis the num- 


which contain, besides other interesting matter 


’ 


HE MAY ne 
story rue Livinc 
Acre from adva Address 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


$8.05 Litrecy’s LivinG Ace and Zhe Penusylvania 


$ 
School Fournai will be sent for one year. 
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“tMAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION? 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS. 





Spring Map Rollers. Jap Cases, 


J. L. SMITH, Map PUBLISHER, 
27 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








GS SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 





Get the Latest, Cheapest, and Best} 


All persons should know the Geography of the State in which they live. 
Just Published—New and ‘Improved Edition 


—OF THE— 


New School Jak of Ba: Saga 


SIZE 48 BY 74 INCHES.—PRICE, $6. acon 








This is the most complete and perfect School M: ap of Pensylvania ever published, It repr ull the most important 
Geographical and Topographical features of the State, including the Mountain Ranges, the R ivers, Principal Towns and all 
Rail Roads. Alsothe Dats or THe ORGANIZATION and number of Square miles in each county. iis is an entire ely new 
feature, never published re fore on any eo of the State. Great care has b *xercised to represent al] matter which 
can be readily utilized in tl lass-room, omitting the detail ordinarily found on ref e maps, such as Cross- Roads 1d ~y offices 
ces which can only be usé ful mareference map. This map will t all th be desired ful in the 
School-room, in bold and distinct characters, which can be seer | thescholars in tt om, T location of eac ich normal 
school is shown, and also the boundary of each Normal School District. 

The Meow Edition 1s now ready, on whieh is shown corre« t w County red Lackawanna. 

The execution of this Map is in the best style of the art, and is mounted , in tk st and most substantial manner, 
It willbe fo und to supply a want long felt in the s study of the Geography of the State ir which the pupil lives, 


12-60 ‘Ne THOMPSON WACHOB, PuBLISHER, 101-2 Sixth St,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Common —— Desk, 


MADE OF 


«¢ BENT: WOOD: AND: MALLEABLE<IRON.2* 


Over 10,000 in Use 
IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 














No Slats and No Cast Iron Used. 





BACKS AND SEATS CURVED 


YET SOLID. 





The roughest boy cannot break the 
Common Sense,while all cast iron desks 
are liable to break, and many of them 
do break, as all Teachers and Direc- 
tors know. 











To those desiring the Old Style Cast Iron Desks we would say that we make several 
styles, all of which are of the best of that kind of Desks, which we will furnish at the 


lowest prices. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


McClees & Warren, EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MF'’G CO., 
1003 ARGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














> MONTGOMERY’S :< 
Norma Union System or InpustriaL Drawine. 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ART PRoFEssOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 





>{ FRESH FROM THE PRESS. \< 


Montgomery’s Manual of Industrial Drawing. 
Full, Practical Teacher’s Guide in Class Teaching to Every Lesson of Primary Exercises. 
Fine Cloth. Gilt. Illustrated. 188 Pages. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.75 





The simple and suggestive methods and instruction in this MANuAL will enable an 
teacher to do good and successful work in Drawing. In connection wit! 
ordered for first introduction, it will be furnished for $1.20. 


1.—Rooks 1 to 8 are Primary Grade Exercises, Rerraii, 1 
These présent the best classification, the most systematic development, and the m 
thorough and ta eful drills in designs and applications with each simple form and 


tails. ‘They comprise the Aiphabet of Primary Form. 
2.—Books 9 to 12 are Intermediate Grade Exercises. 
These Review, with applications, the simple Straight and Curve Line Forms, give c: 
on Polygons, Alphabets, Borders, Botany, Map Drawing, Conventionalization of } 
Forms, Applied Designs, Dictation sh it and Re arrange ment and De 
signs. RraDy IN DECEMBER. 


“© Brooks's Normal Mathematics. 





By EDWARD BROOKS, Ph. D.. 


PRINCIPAL STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. PENNA. 





> Unrivalled in Every Particular, '< 


Methods of Teaching, Business Practice, Practical Problems, Development 
and Gradation. The Best Series for Town and Country. 


BROOES’S UNION SERIES. BROOES’S NORMAL SERIES. 


IN TWO BOOKS, UNITING MENTAL AND WRITTEN.’ IN FOUR BOOKS, SEPARATING MENTAL AND WRITTEN. 
Int. Ex. Int. Ex. Int. Ex 


1. Normal Union (Primary). Partl - = .20 .15\1, New Primary - 15 12 New Mental, .28. 18 
2. Normal Union Arithmetic, - - - - .65 .50|2. Elementary, - .30 .25 New Written. .60 .45 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Keys to Above. 
These books are easily graded, and very simple, practical and thorough. 





Westlake’s Letters and Common School Literature, Lloyd’s Literature for 
Little Folks, Fewsmith’s Grammars, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline 
Maps, Peterson’s Familiar Science, etc. 


pas For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
530 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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| See eid Bs a 
SCHOOL, BOOKS: 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


KERL'S LANGUAGE LESSONS, 


This book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 
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White's Primary School Drawing Cards, 


Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, aud containing 141 Examples. 


—_— 





White’s School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 


White's Drawing and Exercise Books, 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 


NEW GRADED READERS. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Books, 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


SWINTON’S CONDENSED WISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 











>*tSPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS.#<« 





say” For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor X Co., 
186 & 140 GRAND ST., NEW YORE. 
Or, WILLIAM RIDDLE, ; 


‘ : General Agent, Lancaster, Pa 














WE TELLETH THE NUMBER OF THE STARS ; HE CALLETHW THEM ALL BY THEIR NAMES.—Ps. 147:4. 





They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many 


to righteousness as the stars forever and ever.—Dan/., xii. 


+ 


0° 





STARS: AND: STAR:GROUPS. 


ITH E following list will, it is believed, be of use to Teachers and others 
the leading Stars and Constellations visible in our northern latitudes at one 
The names have generally been accented; the Greek « 
of such as desire to use them; direction from agiven star, when 
+h the more} 


not ? 
round ofthe year. 
and the time at wh 


has been given, 


individual stars have been noted ; 
are on the meridian directly overhead, 


permit,—with the design of aiding the learner in acquiring readily 
With this list in hand, it is thought that almost any one can, for h 
readiness more than a hundred of the Stars and Star Groups here named. 

interest than the practical study of the stars, 
As additional aids 
logical figures, costing $3.00, and Burritt's Geography of the Heavens wi 


sciences, 


arouse a de “per 
profitab!e, or more lasting impressions, 


Ur’sa Mi’nor—Little Dipper. 24 Stars. 

Never below horizon The Pheenicians steered by the Lesser 
Bear ; Greeks and some other nations by the Greater Bear, 
called Helice or Helix. On meridian July rst, 9 p. m., that 1s, 
on a line passing overhead from the Pole, or North Star, at 
right angles with the Equator, 

1. North Star, Polar’is, Al/rucca’bah, Cyn/o- 
su’ra. a. Dullred star. Double. 1%° trom thetrue pole. Its 
distance above the horizon, allowing for aberration, gives lati- 
tude. The position of the pole is constantly changing 


the 


It will 
continue to approach slowly towards the Polar Star till within 
less than 3 minutes of it, then it will recede from it for about 
13,000 years, being by that time 49° distant from it, when it 
will again approach as before. The parallax of the North Star 
is 67 thousandths of a second, which gives 3,078,000 times *he 
sun’s distance from the earth, or 484 light years distant. 


2. Ko’chab. @ 


25° from Benetnasch, 24° from Dubhe, 
hence nearly an equilateral triangle. Has a companion 
3- Pher’kad. Y Half-way between this and Mizaris Thu 
ban (in Draco), the North Star at the time the Pyramics were 
built. The two last namedstars are known as the Guards, or 
the Pointers of Ursa Minor. 


Ur’sa Ma’jor—Great Dipper. 87 Stars. 
The seven prominent stars are sometimes called ‘‘ Charles’s 
Wain,” sometimes ‘‘ The Plow.” Between Ursa Minor 
north 1 Leo Minor on the south, One of the most noted and 
c onstellations in northern hemisphere All the early 
nati } 


on the 
an 
nspicuous ¢ 
em to hav 
factthat the 


e been struck 
Iroquois Indians and the earliest Arabs of 
» knew this as the Great Bear. ‘Thestars of the Dipper 
being always in view afford measures for other distances, 
given below. On meridian May rst atg p. m, 
4. Benet’nash, or Al’kiad. 7 [2)}. A brilliant white 
star, second magnitude, first in handle of Dipper and last in tail 
of Bear. Double 


5. Mi/’zar. Cy 


ms 


as 


Secend starinhandle,7° from Benetnash, 
brilliant white, double star. May be known by a very minute 
star, Alcor, almost touching it. 

6. Al’cor. A very small star-point close to Mizar, which, 
Humboldt says, is not seen in Europe. 

7. A“lioth, ¢ 3] 414° from Mizar, nearly opposite Sche- 
dir in Cassiopatia, and at an equal distance from the Pole. 

8. Me’grez, or Megres. d [3] 514° from Alioth, pale 
yellow, first star in the bowl ofthe Dipper. When Megrez and 
Caph have same altitude and are seen in the same horizontal 
line east and west the Polar Star is at its greatest elongation 
from the true pole of the heavens, and this is the proper time to 
take angle of elevation to determine latitude, and angle of decli- 
nation to cet -rmine-magnetic variation, 

9. had, or Phecda. y [2] 4%° southwest of Megrez, 
topaz color, first star in bottom of Dipper. 

/ f. + . . . 

10. Me’rak. 8 [2] Greenish white. 8° from Phad, 

rr. Du/’bke. a [2} 
Pole ; 

The two stars of the Dipper, last named, are known as “The 
Pointers,” because a line extended 28° from these will always 
indicate the North Star. 

12. El Ac’ola. 
of Great Bear, 

a , . . : 

13. El Phec’ra. Lower one of pair in first hind foot of | 

Great Bear. 


Cassiope’ia’s Chair, 55 Stars. 


Her head and body in the Milky Way, her foot rests on the 
Arctic Circle, on which her chair is placed, She is surrounded 


Yellow. 5° from Merak towards the 


$ [4] Lower oneof pair in iast hind foot 


with its peculiar outlines, Itis | 


together wit 


who would enioy k 
laracters Inserted 
neridian, and dist 
rominent Stars and C 
fact 


is a 


mtnhner 


other 
mentary 
mself, 
In tl 
made 
Whit 


ind ver 


pe 


nor can any 
in this work 


Dt 


her husband, is « right: 
left, and Andromeda, |} d 


stellation 


Augnt 


is mids tween Andr 
May be seen at ali | of ni 
the year. In1 » Brahe 


which became all ;: s< 


the 


» brillia 
of the brightest 
visible for 16 a 
finally became 
Somerville, to ir git 
flagration that could be seen at su 
on meridian > p. m. Nov 
14. Caph, or Chaph 
compan Look for it d 
Pole Star, 
and surveyor, being 
Polar Star, f r g 
of the nee he bright sta 
north-northwest from Caph, where 
Sche/dir. a [.) Brig 


companion, noted as varial 


at mber 


and as tar hey 


used in 
determining 


ile 
il 
nt linute 


to greatest 
brightness be 


16. Ruc’ba. 
chedir 


Dra/’co. 


leo 


days, 


O At se with 
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80 Stars. 


The 


In the 


Tragon. 
Embraces a w polar re 
the foot of H 
North Star the 
side j 


is the ipper 
killed » her 


- 
» = ‘ 
f the Dragon w 
Some 


be raw 


towar¢ 
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guarded the g 

lateral, easily distingu 

9 p. m., August 


17. EIR 


nearly half 


1st, 

kis. @ [4 
way between Der 
18. Rasta’ban. 6 

r Vega 


19. Eta’nin. y [2)} 


and Thuban, near 


T 
Benetnash than is R: an. 
20. Gru’mium 


and 190, Vv 


x 





| sea, 


| 





by the chief personages of her royal family. -Cepheus, the king, 


rte at Gr 
21. Thu’ban 

Guards 1n the Litt 

the * Dragon’s 7 

his was at 

the Pyramids were built. Th 

the true pole of the heavens than P 
22. Gian/’sar. 

will also indic 

directi 


y 
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n of the Pole, 


Cephe’us. 35 Stars. 
Husband of Cassic Head of phe ' 
may be known by ree stars of 4 4 
which fe : 
min, Cepheus was one of the Gre 
the Argor Autic expedit n. Ont 
23. Aldera’min. a /2) F 
Polaris and Rucha. Dou 
Alphirk, towards Deneb. 
24. Al’phirk. £ 52) 


Polaris 
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the tl 
te 
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> with 
from 
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ie Star mS 
m Deneb 
Alphirk 
»chedir 


Double star 
These bright stars will be : ar that lin 
being ne Polaris than Alder 
through Caph, 20° ll pass between these sta 


Ly’ra—The Harp. 21 Stars 
The celestial lyre which Apollo gave ( Irpheus. 
by one of the most brilliant stars in the n 


to 
rer an 


w 


Distinguished 
rthern hemisphere 
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STARS+AND>STAR:GR 


North of first coil of Draco, between Swan on the ea 








cules on the west, and when 1 the mer alm 
overhead Meridian at 9 p. m., August 15th 

25. Ve’ga,or Lyra, @ after: 
southeast of Etanin i north-north fl \ 
Ras Algethi. Near Vega there is a auti " 
f, t stars Vewa moves 13 mil Se " 
thirty. one hun iths of a second, makin 
tin t of the sun 1 x years I 
willg some idea of what is own as a “* 


comes from the Sun in 8 minutes, or near 





Her- 36. Mu/’fride. 7 


iy | 
37. Mi’rac, or I’zar 

r4 

D 
1B 38. Alkatu/rops, 
. 

i 

“ 


per minute there D g ( t 5 . 
tance represented by a “‘ Light Year’’ is m J ’ 39. Negi nus 
f miles Has a small npa en ns 
always telescopic stars. On mer an | Aug 2 
ust 15th. Z 
26. She’liak. 2 [4] Upper star ' l, a : 
farthest from Vega. Varia star, period y Witt . , 
40. Nek’kar 


companions forms a quadruple system, 


27. Su’laphat. ) [4 Lower star in par gral 























farthest from Vega. A wonderul anoular n " v 
stars, which is supp d by Herschel t ot = . 
, . dh B Fs Y as rs lie + ay 
tance of Sirius. Coro’na Borea’lis—Northern 
, Qs. us Aria wn, M 
Cye’nus—The Swan. 81 Stars. 
Orpheus was supposed to have been y wa ling v N 
and placed near his harp Remar} Her 
east of Lyra, nearly on same meridian w W i V ts 
utspread wings flying duwn the Milky Wa P 
so arranged as to form a large anc reg \ 41. Alphac’ca With 7 , 
Northern ross, th iprigh part ga f | y W y 
fro a northeast to southwest, while t - Z . " 
the wings, crosses the other t right angi i 4 st 
northwest. On meridian at 9 p. m. Sept 
Ihe Star 61 Cygni, 7%° southeast from De N | . 
whose parallax (4% second) was noted It ; vith t tw 
years. Its period asa binary star is 4 : 
WER aarwsning caeny, aoc Spr Page Hercules. 113 Stars. 
Lhe only star known t nearer our sy i \ at oe - . 
whose parallax is 1 second, and which i | } nt 
300,000,000 miles, or 34% light years 1 \ , 
tive goluig 1000 miics a Gay would rf y 
and the star 61 Cygni in perhaps tf i D 
years. e TI 
28. De’neb. a Brilliant white star Pp! 
head of The Cross With N s 
Vega and rectly north of Db 
16th lhis st is app 
at IN 200,000 years it will Db 
tw 
Y [3] 6° southwest from Den ¥ 
intersects Cross piece, 2 east fi m Lyra . w 42. Kornoph/orus, or Rutil‘icus 
tween Sad’r and Albireo there is a faint sta 4? 
of the Cross which makes 4 stars int rig v ¢ Arctur 
piece, the star Sad’r (pronounced Sa? 4 . 1) ' 
30. Albi’reo. £8 [3] Doublestar. 1 S ™ : Res Alre’t ane 
the Milky Way, in head of Swan a ! , —" e 
nearly a right angle with Vega and Sad'r +] : - s “ 
between Sad’r and Albi Hers it 4 . 
Milky Way seem to bx nto two : 
each contaiming more than 1 ,O st | 44 Ca’jam or Gu am. 4 y 
31. Gie’nah. ¢ Is 8° east of S g 47, makes 
8° west of it, “These three stars f : ‘ 
with four in the upright part, complete the . ee . — 
; | Ophiu’chus—The Serpent Be 
4 : SN - ~J _ . tr 
A’quila—The Eagle. 71 Stars. fl rpioand south of H 
This constellation is usually regarded as ible and nam ‘ A sf . < 
* The Eagle and Antin’o-us.”’ On mer ' ars, “1 
, 3 i Sa 4 t. 
32. Tarazad’. y [3]. With minute pa oe st 
Altair, pale yrange star. N From th 
33- Altair’. a A pale yellow star of first magnitude, wit two pa and sit 
listant companion, in neck of Eagle, 14 t D \ l tw é 
phin, or “Job's Coffin.’’ The largest an r it wher 
bright stars in line bearing northwest a " " Or =) 
may be readily distinguished, Altair is f : t It ied by H 
‘which the Moon’s distance is taken for g lo t ' ] B 
sea, t is on meridian about 7 p. m., O er Aug s I t Ras A 
34. Alshain. § [;} Pale yellow star, 3° from Altair, gic w pa 
\ x« the lower r 
, : . ’ 
Bo-o’-tes—The Bear Driver. 54 Stars. , ; " : 
ve, the left foot g ver se \ 
Between Cx lorealis on the east and Cor sroli on the “ : 4 
set € © rome I ap i or t 4 1st ( i } } 46 U nukalhay } 2) Brig 
west. He directs the two dogs which s in leash ar 3 
which are hunting the Bears around the Pol On m lian at | * - he Mf ‘s , = y sout 
9 p.m, June roth, 6 ead ae le ‘ 7 : 
35- Arctu’rus. a Rubyred, like Mars,which when near oo See we ae as %. 
the earth it much resembles. A splendid star of first mag . = 
tude. (On meridian May 27th at 9:49 p. 7 rtheast from | °*" : , ' 
Spica, 6° southeast from Cor Caroli, 3 ~ th i Benet 47 Ras Alhague ° 
nash, 26° northwest ‘from Unukalhay, 49° w fr Ras Al f Ophiuchus. f 
hague, and 54° southwest from Etanin. Dene Cor Carol g Ras Algeth 
Arcturus, and Spica, make the ‘‘ Diamond Virgo.’ Nos. 4 { me An 2 2 
60, 61, 68, and three stars in left hand of Bootes are in same I N 45, 44, 43, and 47 lie near 
] ple star. casiwa ir : 


right line, running northeast and southwest. Doul 
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48. Che’leb. { [3] In upper right shoulder of Ophiu- 
w Ras Alhague. 
4 Mar Sic. A [4] Ras 


listance trom Kas Alhague. 


chas, 8° b 


Between Alhague and Yed, 





two-thirds the 


Scor’pio—The Scorpion. 


from 
the Balance, stretching 


44 Stars. 


An interesting constellation, south Ophiuchus, and 
southward and eastward trom Libra, 
through . Easily recognized from t 
the stars ir ithe stern part, ten Or m pre in number, “‘like 
a shepherd’s crook or the tail of a kite.”’ he position of the 
stars might suggest the name chosen to distinguish this « | 
lation, w bout through the Milky Way in a beaut 
ful manner It is the Scorpion which, 
the foot, and was plat ed at a great distance 
ian July r5th, 9 p. m. 


he peculiar arrangement of 





= 
v 


fable says, bit Orion in 
from the mighty 
hunter. On meri 

50. Anta’res, @ [1] A conspicuous fiery-red star, 4 
southeast by east from Spica, southeast from Arcturus, at 





19° east from Zubenelg uthern star inthe Balance. It is nea 
the middle of body and hence known as the “ Heart of the 
Scorpios,’’ or Cor rpionts. One of the stars from which 
the moon stance is reckoned for « mputing longitu le at s¢ 


On the mer 1 July r4th, 9:31 p. m. 

51. Graf’fias. 8 [2] Ab > from the Earth’s orbit. 
844° northwest from Antares inthe head of the Scorpion, Pale 
white sta it lirection of Arcturus, and may | 





recognized 











by comparing it with another star about equally distant from 
Antares in the opposite direction; or by means of a small star 
1? northeast of and also by its forming a slight curve with 


two other tars w it, each about 
52. Les’ath A In the 
Antares in line with Zi 


tail of the Scorpion comprises a bea 


apart, 


extremity of the tail. ™9 
ielg in the Balance Lhe 





southeast 


ul curve of stars ending 





n a pair, ghter #f which is Lesath. 
Li’ nay -The Balance. 51 Stars. 
This tellation is east of Virgo, southwest of Ophiuchus 





and south o head of the Serpent. It wasso named bec 














when the inentered this the days and nights all over the 
world were equal, or da/anced. Virgo, the goddess of Justice, 
is someti represented as holding in her left hand the Scal« 
the embiem f her thice An irreguiar quadilateral may t 
aistinguished the shorter six nearer rpio, but the 
brighter stars, Zubenelg and Zebenesch, in the | side 
On meri I th,g p- m. 

53- Zabe nelg’, } [2] In the Northern Scale, double 
star, pal ’ A line from Spica to Antares will, 
a part of the year, pass ar the star, and, after some m 


retween an 
54 1s below 


cing above it and nearer Antare 5, Whiic 





ar Si Ca, 
54. Zi bene sch’. @ [2] Inthe Southe rn Scale, directly 
north of E 21° east ofSpica. Double star. Pale yellow. 


Vir’; go- The Virgin. 1ro Stars. 


This constellation shows r1ro discernible stars, 
the first, six 


one being of 
of the second, and nine of the third magnitud« lt 
st of the Lion and midway between Coma Ber 
enices, on the north, and Corvus onthe south, Itis supposed t 

represent the season of harvest. On meridian May rs5th,9 p. m. 


33: Spi’ Ca. @ [1] Recognized by its striking appearanc 





$ Situat 








and its gr listan from any other bright star. In the ear 
yf corn the hand of the Virgin. 35° from Denebola, and >< 
aimost : ith from Cor Caroli, The ‘* Diamond of Virgo 
comprises Arct rus, Denebola, Spica, and Cor Caroli. Onthe 
meridian J s 3 p. m. 


56. "Zav’ ijav’ : [3] ee of left wing of Virgo. I 

south of Denebola, with which and Berenice’s Hair it forms an 
sosceles t +, the last named constellation being a beautiful 
midway between Denebola and Cor Caroli, 
frpm Arcturus through Vindemiatrix will mark 





luster of faint stars, 
A straight i¢ 
this star, 

57. Vin’demia/trix. € [3) In 
Nearly m 


right arm of V 
way between Coma Berenices and Spica. Doul bie 


star, one rev ing around the other in a period of 180 years 
[tis 19° southwest of Arcturus and about the same distance 
southeast of Coma Berénices, thus making an isosceles triangle 


pointing southward. Nos, 68, 35, and 57 make a low 
triangie wi 7 at vertex, 
rt en / 
Cor’vus—The Raven. 
South of Virgo and on same mer 
he four prominent stars make an ir 


meridian M y 1oth, 9 p. m, 


f + 
58. Alchi’ba. © [3] Lower angle to the right. 
nally across the quadrilateral from Algorab. 
59. Algo’rab. d {[3] Upper angle to the left in the 
quadrilateral, the star nearest Spica. Doubje in right wing, 
pale yellow. 


Ca’nes Venat’ici.—_Dogs of Bootes. 


The houn s, Asterion and Chara. Between Coma Berenices 
and the end of the handle of the Great Dipper, On meridian 
May 2cth, g p. m, 


isosceles 


9 Stars. 


ian with Coma Berenices 
egular quadrilateral. On 






Diag- 


In eye of Raven. 
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60. Cor Car oli. ‘| 4 : I et ‘ 


Phad, pro rw 

Chara, n riy way Ww nb | 
When on mer tis 17 r ly n 
by Sir Ch 5 x} c i 


61. Co’ma Bereni’ces. t 








stars. A straight from I t 
through 60 and , tt tter 4 
queen of Egypt we 
her husband r : ! t 
I t f 
a r ( } t 
J [ n 
€ fthatt t. On er } 
Le’o—The Lion, 95 

The figure of Le ry ich i 
I n l Eg I N ’ 
, hw 9 , 
Eg ur t \ t ‘ 
Hebrew I g J 

rding t i 

Greek fable Ss Nem i 
placed Jupiter a 2 t 
the Virgin. Z t 
Bear On mer 4 

62. Reg’ulus [1] Know r 
* Heart i t It 
at 1 4 | t 
Na i fr nail i ( ( 
by it m t t- 
t e or dist r [ i 
gree W n, 
angle with Ca is x 
west andt A t [ ) 
tance to the s tt t. Keg ss . 


meridian, April 14, at 9.10 p.m 
63. Al Gie’ba. } Bright 
year First star in the blade of ‘*‘l Reg 
ulus Orange lor 
64. Adh af’e a. ¢ I P rth of sa 
Al Gieba 1 . 
65. Northe n Ras al As/’a 
west of A dhaf { 
66. Sx yuthern R: as a 





Lion, with t pa I . t 

67. Zoz’ ma. 0 } 1 east lriy 
Star, in 

68. pot ola. } , east and 1 _ 
southeast of Z " I st g . . f 


Lion, Nearly halfw . en V I ilu 








_ dra and the Sup. 60 Stars 

The ter Serpent ynst , { st t 
west A. gha of 
of Cancer, Ls Virg ind exte 
Minor to Libra I I 
neariy half Vay betwee Reg lus | i Ww 
ees represent t serpent ] The % 

Sup is on the mer lay ist, 

69. Al phard. l A lame ates cael 
Regulus, known as rH 2, ort t ’ 
A line fr ati Neg 

Iph hes a fr om 

rocy 

“70. Al ‘hes. @ [4) Commont 
When Alrhard is meridian, A 
east of t, dir ctly s t rom Zozm I . wr 
from Spica thr Algorab will | NV 
ing nearly midway to this star The 
guished by five or formir , . 
cir oO; ng tot Ww t, which m 
15° west Corvus 


e 
otars. 








Greek { J He 
si time represent \ r 
FE . sa ( sM t 
the head of Hy : 1g 
gion of the heavens Un mer M 

71. Acu’bens, a 4) A = 
Pollux will point out Acu s at dist e | 
It stands between two very small rs a wy Hi 
way between t tar and Procyon is 
Cancri. 

72. Asel’ lus Borea’ lis. I — 
Crab an irregul y : g 
faint nebula Pre r east 5 ire is 





73. Asel’lus ‘Austra‘lis, 4] Lower e 
of the parallelogram above noted, 








ae oe 


tial ee 








, = Yr . 
74- Teg mine. § [4] An isosceles triangle lying in the 
direction of Betelguese, and having Nos. 72 and 73 at the ang 
of its base, will have Legmine at its vertex, the equal sides b 


ing abvut 8° in length, 


Argo Navis-—Ship Argo. 

Occupies a large space in the southern hemisphere, but little 
of it is to be seen in the United States. Situated southeast ol 
Canis Major, and may be known by the stars in the deck and 
prow of the ship. Ona meridian March roth, 9 p. m. 


/ Pee " 
75 Na/’os. ¢ [2] ‘This star isin the south rn part 
the Egyptian X, Phaet being at southwest ; th les Cross at 
Sinus, and the upper stars are Procyon and Betelguese. North 


of this star, abou* i5°, is a small triangle of faint stars al 
the prow of the ship. 
thant : 
Gem/ini—The Twins. 85 Stars. 
The Twins Castorand Pollux were sons of Jupiter They 
distinguished themselves with extraordinary gallantry in 
Argonautic expedition insearch of the G Flee lV} 
brothers afterwards cleared the Hellespont and the neighboring 
seas from pirates, from which circumsta they were ev ter 
regarded as the trends and protectors of navigation, They w 





sented in the temples of Greece on whit and wea 
ing crowns surmounted ecacn Dy a Singic st Priv itl Six 
prominent stars im this constellation are multiple stars, thr 


them being double, one triple, and one a quadruple star 
meridian February rsth,9 p. m 


76. Cas‘tor. a [2] ‘Thisis really two stars of third mag 





nitude so near together as to seem e " 1¢ sm re- | 
volving about the larger Once in 442 year N t 2 | 
southeast from Menkalina in Auriga. astor, Dubhe, a Reg- | 
ulus make nearly an equilateral triangle. On meridian March 
13th, 8.02 p. m 
77- Pol’lux. 8 {2] ne ege'y ur t fP x— | 
Pe. stars in one! Orange colored, 5° from Castor, and ss- | 
ing the meridian eleven minutes after said star Makes a 
parallelogram with Castor, Procyon, and G za, the loz 
side being 23° and the shorter side 5° in leng One 
stars from which longitude is reckoned by ineans of the Nau | 
cal Almanac. 
78. Alhe’na y [3] White triple star in foot of Pollux. | 
On line from Pollux to Betelguese, : from first named and 
14°? from last named star, | 
79- Wa’/sat. d 3] Double Star, Nearly halfway | 
tween Alhena and Pollux. 
80. Te’ jat. f# (3) Completes the rectangular para | 


gram with Castor, Pollux, and Alhena. 
81. Mebus’ta. « [3] 


Tejat. With a telescopic companion 


Ori’on—The Hunter. 78 Stars. 


Between Tejatand Castor, nearer 


The grandest constellation in the heavens. Seen from a 
parts of the habitable earth because directly ov the equa | 
* When it is on the meridian there is then y he horiz | 
most magnificent view 01 the celestial bodies t the starry fir | 


ament affords.” The most prominent featur this splend 


constellation is ‘* The Belt mentioned in t Book of a 

the “‘ Bands of Orion,” also known as “7 ad Y ‘| 
“ The Rake,’ apoleon,”’ ‘* Three igs Ih Stars | 
and “‘ Jacob’s Rod.” It is in length, and hence becomes a | 
unit of measurement for use of the student R Z nt | 


Belt southward may be traced the line of stars which marks t 
Sword. West of Bellatrix is a curved the | 
skin, Orion was the son of Neptune and Euryale,a famous 
huntress, Possessing the disposition of i or he 

the greatest hunter in the world, and boast 








animal he could not conquer, ‘To pun vanity a Scorp i 
sprang out of the earth and bit his foot so that he died A 
request of Diana he was placed in the heavens directly 0; 

site the Scorpion that had caused his death. Other stories ar 
also told of this famous mytholog haracter. Men s 
made of this constellation in the B s of Job 1 Amos in 

Oid Testament, as well as in the poems of H r Onm 


ian February rst, 8:30 p. m 

82. Betel’guese, z 1] Very | rht star, orange t 
n upper right shoulder, to” morthe t J 1 t 
large equ lateral triangle with Sirius and Procyon, its sides b 
ing 26° in length. 

83. Ri gel. 3 [x] ible, : 
southwest of Belt, 15° south of Beliatrix On meridian Febru 
ary with, 7 42 p. m 

84. Bella’trix. y [2] In left shoulder of Orion. Less 
bright than 82 and 83. 

85. Saiph (Safe). « (3) With the three last named 
stars completes the great quadrilateral which contains the Belt, 
as its conspicuous centre group. Right knee, 84° east of R 
Ei; 17° south of Beteiguese, diagoually through the Belt from 

ellatrix. 

86. Min’taka. d [2] Double star, most northern in 
Belt, Less than one-half degree south of equinoctial and when 
on meridian, January 24, almost exactly over equator. 
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r 4 2 


angle with A and 


ar rom ius, in a line with Betelgues 





>ACCENTED. 





idle star in Belt. White and 


87. Ani’lam. [2] Mi 





88, Ani’tak. ¢ [2] Fine third in Belt. 
Zz y¢ Ww. I lhree Stars’”’ at about 8° west 
titial an iniformly pass th ner lan 1 hour 

m Pieiades, or Seven Stars 





89 Meis sa. 2 [4] 


Brightest star in faint group in head 


un 
with Betelguese and Bellatrix, 


‘Le pus—The Hare. 





I nall constellation is about 5° south of Orion. 
go. Ar’neb. « [ ] Pale yellow star, 1 south of Rige 1. 
: weste ta tf a trapezium very n rin sizeand 
e , Dipper in Ursa M r, with Arneb 
pointers to Saiph. On meridian February 


gt. ‘Ni ‘mal. , ] Deep yellow. Lower star on west~ 
‘Noah's Dove. ro Stars. 


I - the Hare, a s nearly on 
tof Orioa, On 

















I 7 Pp. m. 

92. Pha’et. a | 1A rawn y south from 
Ww t It is als ith of the 

w t-ha square of the Ha nakes with 

N a g juilateral triangle, 
Ca’nis Mi’nor—Smaller Dog. 14. 
~ t ( I ast of Orion, and midway between Canis 
yem I tw a ling : 
' wing VU 1 who pushes on with u to 
Bul U an March rst, 9 n 

93- Pro’c yon ] isp 1S wish-white star 
t The name nu ; fore the 

g é tt S is, t Dog Star 2 3° 
t Betelguese, and fort s with them a 

t Ww i the rignt angle, 
\ I ta rom Bet and Sirius and 
wv : itera t at Ma sices are each 

lf r nn > la Sigius be 
2 r “A [ t out the Dove. Pro- 
) an minutes after rius, February 
4 tho this latitude a thaif an hour be- 
- 1ersouth, Onmer 1 February 18th, 





? [3] Triple star inthe neck of Canis 


I ‘ N 1 P yon, mak a right-angled tri- 
9 vith Castor and Betelguese, Thesestars, 9: and 94, are on 
arallel w assing through Ca and Pollux, and 
S e distance apart as said stars. Procyon and 

4 are 





























I 5 vardan astward fr 
t in th " Met 
f tt ght star, S is, was watched wit 
t y ie world, JT ! ‘ 
é g f the year by tl umber of its 
] t " r ig ve N , and the time 
4 I} Romans were : istomed yearly 
i : g render m proy in his influ. 
1 tl helds, Onm lian | 15th,9 p. m. 
ius. 1] Th ‘Dog Star.’’ Brightest star 
1eav - Int head of Canis Majer It is about 1 
1¢ Hare, which is directly south of Orion: 26” trom 
es it } stance frum Pr yon, making alarge 
teral t gle with these stars, all of said stars being of 
onit ] s star also torms a similar triangle with 
Dov Naos int Ship hese two triangles 
y att : es in Sirius 5 ent the figure of an 
Xx allied the “* Eg Xx tus May 
V " x ww 23° t sit of Orion, 
s 40 miles per minu Pwenty-two light 
st l I diameter 12, oo miles. ‘Lhe 
ts Pa at of this star led to the Sun's 
, wh ithe reased temperature of midsummer, 
i hence the Dog Days,’’ D Caniculares, as they were 
Romans, On mer in Fe ary rith, op. m, 
96. Mir’zam. § [3) In fore paw, > west of Sirius 
97. Mu/liphen. y [4] | ck, 5° east of Sigius. Dis 
ared 670, was not seen again until 1690, but has shone 
s lily r 


98. We’ sen. 6 [3] In back, rr° south-southeast from 
Sirius, with which and Mirzam, it torms a ngated triangle. 
above Aludra toward Mirzam, and making a beautiful tri 
99. Adha’ra. « {3] A line passing through Anvilam and 
Mirzam, produ 14°, will indicate this star, wnich 1s at the 


above nam 





western ang h r e 
oe, “Alu’ dra. 7 [3] In the back, 5%? east of Adhara, 
>, at eastern angle 


triangie. 
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Auri’ga—Charioteer. 66 Stars. 


This constellation includes Capella and the Kids. Repre- 
sented on the charts as a misshapen man, with a goat under one 
arm, and a bridle in the other hand. North of Laurus and Ori- 
on, and between Perseusand Gemini, Onc footof Auriga rests 
on a horn of Taurus, the star El Nath being commun to both 
he principal stars form an irregular pentagon. 
The Greeks gave various accounts of this character. On me- 


constellations. 


ridian February rst, about 8 p. m, 


1o1. Capella. a [(:| Brilliant whitestar, with telescopic | 
companions, in left shoulder of Auriga. ‘Lhe name is Latin, 


and means “ the she goat.’’ 18°? north of El Nath, which is 
diagonally across the pentagon that may be made here ; 24° east 


of Algol, 28° northwest of Pleiades, and may be known by a 
small sharp-pointed triangle formed by three smali stars (the 
Kids) 3° or 4° distant in southeasterly direction, It moves 1800 
miles a minute,and its distance has been reckoned at seventy-two 
light years. Later observations with the aid of more delicate 
adjustments tosecure more accurate resuits, have reduced some- 


wha this estimate of the distance of Capella, which is one of 


the best known and most beautiful stars in the northern sky. 


On meridian February 6th, 8 p. m 


102. Menka/lina. £3 [2} Yellowstar in right shoulder, 


8° east from Capella. Comes to meridian next minute after 
Beteiguese. The two stars in the shoulders of Auriga are o 


same magnitude as those in the shoulders of Orion and as far 





apart, thus making with them a long and narrow parallelogr: sm, 
lying north and south, whose length is just five times its breadth, 


the latter being 74°. Also, the twostars in Auriga and in Orion 


/7 


make with El Nath twosle nder and similar triangles, the latter 


Star being at the vertex of each triangle 
103. El Nath. 8 [2] Small bright star with telescopic 
The tip of one of the 


companion. Known also as *‘ Auriga,” 


horns of the Bull. For further hints in identifying this star, see 


above paragraph. 


Tau’rus—The Bull. 141 Stars. 


The Bull is represented in an attitude of rage, plunging at 
Orion, His head and shoulders only are shown on the charts. 
The Hvapgs ts a V-shaped ciuster in the head, of which the 
bright star Aideb’aran represents the eye of the Bull The 
Presaves, the ‘‘ Virgins of Spring,” 11° southeast from the 
Hyades, well-known group in the neck of the animal, compris 
ing from 190 to 200 stars, of which only six are visible, ‘This 
conspicous group is known also as the *‘ Seven Sisters.’"” On 
meridian January 1st, 9 p. m, 


104. Aldeb’aran. a {t] Pale rose-colored star. The 


eye of the Bull, 14° northwest from the Pieiades, 32° from Al- 


gol, and 26° from Menkar. The Arabic word means, ‘* He 
went before, or led the way,”’ aliuding to that period in the his- 
tory of the science when this star led up the stellar hust from 
the vernal equinox. On meridian January 15th, 9 p. m. 


105. Alcy’one. 7 [3] Sometimes called the “ Light of 


the Piciades.’’ A faint star, but the brightest in the group of 
the Pleiades. Estimated to be 1200 times us large as our Sun, 
an! by many, thought to be the centre of the stellar system to 
which our solar system belongs. The Pleiades come to the 
meridian January 1st, at 8.50 p. m. 


Per’seus and Head of Medu’sa. 


Represented with sword in right hand, head of Medusa in 
left, aud winged feet. Situated directly north of Pleiades, and 
between Andromeda on west and Auriga on east. The Milky 
Way takes in nearly the whole of this constellation, The bright- 
est stars of Andromeda and Pegasus form a figure not unlike the 
Great Dipper. Algenib and Alpheratz lie in the equinoctial 
colure which passes through Caph,. On meridian December 
acth, about g p. m. 

105. Al’genib. @ [2] Also known as Mirfak. On me- 
ridian December 2d, at 7.20 p. m. Algol reaches the meridian 
at 7.06 p.m With these on the meridian the beautiful cluster 
of the Pleiades is about one half-hour east of it, and the eastern 
heavens present their most splendid array of stars. 


107. Al’gol. B [3] Imhead of Medusa, Variable star 
ranging from second to fourth magnitude once every three days. 
Makes a beautiful right-angled triangle with Almaach and Al- 
genib, Algol at right angle; also an isosceles triangle with 
Polaris and Schedir, Schedir at vertex. Caph and Schedir are 
nearly half-way between Deneb and Algol, which with the 
group of small stars about it marks the head of Medusa. A line 
drawn diagonally through the Square of Pegasus, from Markab 
through*Aipheratz and extended to Capella will fix the posi- 
tions, in their order, of Mirach, Almaack, and Algenib, Algol 
being towards the east and making a beautiful right-angied 
triangle with the two last named stars, Algol at the right 
angle. The decrease from second to fourth magnitude takes 
place in about 3% hours, and back again in the same time: 
after which it remains brilliantfor 24 days, when the same 
changes recur. It 1s said that the French astronomer Lalande 

would remain whole nights, in his old age, on one of the bridges 
across the Seine, to point out to those who were interested the 
variations in the brilliancy of this remarkable star, 


ro8. A/’tik. © [4] In foot of Perseus. Between Algenib 
and the Pleiades, nearer the Pleiades, 











ACCENTED. 






A’ries—The Ram. 66 Stars 











According to Greek fable, this was the ram that bore the 
Golden Fleece. It is north of the head of Cevus, and lies in the 
Zodiac between the Fis and the bu It was in ancient 
tumes the first constellat 1 ofthe Z aK | Ss now the first 
Sign but thesecond cunstellatiuon, On mer an December 15th, 
gp m. 

10g. Ari’etis. @ [2)} } t f the Moon. 
One of the stars from which Midd yt 
forehead. Nearly halfway M id Meract r 
Mira and Almaach A line r 4 ch t Arietis 
will pass through a beautiful figure of thr sk wha lhe 
Triangles,’’ Un meridian January tot 40 Pp. Mm, 

110. Sher’atan. 8 [3] Incoil of horn, pure white, 4 
southwest of Arietis, 

11m. Mesar’tim, y [4] Double star, 13° south from 


Sheratan 


Ce’tus— ~Sne Whale. 97 Stars. 











It occupies a space rs east and w t 2 1 IS near three 
hours in passing the meridian, its tr ig Nall-a 1our 
later than Cassiopeia itis sitiated ul Aric and west 
of Aquarius, On meridian December tot! p.m 

112. Men/’kar. @ [2) In head of 20° west from 
the Hya les making a rude isosceles triang with A aran and 
Rigel, Aldebarin at vertex, and the base of € triangle being 
greater than either of the juai s i 1 Of Uctus may 
readily be distinzuished about 2 sout fAr means 
of five remarkable stars, four and fi ry apart, So situated 
as totorma regular pentagon, the br tstar of which ts 
Menkar. 

113. Mi’ra. Varinble star sing s once 
in every 331 days, as to be sca ly v ) 13° west of Men 
kar, towards Fomalhaut. his is so k wn as won- 
derful star of 1596,”” because it disappea s y from sight in 
that year 

114. Diph’da. 8 [,) pD » itidle oni 
40° from Menkar towards Fomathaut from Fomathaut 
Alpheratz torms the vertex of a t g Menkar and 


Diphda at the angies the base. 
115. Bai’ton Kai’tos, ¢ | 




















, 
in heart of Ce tus, making a s¢ l h two stars of 
same magnitu 7” and 1 west i ith o: line trom 
Diphda to Mira and nearer Mira. 

116. Schema’‘li. ¢ [4] In extremity of the tail, 11° 
north of Diphda, 

Androm/eda. 66 Stars. 

Directly overhead November rot it ro p. m, Repre 
sented on the map by a woman whose extended arms are 
chained by the wrists to a rock. Bou rth by siopaia, 
east by Perseus, and south by the Tr gles and the Northern 
Fish. On meridian November 15th, 9 p. m. 

117. Al’pheratz. a (2) Bright whit Northern stas 
on east side of S juare ¢ f Peg Te 

118. Mi’‘rach (Mirak). £ | Y w star in girdle 
of Andromeda, remaining two stars of gir being of third and 
fourth magnitudes. A line drawn tr Alpheratz to Capella 
passes Mirach in her belt, Almaach in t foot.a Alge 
nib in Perseus, these stars being cons; id of nearly 
equal brightness Aigol forms a right-angled ut with Al- 
maach and Alger Algol being at the right angle and towards 
thé horizon. 4 1¢ triangle opens toward Cas pa lhe dis- 
tance from Alpheratz to Mirach is 14°, fr Mirach to Almaach 
13°, and from Almaach to Algenib 1¢ 

11g Al’ma ach. ) [2] Double st range-colored, in 
foot of Andromeda 

— P 
Pis’ces—The + hapa santa 
They are represented tied together by « g ribbon. The 
stars are all small and can be traced only in a clear sky in the 


absence of the Moon 

120. El Risch/a. a [3) 
an irregular quadrilateral with Mi 
It may be otherwise identified by the rer 
stars about 15° to the east of it in the 
meridian November 15th, 9 p. m. 


Peg’asus—Winged Horse. 89. 


yest of Mira, making 
yhda, and Schemiuli 
rkable cluster of five 
ij of the Whale On 








Situated east of The Swan, the Dols r Job’s Coffin, and 
the Eagle, and southeast uf Andromeda, TI * Great Square 
of Pegasus’’ is here conspicuous, which takes in the star Al- 
pheratz in the head of Andromeda. Few other conspicuous 
stars are nearthem, The sides of the Square are from 13° to 
16° in length, The mean length of the nstellation east and 


westis about 40 I'his, according to fab is the celebrated 
horse that sprang from the blood of Medusa, On meridian 
October 1sth, about 9 p m. 

f ‘ . 

121. Mar’kab. @ [3] White star, with telescopic com. 
panion, 13° south of Scheat, making it the southern st: ar on the 
west side of Square, On meridian November 4th, 8 p. m, 

> 

122. Sche’at (Ske’at). G [2] Bright yellow. In 

left fore leg of Pegasus. Northern star on west side of Square 
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S¥ARS+AND>STAR>GROUPS, + WIE >NAMES*ACCENTED. 
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123. Al gout. {2] Southern st tern side of 4 ey eae 
sett Algenib in Pegasus, Alpheratz in Ar eda, a Tot ncients lore esper y to theG s. thestarrv 
Caph in Sadinccin. are situated on the primte meridian, an } . ented a series of pict 1 the deeds 
point out its direction through the Pole k ason they sa eroes M tories hav 
are sometimes called the ‘* Three G 5 I ! w t ‘ } rd ar 
of that gre at circle in the heavens from whi tances w with de tere " ‘ ng genera- 
all the heave snly bodies are me ired t f nt [ nuch yur poet ’ sions to 
th t r irring In our more prose. Lack 
Aqua’rius—The Water Bearer. 108. fst . vofeehinee bellies tiie the subject, 
Represented by the figure of a man pouring water out of an | ue ting to the student t the teacher without difh 
urn, On the Zodiac, with the Little Horse, Pega and the | y, render himse am r with these old-t les 
Western Fab dn the wrth, the Whale o1 ‘ Souther . Hersche ays: The tellat s em 
Fish on the s ey and Capri rnus on the west Un mer . ! {purty ely nan and Geiineated t a 
‘ | , 
October isth, 9 in a ver aS possible, I: r 
t l contorted areas of tl ‘ rh 
24. Sad- al’ -melik. Right sh er. vale vel Ww rough long rted areas t v whe 
oe , nemory n f wthem. Bears, lions, a1 fishes, smail 
low star, A line from Alpherats'shs igh Mar “ cate | ‘ ee ir 
rt : arc - ‘US a ¢ . 
Sad-al-melik, 21° trom Markab, and Sada n Sa } ; : fh 
t gnt nave n riaificip 
al-melik, both in the shoulders of | 7 . . t 
~ | : n 
125. Sa-dal’-su-de. p s star | and years, ie ite 
is marked in above paragraph ist na ke | y oe { li still 
a slender isosceles triangle wi t x. i * p 
| sions ¢ a 
© I s 
Southern Fish. 24 Star u g 
? Z , " 
Sor : and represented as a fish dr W | : 
uth of Aquarius an represe aa 4 te , , ue to be for ages t me, as 
which Aquarius pours from his urn. On mer 1 O er ne by, at of Gr 
| © been BSS &£ . i, 3 r1Ct »K i Greek 
foth, 9 p. m. 
126. Fo’malhaut. ¢ [1] Reddish in r, 45° south —— ic tallati 
‘ . , . e@odiacal Constellations. 
from Markab on a line drawn through Scheat and Ma 
western side of the Great Square of P ) b, M rhe | the Bu : Heavenly Twins, 
and Fomalhaut make a very large triangle, its ng from ‘ t Crab the I ) shines, 
60° to 70° in length, Che Virg tche S 
» Ganaen Lacan @ Se 
’ + > P te " 
The Dolphin—Job’s eee. [an s the w 
I I with glittering tails Memorize.) 
127 Svalo’zin. @ [4] In head of D ; : } 
Gienah, History. 
, > | ‘ ‘ 
128. Ro-ta’new. § [4] Below Svalozin, nat time when the rs were grouped te 
Altair. - Dine es ? » it at fourt , 
iawn nus—The Goat 51 Stars. Home: H som ven or erght rie 
t } poet rent nly few t ¢ 
South of the Dolphin and between t is a \ 4 - : 
Arcturus, the Ple the 
rus. No very « mspicuous Stars. apr I t - " I . $ 
‘ : . , GC ' r € ent reference 
Pan or Bacchus, whose torm was changed On meridian Sey tad : cat ; , : he 
} " t star g rs in } 79, 26:13, 
> ox is p. m. 
tember th, P | * and A I s th t y astr ners that 
129. Gie’di, @ [3] Double star the he: ft } eicde Chviee all ‘tus ean eomandis 
Goat It may be re gmizeda Dy Mm t t sort t i ud be for , r ut that me Eu x of Cni 
magn tude, ituated a litth moret i t ied \& ¥ la int m wi mh seems tk lave been quite a 
and Dabih. They are 28° from the Dol; southerly di work 
rection. Giedi is the most northern star vO, | arp — z 
rs " a. Constellations Visible Each Month. 
130. Da/’bih. 8 [3] A line drawn » Veen tl ; een a 
: L3) 4 ! : The { wing ta gives the constellat sy eat 8 o'clock 
Altair and produced about 23° farther w ) t out this sta o3 : ae he h Phe star 
sa e of ea nont I stars ope 
and Giedi in the head of Capricornus | se two stars ne : . Fr ot ella ; : i ‘i “= 
to the meridian September gth, a few moments after Sad’r in th designate When no star isin t lumn for the 
the Swan. 
9 tr ) ¥ ine norizon 
Sagitta’rius—The Asem rer. DOZvic ae rsae pl 
na sed to represent Chiron, a note yt ical char = SIS l<|p |? at = 93 
acter. South of Antin’o-us and the Eag and tween a he at im” 
cornus on the east and Scorp n ¥ tars | = 
their curve, represent the bow, the p ft yw i - =—j_ - _—|—|—|/— 
ar 
it (a Star) porntin wa the or r y y e I s 3 *| *| «| «| « 
distinguished by the Milk Dipper ast t y m prising 2 . oc] 8] @ | 
five stars—the handle of the Dipper towards t west andt , : . = Mill | 
bowl! turned downwards, This Dipper is ecause Sagittarius | * e\2 
lies in the Milky Way Of the four stars w h rm th rm es vd id *| ss @ 
bowl the two upper ones are 3° and t tw verones upart yra nf eed Be | 7s oS 
‘ = } 
This Dipper is about 33° east of Anta wut A * *| & | 
triangle ab ve the bowl of the Dipper marks the head of the . + * oy 
F rnus # * | | 
Archer, On meridian August 1 Pp. m ‘ . . ° 
(Cygnus *| «| #1 « *| * * 
re Dae Aqua s * *| # * 
“Immovable Boundary 2es.”’ I \ + *| * . 
om . . S * *| « 
To the astronomer — fixed stars are imr vable boundary Peg * he + * 
+ . > > 
stones by which he determines the r f wal ring A a 2 * ‘ 
7 5 = : 
heavenly bodies. To the geographer they are the signal sta . 2 eB ° 
. . rie * * + 
ions according to which he surveys the chart of the earth at ‘ 3 fe : 
, es = 
the heavens, To the mariner they are the $ that dire : 2 e| 
: : 7 . 
aim over the dark paths of the seas. To the hunter, the herds Letus Sie ° . 
A . * » 
man, the wanderer, they are a clock. I the farmer they are 4 ga < 
acalendar. The historian finds in them many a memorable I aurus : + . ; 
- 5 i > . 
event in the oldest Grecian history; the poet, the charmin Aept | Pe * 
. . 7 ‘ & * * 
Grecian mythology, which has furnished such rich materials t » . 
Gemini «| a | #| #| & 
dramatic art; and every person of sen ty, an impulse to ate Be « 
P s Ma al el ¢ | 
worship, meditation, and hope.—/ vom the German. a | 
Canis Minor * * e| @| @ j 
Working Hints. Cancer | e * ae 
~ " . . r | | & & &| & 
“The way to resume is to resume. So they said recently Hy ~_ ri ‘ 
. “d -_ . ‘ > * = | 
of specie payments. The way to do the work here suggested ped } 
’ . Coma Berenices *| | & « * 
is—to doit, Let the student begin at once to identify stars and - . } 
; anes natic * #* 
constellations from the descriptions here given. He can do Canes Venatici * | * 
: : ro *| * « i 4 
this without any other aids. This will give hima practical Virgo ? | ° 
. . 1< *\| a 
familiarity with the heavens that can be acquired in no other Corvus 4 a 
*| 2 
way. Let him embrace every /avoradle opportunity for look | Libra. Ba bye 
Scorpio } * * 





ing up both stars and star groups. ve. = 
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> STAR+-ChUBS:FOR+SYAR+ STUDY. : 





YJVHE following are the conditions of membership of the Star Club of Lancaster. T 
*“LCounty Superintendent announces that, under the head of ‘‘G 1g 
teachers will be questioned more particularly than heretofore, as to | tl 
Solar System, and their ability to identify the leading Stars and the mor C 
stellations, with a view to the instruction of their pupi » the O Le 
sons. Would it not be well, in addition to mo ridual observation, to 1 rt of 


the work of the Lyceum and the District Institute, or by organizing Clu | work- 
ing basis here presented ? 
CONDITIONS OF ORGANIZATION. 
1. Ten meetings, commencing at 7:30 P. M., to be held on alternate F1 evenings unles 
otherwise ordered, in the audience hall of the Young Men’s Christian A 


2. Ten or more Stars and Constellations to be assigned at each meeting, w D ums and 
Lines of Direction and Distance. 

3. One leading Topic for Study to be assigned by the Club at each meet to be discussed 
at next subsequent meeting. | Referred Questions might also be assigned 

4. Each member of the Club to attend its regular meetings, make pre] e worl 
cope and keep the list of Stars and Star Groups, so that, at the expirat t Course 
for wl ch the ¢ lub is organized, he or she shall be able to identify, in the H t least One 
Hundred Fixed Stars in their respective Constellations. 

5. The purpose of the Club being mutual aid and self-improvement, Working Memb« only 
are desired, and no one will be admitted to eaubateln » who does not su to the terms of 
its Oo inization 


LOCATE YOUR KNOWLEDGE IN THE HEAVENS. 





The Star Club, whose conditions of membership are found above, numbers from eighty 
to one hundred members. Similar clubs can be organized in connect " every work 
ing school in the county—life in the open country beingespecially favorable to such fascin- 
ating study. ‘To the evening meetings of these Clubs, held at stated inte: , there yuld 
be attracted not only the more advanced pupils, but also former | ‘ 
baraned, young men and young ladies—as well as the more intelligent n the im 
mediate vicinity—and in the grand subjects here studied and discussed there would be 
found an educational leaven working permanent benefit to the entire 

The teacher who reads these paragraphs may recall the reproach of Car ** For many 
years it has been one of my constant regrets that no schoolmaster of mi wiedge 
of natural history. Why did not somebody teach me the Constellat : , and make 
me at home in the Starry Heavens which are always overhead and which | n’t half know 
to this day?’’ Shall we, as teachers, merit from our pupils, in the coming } , similar 
expressions half regretful, half reproachful ? 

‘To such persons as desire to get, or to be able to give advice in getti1 ks or other 
aids in this direction, the following list may be of interest: Among pract Li Star 
Study, Whitall’s Planisphere stands at the head of the list It is a disk revolving on a flat 
surface, and can be set by any student so as to show the appearance of t ' it any 
minute of the day or night, throughout the year, If unable to have both planispheres, take 
that with the mythological figures. Burritt’s Geography of the Heav , with accon pany- 
ing Atlas. is the only standard text-book, which contains the mythology of the constella 
tions as fully as the student-teacher will desire. This book has had a \ rge sale, and 
it is an authority quoted in all parts of the United States. Newcomb’s Popular Astron- 
omy rings the science down to the past year. Bouvier’s Familiar Asti my with its ¢x- 

liagrams and its satisfactory arrangement of questions and answers, is a very valu- 
abl atid Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Astronomy is an admirable text-book for the 
average student. Lockyer’s Elements and his Primer of Astronomy, Warren’s Recreations 
in Astronomy, Proctor’s Half Hours with the Stars, the Hand book of the Stars, and 
Davis’s Elements, are all of great merit. The three volumes, Astr Ly of Bible, 
Planetary and Stellar Worlds, and Popular Astronomy, by Mitchell, a mong the best 
aids that can be had to arouse and maintain a reverent interest in ‘‘‘t grand science.’’ 
It is a good plan for the different members of a club to buy the works different authors, 
So as to have access to the views of as many authorities as possible on any given subject. 


*,* The following page of Diagrams, etc., is reprinted from the Report of 1878 and from the Special Supplement of 1879. 
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VES OF DIRECTION AND DISTANCE. 


DIAGRAMS, Li. 

* Nores.—The names of the stars are spelled differently in the various text-books, and almost uniformly with- 
outaccent. We have, within the last few days, found, in the latest edition of Whitall’s Planisphere, an accented 
list of these names prepared by Rev, E. H. Supplee, of Philadelphia. As there seems no other tobe had with 
which to compare, and it being desirable that there sh 
have, in nearly all cases, adopted, in list given below, the 


As everybody knows, the distance from zenith to horizon is 90° ; the 
1 lriangles have not been used, as they occupy too much space for 


degrees can therefore be readily estimated. 

our purpose, and a little ingenuity will enable the teacl ake them by the dozen, of all kinds and sizes. 
It is taken for granted, in running these lines, that the student will begin by learning the Great Square of 
Pegasus, Orion, the Pleiades, the Dipper, Sirius, Vega and Capella, He can then, with the points of the com- 
pass occasionally noted along with his 1ess and certainty every star named in the list here 
given. The stars marked fora given line may es from it, but they are always in the general 
direction of the line, and near enough to be recognize 


to di 


suld be some degree of uniformity in this matter, we 
pronunciation approved by the gentleman named.... 
length of the lines indicated herewith in 


g 
l 


rto n 


lines, fix with rea 


be some c 
rhe lines themselves are designed merely as an 
n and distance—but it is believed they will be 
be unneces- 


A hint as tothe use of thes lines may not 
h line here given contains at least two points 


first column; At one end we have Rige! 


approximation to accuracy—a hint or suggestion as 
of great use to any one who Is resolved upon this work. 
sary. ‘* Two points in a line determine its direction,” 
(stars) readily determined. Take, for instance, the second line, in 
(5), then Anilam (8), then Betelguese (3), and at the rend Pollux (17); between Pollux (17) and Betel- 


FIXED STARS. 











FIXED STARS. 
* * e sk3 
dis tee ae 52 5! * 50 7% i a 
Taurus, Bull. * - : ‘ 25. Albi’reo, 
r ~ wri tng am indromeda, 
cla S. e ‘ 
: 54 ae * 6. Mi’rac. 
2. Aldeb’aran. * = * % * in ae S k 
’ 34 ak, 
(Hy‘ades.) | 49 48 3 4 33 } 2 
Orion. | Great Dipper. j . Amen 
3. Betel’guese. — Al's ae 
4. Bella’trix. | > oe 
s. Ri’gel | . ° | Cants Minor. 
6. Saiph (Safe)! Auriga. me 40. Pro’cyon, 
7. Min’taka, | * * - 41. Gomel’za, 
8. Ani‘lam, ? 25 Canis Mayor 
g. Ani’tak, a 42. “ir'ius, 
Ar ¢ | 7 _ 5 lea. Mi i 
Artes, Ram, 24 % 23 Siete Crone 42. 1 r’'zam, 
ro, Ari‘etis, «> = ry We'se n. 
11. Mesar’tim * 7 145. Alu’dra, 
ele 6. Adha’ 
Pee'asus * = 45. Adha’ra, 
12. Sche’at. ok og 28 26 27 | Ursa Major. 
13. Mar’kab, * , Orion. Eagle. 147. Du’bée, 
14. Al’genib. a : F . . 48. Me’rak 
Androm' eda, 80°\s. 14 I2 2 N ( S 4 24 22 N./49 Phad. 
15. Al’pheratz. e ~ - am , M. arez 
= ie a 60” S Q 8 3 I I2 I 25 1, Al } 
Gem int, = = : — — M 
6 ‘ ac°ls g > P Q : . . f 4 ond 
16, (.as tor, 75 I + 42 ? 4 2 iW + i A+ *is3. Al’cor 
17. Pollux, 7 os wig a tae ORE 5, 4. Be net’nasch 
18. Alhe’na. |} OS Is . 3° 3 35 22 N.E. 5 40 43 6 7 4 N. W or : ‘ 
19. Wa’sat. | en0 " > Q . ~ . . o_o > WW | Ursa Minor, 
4 le‘jat. 80 x... BOW. 2 : 2 : , , ; “J 4 “+155. Polar‘is, 
, > 2 | rth 
21. Mebus’ta. | 85°] 44 42 3 24 2 N.| 4 fo 41 ~ eI NK fea. | 
“ —_ ‘ -_ ~— 156. o’chab. 
Auriga. 80° 10 37 cc 6N . 2 26 27 s7, Pher’kad. 
22. Capel la. = | he Guards 
23. Menka’‘lina.) 90°} 3 2 I 10 14 13 N. W./ 2 2 23 2c ; . oe 
24. El Nath, ,| 2 ; eR —--- Draco. 
re) 2 | < , cc s as 
Southern Fish. 4 a aieiaat 2& weld , : 3 + t tae nth _| 55 LM nur’ ve 
2s. Fo’malhaut.| 6<° II 10 : k 2 12 en : eo ss >» Rasta’ban, 
, . 2 d — ss t > > _ |60, Etan’in 
Aquila, Eagle. Ee = ” Gediiabaes 
26. Altair. 7o°| I io II 7 \ , 22 61 62 cc Cephe’us. 
27. Tara’ zad ‘ 61. Aldera’min. 
98. Alshain’ |*2° | 42 4? 17 #8 505! N.| 4 ] 63 64 61 |62 Al’phirk. 
Lyra, Harp. 55° 5 } 24 22 N 39 95 62 _ Cassiopeia. 
29. Ve'va - — ~|63. Caph. 
3 She'liak 75° 49 50 9 59 00 at 52 57 O62 W./6:. Sche‘dir. 
~ = hie } : - = 6s. Ruc’ba. 
31. Su'liphat, | 60° 12 7 20 N.W ) 260 27 I 29 . , 
‘Cusine " ~ 4 Cefus, ihale. 
yenus, Swan, ~ 66. Diph’d 
32. De’neb, 95° 24 22 55 59 3 34 I ae pn ca. 
33- Sad’r, | ¢ 12 . > A , es 6 A Jupiter. 
34- Gie’nah, * 7 13 i 4 4 - = , ‘B Saturn, 
guese (3) we find Alhena (18) and Wasat (19)—thus fixing these two fainter stars—the rest, or any two or 
three of the rest, being known, The distance is given as about sixty degrees (60°), equal to two-thirds the 
about four times the distance between the stars in any side of the Square, 


distance from zenith to horizon, or 
May we not hope for a good report at 
four hundred teachers using this Report as atext-book fortheirstudy « 
gratuitously a number of Planispheres and text-books on Astronomy at the next session of the Institute among 

aught them in their schools during the present Winter? 


sn the lots aredrawn?.... . ‘Thus tar the Report 


er County Institute, from at least three or 
igned lo distribute 





the next meeting of the Lane: 





yf the Stars? It is « 


such teachers as shall have identified sixty séars, a 
Shall there not be at least a hundred ¢ ym petitors 

of last year. We reprint this list with slight changes, since it answers our purpose as well in this shape as 
in any other—enabling us to show how readily lia lirection and distance may be used in 
the study to its most satisfactory result, namely, the /ocating of our knowledge in the heavens. , . . The num- 
bers on this page differ from these in the more extended list which immediately follows the music in the pre- 
sent Supplement. This is a matter of but litle importance. The study may be commenced at any time in 
the year, and, of course, this will cause the numerical order of the stars to be different in different lists. It is 
important, however, that all the members of a class taking up the study, shall have the same list, and each 


star indicated by the same number, otherwise more or Jess confusion will result. 
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>t MONTGOMERY’S < 
Norwat Union System oF InpustriAL DRawine. 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ART PROFESSOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 





>* FRESH FROM THE PRESS. }< 





Montgomery’s Manual of Industrial Drawing. 
Full, Practical Teacher’s Guide in Class Teaching to Every Lesson of Primary Exercises. 
Fine Cloth. Gilt. Illustrated. 188 Pages. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.75. 
The simple and suggestive methods and instruction in this MANUAL will enable any 


teacher to do good and successful work in Drawing. In connection with Drawing Books 
ordered for first introduction, it will be furnished for $1.20. 


1.—Books 1 to 8 are Primary Grade Exercises, Reratt, to crs. 
These present the best classification, the most systematic development, and the most 


thorough and useful drills in designs and applications with each simple form and its de- 
tails. They comprise the Alphabet of Primary Form. 


2.—Books 9 to 12 are Intermediate Grade Exercises, 
These Review, with applications, the simple Straight and Curve Line Forms, give courses 
on Polygons, Alphabets, Borders, Botany, Map Drawing, Conventionalization of Natural 
Forms, Applied Designs, Dictation Drawing, and Rearrangement and Decoration of De- 
signs. READY IN DECEMBER. 


+= Brooks's Normal Mathematics, 3+ 
By EDWARD BROOKS, Ph. D., 


PRINCIPAL STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. PENNA. 











+> Unrivalled in Every Particular, }< 


Methods of Teaching, Business Practice, Practical Problems, Development 
and Gradation. The Best Series for Town and Country. 


BROOKS’S UNION SERIES. BROOKS’S NORMAL SERIES. 
IN TWO BOOKS, UNITING MENTAL AND WRITTEN.’ IN FOUR BOOKS, SEPARATING MENTAL AND WRITTEN. 


Int. Ex. Int. Ex Int. Ex. 
1. Normal Union (Primary). PartlL - - .20 15:1. New Primary - .15 .12 New Mental, .28, .18 
2. Normal Union Arithmetic, - - - - .65 .50|2. Elementary, - .380 .25 New Written, .60 .45 





Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Keys to Above. 
These books are easily graded, and very simple, practical and thorough. 





Westlake’s Letters and Common School Literature, Lloyd's Literature for 
Little Folks, Fewsmith’s Grammars, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline 
Maps, Peterson’s Familiar Science, etc. 


par For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers. 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
530 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Common Sense Desk, 


MADE OF 


+S BENT W00D:AND: MALLEABLE<IRON. 




















Over 10,000 in Use 
IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 





No Slats and No Cast Iron Used. 


BACKS AND SEATS CURVED 


YET SOLID. 








The roughest boy cannot break the 
Common Sense,while all castiron desks 
are liable to break, and many of them 
do break, as all Teachers and Direc- 


tors know. 


To those desiring the Old Style Cast Tron Desks we would say that we make several 
styles, all of which are of the best of that Kind of Desks, which we will furnish at the 


lowest prices. 


McClees & Warren, 





SUCCESSORS TO 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MF’G CO., 


1003 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





The Best apnea] of Arithmetics. 


Olney’s Arithme tics. 
The Whole Course for 
Olney’s Pictorial Primary. 


204 pages, elegantiy illustrated. This book is in Two Parts: 
Part Sec nd b ing equal to th rdinary Rudirs us of A 1 
metic. Introductory price 20 cents ; ex chane 15 cents. 


Olney’s Practical Axithmastic. 


Nearly 400 pages The idea of t 
rreatest facility in the use of figures, as app 
fe in the shortest,tim 


» the practi 
al matters of li 

It contains so 
size or — ever published. 


Introductory price, 48 cents ; exchang ents. 
A sample of these two books wi sent by mail on receipl 
socent 
S ) \ i PELLER 
PATTERSON'S COMMON Se Wy) SPELLER. 
This is the most perfect and well-graded Speller pr 
lished. It contains practical rules for spelling and admirably 
classified lists of words, 
Introductory price, 15 cents ; exchange price, 11 cents, 


Sample Copy, 10 Cents. 


Chapin’s First Prine iple . of P« plitic al Economy 
(Just Ready. Introduct« I 
Avery’s Natural Phitosophy. Hills s Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Book-Keep- 
ing. Colton’s New Geography. 

Lossing’s Outline U. S. History. 

Shaw’s New History of Lenglish Literature, 


SHELDON & Co., 


Wo. 8 Murray St, New York. 
Or M. B, Stoan, 10% 6th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Schools in Two Books. 


+ } | f 
@ practical examples an any DOOk r ats 


| 





Mo, | SB) i 
| ANCASTER WATCH MOVEMENT, | 


” Fac Simile, 


=MPLOYMENT FOR LADI = 
to S100 PER MOWTH casty m Meclling 
Mrs, JULIA McNair ¥ HT’'S ne 


TE HOME 


sauty, Work, Amusements, Members, 

and Spe endings are all « slearly dealt with i 
of aneedote and wit, hold- 

ning narration of family life. 
r scription an ndextra terms, address 

e C MCL RDY & Lo. +» Philadelphia, Pa 


559: 
+ 
ims 


mevy, Savings 


T 

d 

f nainating, style, ~~ 
ine ! 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


re Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, paren, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalo ent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, “Cincionati, oO. 
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>:D. APPLETON & COMPANY,::< 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


=H NEW BOOKS #< 
APPLEVONS + CHOOL+ READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L. L. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A. M., /nstructor in Elocution, Vale College. 


CONSISTING OF FIVE Books, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


THESE books were made by teachers for teachers. During the short time they have been before the pub- 
lic, two States and hundreds of towns have adopted them, to the exclusion of all other Readers. Examine 
them, and you will use them. Specimen copies for examination with reference to introduction, if approved, 
will be sent to Teachers and Committees at the following rates: 


First Reader - - I10c.; Fourth Reader - - 28ce. 
Second Reader - - 15c.| Fifth Reader - - 4é8c, 
Third Reader - - 20c.| The Whole Set - $1.15. 

















Stickney’s Pen and Picture Language Series. In three Series of Four Numbers each. 
For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most charming and attractive books for Language and Compo- 
sition Exercises ever prepared. 

“ Words, and How to Put Them Together.” This little book should be in the hands of 
every boy and girl in our schools,” It will not rival any book now in use, but is designed to go before 
all such, and “ make their paths siraight.”” Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

The Model Copy-Books, in Six Numbers, with Sliding Copies, contain so many 
evident MARKS OF SUPERIORITY that the demand for them has been FAR BEYOND the Publishers’ ABILITY 
TO SUPPLY. With LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES for manufacture, they can Now be furnished in ANY 


QUANTITY. Sample number, to cents. 

Krusi’s Primary Drawing Cards. For Slate and Blackboard Exercises. In 
Two Parts, of 12 Cards and 36 Exercises each, with INSTRUCTIONS for DRAWING and a TEST 
RULE. “Just the thing for little folks.” “ Any one can teach Drawing with THESE CARDs.” 
Sample set, 10 cents. 

General History, from B. c. 800 to A. p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables; with Index and 
Genealogies. For General Reference, and for Schools andColleges. By SAMUEL WILLIARD, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of History in Chicago High-School. 8vo. Cloth, $2. 


Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James Jononnot, i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Harkness’s Preparatory Course in Latin Prose Authors, comprising four books of 
Ceesar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and eight Orations of Cicero. With Notes, Illustration ,a Map 
of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. t2mo., Cloth, $1.75. 

Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary, 12mo, Cloth, $1.15. 

The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues and other Selections for Memorizing and Declaiming in the 

Latin Language. By FRANK SEWALL, A. M. 12mo. §1. 


Hlidi 








D. APPLETON & CoMPANY, Posusuurs- 
New Yors, Boston, Cuxrcaco, 









Or, J. A. PASSMORE, mt for Eastern P lvania. Pottsville, Pa. 
S. J. DRINKWATER, Agent for Northern Pennsylvania. Williamsport, Pa. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


KERL'S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


This. book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 





+ 


W hite’s Primary School Prawing Cards, 


Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, aud containing 141 Examples, 
White’s School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 














White’s Drawing and Exercise Books, 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 


NEW GRADED READERS. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Books. 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


SWINTON'S CONDENSED HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 











>kSPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS.#¥<« 





Sa” For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
188 & 140 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 





Or, WILLIAM RIDDLE, 
General Agent. Lancaster, Pa. 





















NOW READY. NEW AMERICAN SERIES. 
GRADED PROBLEMS 
Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


With or Without Answers. 
LIST PRICE, 67 CTS. INTRODUCTION PRICE,63 CTS. MAILING PRICE, 80 CTS. 











The attention of teachers i is ‘invited to this new and attractive Book of Problems w iutifully 
printed on fine paper, and strongly bound in full cloth. 

About 3,500 new, fresh, and practical examples are furnished, carefully graded, on the plan of the New 
American Arithmctics, yet so arranged that the book will readily -. plement any other serie Pupils 
who master these examples will have no difficulty afterwards in solving any fair questions in 

The work is complete in itself as a text-book, as all necessary rules an d tables are given, together with a 


large number of Questions on the Principles of Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
The problems are given in the following order : 


Simple Numbers. Denominate Fractions. Ratio and Proportion. 
U.S. Money. Percentage and its Applica-| Analysis. 
Common Fractions. | tions. Involution and Evolution. 
Bills and Accounts. | Partnership, Equation of ) Surfaces, Solids,Brick Work, ) 
Denominate Numbers. Payments and Averaging } Hay, Coal j 
Decimal Fractions. |! of Accounts, General Review. 

It is believed that more material is furnished, and in a more compact form, than in anj ook of the 
same grade. For High Schools, Academies, Private Schools, and Seminaries, and for review xamii 


ations in a@// grades of schools, we believe this book is une quale d, 


Published by J. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNURY WORK 4 FOR TEACHERS 





Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 


WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. Agency. Send "Add Tue 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. Summit Manuractur ird St a 
—_ $$$ | 
| 
The Best Series of Arithmetics. | TA RST ecstionsats Anny 
Dialog rues, etc, Published t N } te 


SHOFMAKER & CO., Nos. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., dealers I ' | 





Olney’s Arithmetics, = | ai Crary. Sent, postp ois 78c. J. 


The Whole Course for Schools in Two Books. 


Olney’s Pictorial Primary. | POSITION WANTED. 


aoetinen ener N 
204 pages, elegantiy illustrated. This book is in Two Parts: A gent \ . : : r 
Part Second be ng equal to the ordinary Rudiments of Arith- | ; n i; } wor ; I ne my { 
r a | Ww . | 
metic. Introductory price 20 cents ; exchange, 15 cents. es oe , nguag : t 
“ a 2 ences; willing t £ anywhere, .' | ray 


* . . ford street, Pittsburgh, Pa 
’ ; ’ 
Olney’s Practical Arithmetic. 

Nearly 400 pages The idea of this book is to give the 
greatest facility in the use of figures, as applied to the practi- 
cal matters of life in the shortest,time. é : 

It contains more practical examples than any book of its 


Parties Going to Missouri 


Would do well to address JOHN P. CLARK & SCN M 
co, Missouri, Real Estate, I n l t 








size or price ever published. Pnblishers of Real Estate Journal, for to the 
Introductory price, 48 cents ; exchange, 35 cents. town af Mexico and the neizhboring “ : 
A sample of these two books will be sent by mail on receipt of | developing. Write them to send y 


50 cents. 


PATTERSON'S COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER. Sa Ae eee se The Waele 


lished, “Secoctthen’ peal ae ny or Siagerne oe wh ced | ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 








ciassified lists of words, Contains 30.000 Words, Double-Column 
Introductory price, 15 cents : exchange price, 11 cents, Pages Iliustratea with 250 Engravings, 
Sample Copy, 10 Cents. and Handsomely Bound in Cloth 
and Gilt. 
Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy be fia 
(Just Ready.) Introductory price, 48 cts. Price, 30 ct "9 or Two for 50 cts. 
Avery’s Natural Philosophy. Hill’s Ele- This is the same book that other pa a oS 
ments of Rhetoric and Composition. Ss 4 : “a+ a soa ima jen oe 
Palmer’s Elements of Book-Keep- Ea ieee ot language in itself, it contains hu ro 
ing. Colton’s New Geography, words, such as are daily used in speech and w y a full ex 
Lossing’s Outline U. S. History. planation of all the abbreviations used in w and printing. 
Shaw’s New History of English Literature. An alph sbetical list of foreign words us¢ s and mot- 
2 toes in English speech and writ ng, with the English transla- 
SHELDON & co tions, and pictures innumerabl. make m¢ | ent 
hd by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. One and three-cent 
No. 8 Murray St, New York. stamps taken. SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS bY QUANTITY. 
Or M. B. Stoan, ro% 6th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. WILDES &CO., Milk St,, Boston, Mass. 
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RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


Philadelphia, Johnstown, Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Glassboro, 
Chambersburg, etc. 





>t MONTGOMERY ’S i< 


Normat Union System or InpustriAL Drawine 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ART PROFESSOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 





New Books gto i2, Fresh from the Press. 
Int. 6. Retail, ro 





Primary Graded Exercises, Books 1 to 8. 


These books give the Alphabet of Primary Form—straight line or curved line. They are taught with 
the greatest ease by any good teacher. The gradation, classification, and development of geometric and art 
practica They educate the mind to the nature and uses of va- 


forms, and designing IS Casy, system atic and | 
rious simple forms while training the hand to skillful execution. 


Intermediate Grade Exercises, Books 9 to12, Int. 18. Retail, 25. 


ctive ar $ aimee n lifferent courses 
5 ye y the growing demands of American 
| lucation x (eogi Vy hy and M uf Drawing, Bot- 


These four books unite and develop in a most attra unner some nine ¢ 
Each book giving a part of each. No other works meet 


schools. They are not only Industrial in character, or ; 
any and Piant Drawing . Form ¢ ind Geometrical Drawing, Alp! {1 Letter Drawing, ( onventionaliza- 
oy Designing, and many new and valnable features which will be apprecated and enthusiastically approved 


by the practic i teacher. Send for Specimens, 


pti ng gomery’ s Complete Manualof the Primary es 


lesson made easy, and teachable 


With 


A thoroug . working manual for da > 
exact, and full instruction on it. 


S120. 


y Class use by the teacher Every 
by the clear, Fine h, gilt, plates. 188 pages. Postpai i, ‘st 75 
introduction supplies, 


Brooks's Normal Series Mathematics 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PA. 
NEW REVISED AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


Brooks’s Standard and Normal Arithmetics. 








Brooks’s Normal Union Ariihmetics, | 
rwo Books. FOUR BOOKS. 

in, 2. Int. Ex. 
New <“ rimary, - .15 .12 3. New Mental .25. .18 
El 


1, Brooks’s Normal Umon, Partl - - - 15 | 1. 
JOM p., - me ry | - -.30 .25 4. New Written, .60 .45 


2. Brooks’s Normal Union, C 





© liary, 


(2. The same Jey: divided and bound as Books 2 and 3.) 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra, - - - = = .85  .63) Brooks’s Normal Geometry and Trigonometry, 84. 63 
- - .85 63! Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, - - Mail, $2.25 


Breoks’s | ligher Arithmeti, - - - 
KEYS TO ABOVE WORKS. 
Mental and Written Exer \rithhmetic, and reduce 
New York City and many other places 


The Normal Union combines ; the number of 


books for those wishing shorter courses. They have been adopted in 
of importance. These books are first in methods of teaching, ed ional spirit, and all business methods, 
They are de Ii ghtfully graded and work charmingly. These Arithmetics and Mathematics have a National 

he new editions more than maintain this The publishers therefore request teachers and direc- 


re puta ition ; 


tors everywhere who wish to change, to correspon 


>t Normal Educational Pubiicatione. t< 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake Commor School Literature, Westlake’s How to 
Write Letters, Lloyd's Literature for Little e Folks, Laas School Room Songs, Institute 
Songs and Instit ute Glee Book, Sheps ; Text Gooks on the Constitution, Peter- 
2d Outline Maps, etc 


> son's Familiar Science, Pelt ; Celebra 


I the Publishers 


Bes For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, ad 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
530 Market St.. Philadelphia. 
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+> {D. APPLETON & COMPANY,i:< 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


>t NEW BOOKSA€< 
APPLETONS'+-SCHOOL+ READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A.J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of /nstruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A. M., /Znstructor in Elocution, Vale College. 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKs, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 











THESE books were made by teachers for teachers. During the short time they have been before the pub- 
lic, two States and hundreds of towns have adopted them, to the exclusion of all other Readers. Examine 
them, and you will use them. Specimen copies for examination with reference to introduction, if approved, 
will be sent to Teachers and Committees. at the following rates: 


First Reader - - 10c.; Fourth Reader - - 25c. 
Second Reader - - 15c.| Fifth Reader - - 4é8c, 
Third Reader - - 20c.| The Whole Set - $1.15. 


Stickney’s Pen and Picture Language Series. In three Series of Four Numbers each. 


For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most charming and attractive books for Language and Compo- 
sition Exercises ever prepared. 


“Words, and How to Put Them Together.” This little book should be in the hands of 
every boy and girl in our schools.” it will not rival any book now in use, but is designed to go before 
all such, and “ make their paths straight.” Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


The Model Copy-Books, in Six Numbers, with Sliding Copies, contain so many 
evident MARKS OF SUPERIORITY that the demand for them has been FAR BEYOND the Publishers’ ABILITY 
TO SUPPLY. With LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES for manufacture, they can Now be furnished in ANY 
QUANTITY. Sample number, fo cents. 

Erusi’s Primary Drawing Cards. For Slate and Blackboard Exercises. In 
Two Parts, of 12 Cards and 36 Exercises each, with INSTRUCTIONS for DRAWING and a TEST 
RULE. “Just the thing for little folks.” “Any one can teach Drawing with THESE CARDs.” 
Sample set, 10 cents. 

General History, from B. c. 800 to A. p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables ; with Index and 
Genealogies. For General Reference, and for Schools anciColleges. By SAMUEL WILLIARD, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of History in Chicago High-School, 8vo. Cloth, $2. 


Principles and Practice of Teaching. By JAMzs Jononnot, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Harkness’s Preparatory Course in Latin Prose Authors, comprising four books of 
Ceesar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and eight Orations of Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map 
of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. t2mo. Cloth, $1.75. — 

Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary, 12mo. Cloth, $1.15. 


The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues and other Selections for Memorizing and Declaiming in the 
Latin Language. By FRANK SEWALL, A. M. I2mo. §1. 








D. Arrueron & Company, Posussxzns: 


New Yors, Boston, Curcaco, 


Or, J. A. PASSMORE, for Eastern Lt gam, tt eran Potteville, Pa. 
Ss. J. DRINK WA Agent for Northern Pennsylvania. Williamsport, Pa. 
D. W. PR Agent for Southwestern Pennsylvania. uutingdon, Pa. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


KERL'S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


This book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 


> <--> 


White's Primary School Prawing Cards, 


Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, aud containing 141 Examples. 


o~i 
>.> 


White’s School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 


~~! 
>. 



























White’s Drawing and Exercise Books, 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 


NEW GRADED READERS. 











SWIRTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Books. 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 





>*kSPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS.¥+« 





sa” Fc Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor X Co., 
188 & 140 GRAND ST., NEW YORK.’ 


) «= @x, ‘WILLIAM RIDDLE, 
General Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 
ox 





























“tMAPS OK EVERY DESGRIPHON? 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Spring Map Rollers. 





Map Cases, 





J. L. SMITH, Map PusuisHTr, 


t 
ahaa: 4 


27 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 





| aneaster Sehoo \fottoes. | 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit.” 


——2-059,00—_—— 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


——20;@X0e-— 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverss; Be Polite. Strive 

to Please. 2—Never Forget that God is Ruling. 
Reverse: ‘‘ With Malice toward None, With Charity 
for All."’ Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3—Be Kind to One 
Another. Reverse: Always be ‘‘On Time." No Idlers 
Here. 4—The Golden Rulc: Do unto Others as You 
would have Others do unto You. RKevexs«x: Our Life 
is What We.Make lt. 5.—The School Tax isthe Best 
Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found Again. 6.— 
The Three Sieves: Is It True? Is It Just ? Is It Kind ? 
Reverse: I'll Try may succeed: I Can’t must fail, ‘We 
may Reach the H~« use of Never—Through the Street of 
By-and-by.’’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives 
Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 8.— 
Do Right. Have Faith in God. Reverse: Thorough 
ness First, Then Progress. 9.—Boys! Just do all th 
Good you can, and don't Make any Fuss about it.— 
Charles Dickens’ Speech. Reverse: ** Letnoone consider 
the day as ended until the duties it brings have been 
discharged."’ 10.—God Bless our School 
Silent Worker is betterthan a Noisy Talker. 11 
Bad Thoughts. Be Self-Reliant. Kurversr: 
Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty~Diamond 
Seconds! 12.—The Lord's Prayer. Ruvrese: Chewing 
Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, They Cost 
Too Much! 


-No 


“THESE MOTTOES A GRAND HIT—NEEDED EVERYWHERE 
—WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN.” 


County Superintendents Recommend Them. 
Teachere Think Them the Best and Cheapest 
Mottoes published. 


THESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved whereve 
seen. As a mere attractive feature of the School-room, 
they are worth the price at which they are advertised ; while 
their influence upon the mind of many a pupil cannot be other. 
wise than good. They are on the finest extra-calendered 6 
ply ‘ Ralivead * (not China) board, the best of its kind manu 
factured. Tt he only colors used are Salmon and Green—half of 
each set being Salmor n ane d the remaining half Green—these col 
ors contrasting agreeably with the deep black of the Mottoes. 
They are printed ON ‘BOTH SIDES—thus making one set 

utvalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desired, to 
afford variety on the walls of the School-room, or to impress 
more deeply some lesson in mor: als or conduct. They are of such 
size (8x14 inches,) as to look well w hen hung, and at the same 
time not too large for convenience in mailing. t#8.Sent post- 
paid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10 or by express, 
when several sets are desired by the school officers of a dis- 
trict, at $1.00 per set. 


J.P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Fa. 


BUCKEYE f BELL FOUNDRY 


f Pure C¢ ra 
Schools, f se Alurone, Farn 
WARRANTED, Catalog 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, “Cincinnati, oO, 


WORK! FOR rene Ens 


Agency. Send stamp for full part ue 
Sum™ir Mayuracrurine C 2 > 


FULLY 





Revexse: A | 


Lost! Ten | 


(Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes.| | 





State Seema schocl, 
INDIANA, PA. 


BUILDING, the best of the kind int 
ACCOMMODATIONS, for 400 Boarder 
SCOOHL, first-class in all respects, 


DEPARTMENTS, Normal, Clas 


sical, 


THE FALL TERM of ts weeks wil 
Monday, September 8, 1579 


| BSXPENSES as low as those of 


equal advantages and accommo 


For Catalogue, address 


3-3 JOHN H. FREN 


LANCASTER WATCH M 


Fac 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY. 
Civitt, MgCHANICAL and MININ 
istry and Merarturcy; Furi Cia 
Frencu and German; Encuisn Lit 
TIONAL and ConsTITUTIONAL Law ; Psycu 
TIAN EviIpENces. 
Wor Registers address 


REV. JOHN M. LEAVITT, D.D., President, 


Bethlehem, Penna. 
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any and Plant Drawing, Form and Geometrical Draw 





RECENT ADOPTIONS. 
Philadelphia, Johnstown, Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Glassboro, 
Chambersburg, etc. 





>t MONTGOMERY ’S =< 


Norma Union System or InpustriAL DRAwiIne. 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ART PROFESSOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 





New Books oto 12, Fresh from the Press, 





Primary Graded Exercises, Books 1 to 8. Int. 6. Retail, ro. 
These books give the Alphabet of Primary Form—straight line or curved line. They are taught with 
the greatest ease by any good teacher. The gradation, classification, and development of geometric and art 
forms, and designing is easy, systematic and practical. They educate the mind to the nature and uses of va- 
rious simple forms while training the hand to skillful execution. 


Intermediate Grade Exercises, Books 9 to12, Int. 18. Retail, 25. 


These four books unite and develop in a most attractive and practical manner some nine different courses 
> growing demands of American 


Each book giving a part of each. No other works meet so adequately the 
schools. They are not only Industrial in character, but Educational. Geography and Map Drawing, Bot- 
g, Alphabets and Letter Drawing, ( onventionaliza- 


hicl ll t recated and enthusiastically approved 


tion, Designing, and many new and valnable features which will be ap; 
by the practical teacher. Send for Specimens, 


Montgomery’s par -goe Manual of the Primary Exercise. 
her Every lesson made easy, and teachable 


With 


A thorough, working manual for daily class use by th 
by the clear, exact, and full instruction on it. Fine cloth, lt, plates. 188 pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 
introduction supplies, $1.20. 


Se ae Series Mathematic¢s 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PA. 


NEW REVISED AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


Brooks’s Standard and Normal Arithmetics. 








Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics, 


TWO BOOKS. FOUR BOOKS. 


Int. Ex. | Int. Ex. Int. Ex, 

1. Brooks's Normal Umon, Part - - - .20 .15|1. New Primary, - .15 .12 3.New Mental .25,. .18 

2. Brooks’s Normal Union, Comp, - - —- .65 50 | 2. Elementary, - -.30 .25 4. New Written, 60 .45 
(2. The same book divided and bound as Books 2 and 3.) 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra, - - - - - .85 .63/8 s Normal Ge sometry and Trigon metry, 84, 63 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, - - Mail, $2.25 


Breoks’s Higher Arithmetic, - - - - - .85 63 
KEYS TO ABOVE W ORKS. 

The Normal Union combines Mental and Written Exercise in Arithmetic, and reduces the number of 
books for those wishing shorter courses. They have been adopted in New York City and many other places 
of importance. ‘These books are first in methods of teaching, educational spirit, and all business methods, 
They are delightfully graded and work charmingly These Arithmetics and Mathematics have a National 
reputation ; the new editions more than maintain this. The publishers therefore request teachers and direc- 
tors everywhere who wish to change, to correspond with them. 


>t Normal Educational Pubiications. *< 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to 
Write Letters, Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Room Songs, Institute 
Songs and Institute Glee Book, Sheppard's Text-Books on the Constitution, Peter- 


son’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc 


] 


Be For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
530 Market St.,: Philadelphia. 
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>;D. APPLETON & COMPANY,\~< 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


>t NEW BOOKS #< 
ApPLETONS'+§ (EADERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L. L. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A.J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of /nstruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A. M., Jnstructor in Elocution, Vale College. 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 














THESE books were made by teachers for teachers, During the short time they have been before the pub- 
lic, two States and hundreds of towns have adopted them, to the exclusion of all other Keaders. Examine 
them, and you will use them, Specimen copies for examination with reference to introduction, if approved, 
will be sent to Teachers and Committees at the following rates: 


First Reader - - 1I10c.; Fourth Reader - - 28c. 
Second Reader - - 15c.| Fifth Reader - - 48c, 
Third Reader - - 20c.| The Whole Set - $1.16. 


Stickney’s Pen and Picture Language Series. In three Series of Four Numbers each. 
For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most charming and attractive books for Language and Compo- 
sition Exercises ever prepared. 


‘Words, and How to Put Them Together.” This little book should be in the hands of 
every boy and girl in our schools.” It will not rival any book now in use, but is designed to go before 
all such, and “ make their paths straight.” Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


The Model Copy-Books, in Six Numbers, with Sliding Copies, contain so many 
evident MARKS OF SUPERIORITY that the demand for them has been FAR BEYOND the Publishers’ ABILITY 
TO SUPPLY. With LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES for manufacture, they can Now be furnished in ANY 
QUANTITY. Sample number, fo cents, 

Krusi’s Primary Drawing Cards. For Slate and Blackboard Exercises. In 
Two Parts, of 12 Cards and 36 Exercises each, with INSTRUCTIONS for DRAWING and a TEST 
RULE. “Just the thing for little folks.” “Any one can teach Drawing with THESE CARDs.” 
Sample set, 10 cents. 

General History, from B. c. 800 to A. p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables; with Index and 
Genealogies. For General Reference, and for Schools andColleges. By SAMUEL WILLIARD, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of History in Chicago High-School, 8vo. Cloth, $2, 


Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James Jononnot, t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Harkness’s Preparatory Course in Latin Prose Authors, comprising four books of 
Ceesar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and eight Orations of Cicero. With Notes, I!lustrations, a Map 
of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary, 12mo. Cloth, $1.15. 


The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues and other Selections for Memorizing and Declaiming in the 
Latin Language. By FRANK SEWALL, A. M. I2mo. §1. 





D. APPLETON & Company, Pousussxzns- 


New YorgE, Boston, Curcaco, 


Or, J. A. PASSMORE, ent for Eastern Pennsylvania. Pottsville, Pa. 
Ss. J. DRINKWAT Agent for Northern Pennsylvania. Williamsport, Pa. 
D. W. PROCTOR, Agent for Southwestern Pennsylvania, 99 & 101 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Best Lron Desk Ever Patented. 


























THIS DESK IS PUT TOGETHE 
>kt BY AN ENTIRELY NEW P R O CESS. ? 


is perfect, and the woods can never come off 


The Mechanical Union of the Wood and Iron 
the irons or become loose in any way. 


[aF” Catalogues giving full detail of the manner of construction sent on asplication. 





OU EF 


>t BENT WOOD DESK #t< 


Has no superiors, and is preferred to the heaviest iron desk by a majority of buyers be- 
cause of its Lower Price, because the back and feet are solid and not made of slats 
and because the standards will not break. A Sample Sent Free of either of the above 
desks to any School Board having desks to buy. 

e you buy. ADDRESS 


*.*Send for Sample and Prices befo: 
McCLEES & GRIFFETH, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


LO26 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


Supers: Johnstown, Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Glassboro, 
Chambersburg, etc. 


+ MONTGOMERY’S =< 
Normat Union System or Inpustria Draw 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ART PROFESSOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA 








New Books 9.to 12, Fresh from the Press 





Primary Graded Exercises, Books 1to8. Int.6. Retail, ro. 


These books give the Alphabet of Primary Form—straight line or curved line. They are taught with 
the greatest ease by any good teacher. The gradation, classification, and developn of geometric and art 
forms, and designing is easy, systematic and practical, They educate the mind t and uses of va- 
rious simple forms while training the hand to skillful execution. 

Intermediate Grade Exercises, Books 9 to12. Int. 18. Retail, 25. 

These four books unite and develop in a most attractive and practical manner son ne different courses 
Each book giving a part of each... No other works meet so adequately the growing demands of American 
schools. They are not only Industrial in character, but Educational. Geography and Map Drawing, Bot- 
any and Plant Drawing, Form and Geometrical Drawing, Alphabets and Letter Drawing, ( onventionaliza- 
tion, Designing, and many new and valnable features which will be apprecated and enthusiastically approved 


by the practical teacher. Send for Specimens, 


Montgomery’s Complete Manual of the weenary Exercise. 
A thorough, working manual for daily class use by the teac her Every lesson mad y, and teachable 
by the clear, exact, and full instruction on it. Fine cloth, gilt, plates. 188 pag Postpaid, $1.75. With 
introduction supplies, $1.20, 


Brooks's Normal Series Mathematics 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PA 


NEW REVISED AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 








Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics, Brooks’s Standard and Normal Arithmetics. 
TWO BOOKS. FOUR BOOKS. 
Int. Ex. j Int. Ex. Int. Ex. 
1, Brooks's Normal Union, Partl. - - - .20 . .15| 1. New Primary, - 15 .12 3. New Meats al .25. .18 
2, Brooks's Normal Union, Comp, - - - .65 .50/| 2. Elementary,- -.30 .25 4. New Written, 60 .45 
(2. The same book divided and bound as Books & and 3.) 

Brooks's Normal Algebra, - - - = = .85 .63/| Brooks's Normal Geometry and Trigonometry, 84, 63 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic, - - = = = .85 63! Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, - - Mail, $2.25 
MEYS TO ABOVE WORKS. 

The Normal Union combines Mental and Written Exercise in Arithmetic, and reduces the number of 
books for those wishing shorter courses. They have been adopted in New York City and many other places 
of importance. These books are first in methods of teaching, educational spirit, and all business methods, 
They are delightfully graded and work charmingly. These Arithmetics and Mathematics have a National 
reputation ; the new editions more than maintain this. The publishers therefore request teachers and direc- 


tors everywhere who wish to change, to correspond with them. 





+ Nermal Educational Pubiications. *< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literat ire, Westlake’s How to 


Write Letters, Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s Schoo! Room Songs, Institute 
Songs and Institute Glee Book, Sheppard's Text-Books on the Constitution, Peter- 
son’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, et 


pas For Particulars; Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
S30 Market St.,: Philadelphia. 





cht j 








* AMERICAN EDUCATIONALYSERIES) $ 


—Or— 











SCHOOL, BOOKS: 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


KERL'S LANGUAGE LESSONS, 


This book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 





wate 





White's Primary School Drawing Cards, 


Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, aud containing 141 Examples. 


oo 





White's School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 








White's Drawing and Exercise Books, 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 


NEW GRADED READERS. 
SWINTON'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Books, 


Robinsow’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 














>tSPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS.#< 





gag” For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor ¥ Co., 
138 & 140 GRAND ST., NEW YORE.’ 
| Ox, WILLIAM RIDDLE, ; 
OY 


General Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 
aAt 
a be 




















RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


Philadelphia, Johnstown, Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Glassboro, 
Chambersburg, etc. 


>t MONTGOMERY ’S i:< 


Normat Union System or Inpustriat Drawine 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ART PROFESSOR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 








New Books gto 12, Fresh from the Press 





Primary Graded Exercises, Books 1 to 8. Int 
These books give the Alphabet of Primary Form—straight line or curved line 
the greatest ease by any good teacher. The gradation, classification, and devel 
forms, and designing is easy, systematic and practical. They educate the mind t 
rious simple forms while training the hand to skillful execution. 
Intermediate Grade Exercises, Books 9 to 12. 
These four books unite and develop in a most attractive and practical mann 
Each book giving a part of each. No other works meet so adequately the 
schools. They are not only Industrial in character, but Educational. Geog 
any and Plant Drawing, Form and Geometrical Drawing, Alphabets and Lett 
tion, Designing, and many new and valnable features which will be apprecated 
by the practical teacher. Send for Specimens, 
Mcntgomery’s Complete Manual of the pe reny : Exer cise. 


A thorough, working manual for daily class use by the teacher Every | 
~ 


by the clear, exact, and full instruction on it. Fine cloth, gilt, plates. 188 pages. Postpa $1.75. Witt 


introduction besa Be $1.20. 


Brooks's Normal Series Mathematics 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PA. 


NEW REVISED AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


Brooks’s Standard and Normal Arithmetics. 








Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics, | 
TWO BOOKS. KOT 
Int, Ex. | nt 
1. Brooks’s Normal Union, Part I. - - .20  .15)| 1. New Primary, 
2. Brooks's Normal Union, Comp, - - - .65 .50/} 2. Elementary, - 
2. The same book divided and bound as Books 2 and 3.) 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra, - - - - - .85 .63)| Brooks’s Normal Geometry anc 
Breoks’s Higher Arithmetic, - - - - - .85 68) Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
HEYS TO ABOVE WORKS. 
The Normal Union combines Mental and Written Exercise in Arithmeti 
books for those wishing shorter courses. They have been adopted in New 
of importance. These books are first in methods of teaching, educatior 
The ry are d delightfully graded and work charmingly. These Arithmeti 
reputation ; the new editions more than maintain this. The pul blisher 
ors everywhere who wish to change, to correspond with them. 


TR BOOKS. 


s the 


>t Normal Educational Pubiications. ‘< 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’ s Common School Literature, Wes 

Write Letters, Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Room Songs 
Songs and Institute Glee Book, Sheppard's Text-Books on the Constituti 
son's Familiar Science, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc 


Bas" For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
530 Market St.,: Philadelphia. 
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AN INDISPENSABLE WORK IN EVERY LIBRARY, SCHOOL, OFFICE, COUNTING-ROOM, AND FAMILY, 





NOW READY. 
An Entirely New — Revised Edition 


Jippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


& Gomplete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World. Containing Notices of 


> Over 125,000 Places. +~< 


With Recent and Authentic Information Respecting the Countries, Islands, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in Every Portion of 
the Globe. 





New Edition, Thoroughly Revised, Entirely Reconstructed, and Greatly Enlarged. 





2478 Pages sound in Library Sheep, 


One Volume. Imperial Octavo. Embra 
10; Half Russia, $12.00. 


ing 
$10.00; Half Turkey, $1 2.0 
*,.* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by Mail on Receipt of Price by the Publishers. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





ASTRONOMY. | BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch urches, 
Sec + ls, Fire Alarms, Fa arms, ete. FULL ¥ 
WARRANTED. Catalo ent. Free. 


WAVTALL'S MINIATURE PLANISPHERE, | Vanden ec, 0, 


A Map of the Heavens at Every Minute Showing 42 prom- Now Ready—Second Edition. 


inent C ons tellatic yn s and 44 Chief Stars. ” Shenlene a for iss 
and private study. ‘Size square 5§ 1-2 Inches. dns 30 cts 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Ad 


Daushiaiers oor, |“ OUUGT Course of Study” 


1 «6 Arch St., Philadelphia 


re ARITHMETIC—FORM. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


Ths Pennsylvania 
Educational Bureau, William Ware & Co., Boston. 


perisr teacher! cSnbe promptly stp CAMILIES Sarin i wo RK FOR TEACHERS 





Bureau. No CHarces ro Emer | u 
be given, ‘Well Qualified Teachers desiring good position Agency. Send s 
should send stamp for application form. Unsurpassed /1 Barc PACTUE 
ities for obtaining informatiou of vacancies, Apply early. ee - 
J. B. LANDIS, D. APPLET c Co., New York, offer for 100 sub- 
ii Penn. Educational Bureau, Allentown, Pa. cribers to POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, at the regu- 
‘ ; ; A lar subscription price, $5,00, a carefully selected list 
BOOK to aren y H g ad mie 'y )f their popular Science publications, making a total 
oe Sa wee a of 110 volumes, as a school or circulating library. This 
beral offer secures to each subscriber of the Monthly, 


liber: as tx oT 
ARITHMETIC. 2 volumes of 864 pages each, beautifully illustrated, 


| ' , her and gives him,rat the same time, an opportunity to aid 
Its What, How, and Why, for Teaciiers. nd gives h Lar sai ~ 2 agboger Be 
in establishing a fine school library without additional 
’ Poments Panay and rection! Arihmet , throughout | cost, Theroffer is to be kept in force for 6 months 
the theoretical portions of the subject, uuder a single view wl *a"] T - ; » =e le awi 
Gives the Steps in Teaching each topic and lesson fully and | from April I, 1880. We think all sch ols having no 
carefully wrought out. States the Special Points to be w rked library, or, having one that needs replenishing with 
- in h less aw Pp. 178. Price, board covers, 88 cents; in | first-class books, should take advantage of this mag- 
th; very neat,’ $r.oo. - . * : 5 
~ Cc. F. R. BELLOWS nificent opportunity to give proper reading matter to 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. | the communities in which they are located. 



















= 





RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
>} D. APPLETON & COMPANY, **< 


SCHOOL: READERS. 


By W. T. HARRIS, L. L. D., Sapt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. F. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A. M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College. 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, 


These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from the American press. The 











combined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished with every useful and attractive 
adjunct of pictorial art, and constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, as was an- 
ticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unprecedented in the history of 
school-books. Specimen copies for examination, with reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to 


Teachers and Committees at the following rates : 


First Reader - - 10¢c. 
Second Reader - - 15c,| Fifth Reader - - 40¢c. 
Third Reader - - 20c.|\The Whole Set - $1.16 


Stickney’s Pen-and-Picture Language Series, In Three Series of Four Numbers each, 
For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most charming and attractive books for Langnage and Com 
position Exercises ever prepared. Sample Set Primary Series, with Teachers’ Edition, 50 cents. 

Words, and How t> Put Them Together. By H.H. Ballard. This little book should 
be in the hands of every boy and girl in our schools _It will not rival any book now in use, but is designed 
to go before all such, and “ make their paths straight.” Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

The Word-Writer. An Exercise-Book designed to accompany “ Words, and How to Put Them To- 
gether.” By H.H. Ballard. For examination, 8 cents. 

Pieces to Speak: And Howto Speak Them. By H.H. Ballard. Part I. For children over twelve. 
Part [1. For children under twelve. Price 10 cents per Part. 

The Model Copy-Books, with Sliding Copies, containing so many evident marks of superiority 
that they are received with universal favor. Sample number, Large Series, 10 cts. Primary Series, 7 cts. 


Primer English Composition. By Jno. Nichols, A. M., LL.D., Prof. English Language and 
Literature, University of Glasgow. For examination, 30 cents, 


Morris’s Histo of England. This is a class-book, compiled for pupils preparing for the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge local exammations, the London University matriculation, and for the higher classes in 
elementary schools. For examination, 75 cents. 

Gilmore’s Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view to making the study of 
logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author’s class-room out of an attempt to simplify for his stu- 
dents statements to which they are introduced in the best logical text-books that were available. For ex- 
amination, 50 cents, 

Harkness’s Preparatory Course in Latin Prose Authors, comprising Four Books 
of Cxsar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and Eight Orations of Cicero. With Notes and Illustrations, a 
Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 12mo., cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1. 


Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary. 12mo., cloth, $1.15. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


Or, J. Ao M, PASSMORE, Agent for Eastern Pennsylvania, P«ttsville, Pa. 
S. J. DRINKWATER, Agent for Northern Pennsylvania. Williamsport, Pa. 
D. W. PROCTOR, Agent for Western Pennsylvania. 98 & 101 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fourth Reader - . 2é8e. 






































AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES) 





| SBEOOL BOOKS: 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


KERL'S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


This book is a complete Manual for the Teacher and Class-Room. 








~~ 





White's Primary School Drawing Cards, 


Consisting of 12 Cards in each Set, aud containing 141 Examples. 


~~! 
>> 


White’s School Series of Industrial Drawing. 


In Six Books—three Intermediate and three Advanced. 


o~ 
>> 


White’s Drawing and Exercise Books, 


With Guide Points for Dictation, Designing, and Home Work. 


NEW GRADED READERS. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, Only Two Books. 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 























>*SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS.#+ 





tag” For Catalogues, Circulars, etc., please address the Publishers, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor X Co., 


188 & 140 GRAND &T., NEW YORE. 


b Or. WILLIAM RIDDLE, é 
General Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 
he Qe 























ADOPTED 
1879 
IN 
READING, PA. 


ALTOONA, 
ASHLAND, 
POTTSTOWN, 
LANCASTER, 
HUNTINGDON, 
NORRISTOWN, 
SHENANDOAH, “ 
MERCERSBURG, “ 


PHOENIXVILLE, “ 
&o. 


&c., &c., 


The Pennsylinania State Agricultural Society 


ThePatent Triumph Desk. 


> DOVE-FAILED AND 








STEEL-DOWELED. 


ADOPTED 
1879 


CHESTER, 
TREMONT, 
LANSDALE, 
KUTZTOWN 
McVEYTOWN 
BETHLEHEM 
SHAMOKIN, 
MONTROSI 

PORT CLIN1 
MECHANICSBURG, 


&c., 


Awarded the Highest Premium, 


September 16th, 1879, for 


>t Excellence 


in Comfort, Construction, and Durability- t< 





KEYSTONE SGHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY, 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


se SEND FOR BU. Lis 


DESCRIPTIV E 


CIRCULAR. “@&& 


Summer N ormal Art pond 


SESSION, for Teachers, 
and Mo deling in Clay. 


OURTH ANNUAL 
oan ing, Wood Carving, 
oing elsewhere. 


Supt. of Drawing in Public 


Institute Instructor and Lecturer. 


LELIA E. PATRIDGE, 


Is prepared to do General Work in County Institutes the com- 
ing season. 





oOo 


SUBJECTS. 


Readings, Elocution, and Language Lessons, 
Physiology, Hygiene and Physical Cul- 
ture, Primary Teaching and Methods, 
Including the Kindergarten Idea. 


Manners. How to Make School Interesting. 
Moral Training, or Character Building. 
School Government and Tactics. Ele- 

mentary Geography and History. 
Literature and Shakspeare. 
Object Lessons in Astron- 
omy and Botany. 


For Terms, References, and further particu- | 
lars, address 
Miss LELIA E. PATRIDGE, 
Corner 44th and Haverford Sts., Philadelphia. 


| 


Teachers of Drawins 
Opens Juty 5, - four week 


Industrial Drawing, Water and Oi] 
, 


nses low me r before 


and Art Students 
ix pe 


Ww.s. GOCRBOUGE, Colu: mous, Oni °. 
s, Director lu 


Sc} 


1001, 


Every Secretary of School Board 


SHOULD HAVE TH 


Penn’a District Register, 


COMPILED |! 


Deputy Supt. Houck. 


It contains ample space for all th Mi ,a Blank Or- 
ders, Agreeme Bonds, ar d Other For nece ary Gives 
practics ol ddustrati ns of school busine 


Price. $5.00. Sent Free “ae Mail,or $4.50 by 
Express, at Expense of Purchaser. 


Published and For Sale by 


Penn’a School Supply Co., 


518 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Also Dealers in Schocl Text- Books, Maps, Charts, 
Globes, Blackboards, and School Supplies Generally. 
Lindl SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGI Bee 


Sturdevant’ s Jeachers’ Ep gsi 


Te ers 


| Furnishes Teachers for Schools sitions for 
| Circulars and Blanks sent free oe Hae s: State on. f 
| Pa.; Co. Supts. of Crawford, Luzern nd Greene Counties of 
| Pa.; and Prest. Cornell University 
A. D. STURDEVANT A, M., Sec’y, 
or. Fulton and N. J. Avs., East New York. 
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UNPRECHDENTED SUCCESS. 


«THE BEST BOOKS. + 


THE NEW NORMAL READERS, RAUB’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 
BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS, BROWN’S ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA, SHARPLESS’S GEOMETRY, AND 

COATES’S SPEAKERS 


Have been more largely introduced into the Schools of Pennsylvania than 
any competing series in the past year. 


NEW LANGUAGE SERIES. NOW READY. 


Raub'’s Lessons in English. 








Raub’s Practical English Grammar. 


The Plans and Methods developed in their New Books have been carefully tested by 
Practical Teachers and Educators in the School-room, and found to be entireiy success- 
ful. School Officers should examine these books before deciding on a series for adoption. 


(oer” For any further information please address the publishers, 
PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia, Pa. 12-3 


GINN & HEATH, NEW YORK, JUNE 1, 1880. 
= Special Notice. - 








PUBLISHERS, 


HAVING APPOINTED 


+ BOSTON, NEW YORK, > | J.B. Lippneott & Co., of Philadelphia, 


2 ah CHICAGO. ce As State Agents for supplying the 
NEW PENNSYLVANIA EDITION 
OF MY 


Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course. PURRCIDIE WRITING RaAnTC iD, 
Goodwin & White’s Greek Course. RE ERSIBLE \ Rl TING BOOKS, Patented. 


All Orders from this State should hereafter be 


Wentworth’s Geometry. addressed to them. 
Wheeler’s Trigonometry Inquiries relative to Introduction, Examination, or Local 
° Agencies, should be addressed to 
Whitney s Essentials of English GEORGE W. SANDERSON, ‘ 
Grammar. Gen. AGent For EASTERN Pa, HUNTINGDON, Pa. 
Whitney’s Elementary Lessons in H. W. ELLSWORTH, 
English, and Teacher’s Edition. Publisher of Reversible Writing Books. 12-3 
’? > y 
**Our World’’ Geographies. (Naeded Everywhere: Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


Hudson’s Classical English Reader. 
Hudson’s Shakespeares. Leone School Morre ES 





Mason’s Musi 
sic Charts and Books. 30 MOTTOES ano THe LORD'S PRAYER, 
; Te -achers think om the Best and Che apest Mottoes pub- 
Full Descriptive Catalogue Mailed lished. They are on the finest extra-calendered 6- Pl ly Railroad 
. . not Chine be ard, the best of its kind manufactured. The 
upon Application. only colors used are Salmon and Green. They are printed on 
BOTH SIDES ines making one set equivalent to two. 
Re Sent postpaid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1. 10 
GEO. A. PLIMPTON, or by express, when several sets are desired by the School offi- ¢ 


cers ofa District, at $t.0o per set. 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


No. 4 Bond St., New York. 
12-3 


New YORK AGENT. 
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RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


Philadelphia, Johnstown, Harrisburg, West Chester, Vineland, Glassboro, 
Chambersburg, etc. 


> MONTGOMERY’S :< 
Normat Union System or InpusrriaL Drawine. 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY, A. M,, 


ArT PrRoFessoR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE PENNA. 








New Books 9 to 12, Fresh from the Press. 





Primary Graded Exercises, Books 1 to 8. Int. 6. Retail, ro. 


These books give the Alphabet of Primary Form—straight line or curved line. They are taught with 
the greatest ease by any goodteacher. The gradation, classification, and development of geometric and art 
forms, and designing is easy, systematic and practical. They educate the mind to the nature and uses of va- 


rious simple forms while training the hand to skillful execution. 


Intermediate Grade Exercises, Books 9 to 12, Int. 18. Retail, 25. 


These four books unite and develop in a most attractive and practical manner some nine different courses 
Each book giving a part of each. No other works meet so adequately the growing d ls of American 
schools, They are not only Industrial in character, but Educational. Geography and Map Drawing, Bot- 
any and Plant Drawing, Form and Geometrical Drawing, Alphabets and Letter Drawing, ( onventionaliza- 
tion, Designing, and many new and valnable features which will be apprecated and enthusiastically approved 


by the practical teacher. Send for Specimens, 
Montgomery’s Complete Manual of the Primary Exercise. 


A thorough, working manual for daily class use by the teacher Every lesson made easy, and teachable 
by the clear, exact, and full instruction on it. Fine cloth, gilt, plates. 188 pages, Po 1.75. With 


introduction supplies, $1.20. 


Brooks's Normal Series Mathematics 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


PRINCIPAL MILLERSVILLE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Pa. 


NEW REVISED AND GREAYLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetics, | Brooks’s Standard and Normal! Arithmetics. 
I 








TWO BOOKS. FOUR BOOKS. 





Int. X, Int. Ex. Int, Ex 
1. Brooks's Normal Umon, Part - - = .20 15} 1. New Primary, - 15 12 3. New Menial .25. .18 
2. Brooks’s Normal Union, Comp, - - - .65 50} 2, Elementary,- -.30 .25 4. New Written, 60 45 
(2, The same book divided and bound as Books 2 and 3.) 

Brooks's Normal Algebra, - -. - - -  .85 .63 | Brooks’s Normal Geometry and Trigonometry, 84. 63 
Breoks’s Higher Arithmetic, - - - = - .85 631 Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, - - Mail, $2.25 
KEYS TO ABOVE WORKS. 

The Normal Union combines Mental and Written Exercise in Arithmetic, and reduces the number of 
books for those wishing shorter courses. They have been adopted in New York City and many other places 
of importance. These books are first in methods of teaching, educational spirit, and all business methods, 
They are delightfully graded and work charmingly. These Arithmetics and Mathematics have a National 
reputation ; the new editions more than maintain this. The publishers therefore request teachers and direc- 


tors everywhere who wish to change, to correspond with them. 


>t Wormal Educational Pubiications, \< 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westtake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to 
Write Letters, Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Room Songs, Institute 
Songs and Institute Glee Book, Sheppard's Text-Books on the Constitution, Peter- 
son’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc 
E43” For Particulars; Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


Sower, Potts & Co.,-Publishers, 
6530 Market St.,: Philadelphia. 
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>* PRE-EMINENTLY THE BEST. #< 





THE 


[INDEPENDENT |{EADERS, 


By J. Madison Watson. 


>? 


> GROUNDS : FOR = FHKE + ASSERTION. #< 


1. The Admurable Gradation. 
2. The Complete Elocutionary Drill. 
3. The Choice Reading Selections. 
4. The Array of Noted Writers. 
5. The Beautiful Illustrations, Clear Type, Fine Paper. 
6. The Handsome and Durable Binding. 
7. Their Practical Cheapness. 
8. The Satisfaction They Give. 
9. Their Wide-Spread Popularity. 
The Specialties of these Books are Word Development, Marked Type, Foot Notes, In- 
dexes, Elocution by Diagrams, Topical Divisions, and Biographical Sketches. 











They are readers which delight as well as educate the pupil, and please, as well as 
meet the wants of the teacher. 
In a word, they approach nearer the ‘“‘ideal,’’ than any Readers published, and this 


statement is confirmed by scores of the best educators in the land. 


WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 


160 PAGES. NEW PLAN. JUST THE THING. 












>t MONTIETH'S i< 
Brief Independent Course in Geography. 


Complete'in Two Books, including a special County Map of Pennsylvania. 
These Geographies are the Latest and are Popular, because the Best. 


Barnes's History of the United States, 


Although among the latest published, this favorite work has been adopted very largely 
in Pennsylvania, and gives satisfaction, because brief, accurate, and attractive. 








s@e Send for our Complete School-Book Catalogue, also for Special Exchange RaTEs.-Wa 


Do not fail to see our Watson’s Readers, Montieth’s Geographies, and 
Barnes’s-History, before making any changes. Correspondence solicited. 


ADDRESS soa 


A. P. FLINT, Gen’l Agent, 
628 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
A. 5S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York & Philadelphia. 
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“These Mottoos a Grand Hit.” 
—_.08400-—— 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND 
THE LOBD'S PRAYER. 
—cot@go0e—. 


OU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse; Be Polite. Strive 

to Please. 2—Never Forget that God is Ruling. 
Reverse: ‘* With Malice toward None, With Charity 
for All.” Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3—Be Kind to One 
Another. Reverss : Always be “‘On Time." No Idlers 
Here. The Golden Rule: De unto Others as You 
would have Others do unto You. Reverse: Our Life 
is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax isthe Best 
Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found Again. 6.— 
The Three Sieves: Is It True? Is It Just ? Is It Kind ? 
Reverse; I'll hat oma succeed: I Can't must fail. ‘‘We 
may Reach the House of Never—Through the Street of 
By-and-by.”’ 7.—Speak the Truth. © Lie Thrives. 
Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, and that Weill. 8.— 
Do Right. Have Faith in God. Reverse: Thorough- 
ness First, Then Progress, 9.—Boys !| Just do all the 
Good you can, and don’t Make any Fuss about it — 
Charles Dickens’ Speech. Ruvunse: ** Letnoone consider 
the day as ended until the duties it brings have been 
discharged,."" 10.—God Bless our School. Reverse: A 
Silent orker is better than a Noisy Talker. 11.—No 
Bad Thoughts. Be Self-Reliant. Reverse: Lost! Ten 
Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond 
Seconds! 12.—The Lord’s Prayer. Reverse: Chewing, 
Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, They Cost 
Too Much! {Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. } 


“THESE MOTTOES A GRAND HIT—NEEDED EVERYWHERE 
—WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN.” 


County Superintendents Recommend Them. 


Teacher> Think Them the Best and Cheapest 


Mottoes published. 


THESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever 
seen, As a mere attractive feature of the School-room, 
they are worth the priceat which they are advertised ; while 
their influence upon the mind of many a pupil cannot be other- 
wise than good. They are on the finest extra-calendered 6 

y ‘ Railroad” (not China) board, the best of its kind manu 

ctured, The only colors used are Salmon and Green—half of 
each set being Salmon and the remaiming half Green—these col 
ors contrasting a) ably with the deep black of the Mottoes. 
They are printed ON BOTH SIDE us making one set 

urvalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desired, to 
stlord variety on the walls of the School-room, or to impress 
more deeply some lesson 1n morals or conduct. They are of such 
size (8x14 inches,) as to look well when hung, and at the same 
time not too large for convenience in mailing. Sent post- 
paid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10 or by express, 
when several sets are desired by the school officers of a dis- 
trict, at $1.00 per set. 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Butler’s Literary Selections. 


a6 te “Ten-times-Ten” Series, 
N ae F-No. 2, Aug. tite 3, jany, 
‘o. 1, iss ar. 3. o. 3, Jany. 
1878. Nearly 200 Jpn % 100 Best hings in Prose and 
Verse in each book. Standard Selections. Pleasing variety. coal 
cious arrangement. Alternate Readers. Favorite Speakers. 
“The very cream of oid times, old books, old friends.” “‘Lam 
delighted with the ““Ten-times-Ten” Series. It is the best 
thing of the kindextant.” Price, 35 cts. Cloth, 75 cts. Three 
books- -Nos. 1, 2 and 3—postpaid, $1.00. See Circular. 

7. Butler & Co.. Philadelphia. Pa. 














ancaster School Nfcttoes. | 








[00K +. AROUGH +E AHE+INDEX. 


_ End of Twonty-Ninth Volame. — Che present 
issue ends our Twenty-Ninth Volume. May Tue JourNac 
not hope for an increased subscription list upon the volume 
which opens next month with the July No? We shall try to 
give both Teacher and Director full value on investment. 














Jo."80. Watch your Credits. Je.’80. 


We credit money received, by placing against the subscribers’ 





names the date to which they have paid for Tue JourNat, 
*Je.80.” means oxpire with June, 1886. When 
gm send money the next number, or the next but one, should 

ave the figures after your name changed. If this is not done 
write immediately and tell us how much money you sent, the 
day when you mailed the letter, and all about it. Money-orders 
registered letters, and drafts, afford a ready means of sending 
money safely. Money thus sent is at our risk. Money 1m or- 
dinary letters is at the risk of the sender, 

51S Pages.—The current volume of Tus Jovgnat con- 
tains Five Hundred and Eighteen royal octavo pages of interest 
and value to all engaged in the work of education. Is it “ too 


dear” at Tue Journat subscription price? 





The Pennsylvania 
Educational Bureau. 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES desiring su. 


pertor, teachers can be promptly supplied by applying to this 
Bureau. No Cuarcrestro Emptover, Full particulars should 
be given. Well Qualified Teachers desiring good positions 
should send stamp for application- form. Unsurpassed facile 
sties for obtaining inform atiou of vacancies, Apply early. 
L. B, LANDIS, 
Ir-4 Penn. Educational Bureau, Alle town, Pa, 








BOCES FOR SALE CHEAP. Books bought and 
exchanged. H. F. Burr, Palmyra,N. Y, 


WORK 22211 


Ageney. Send stamp for full pa liars. Address, Tus 
Summrr Mawvvactuniwe Co., 236 8. Third 8t., Phila., Pa. 











The Best Series of Arithmetic . 


© dr Nat : 
Olney’s Arithmetics. 
The Whole Course for Schools in Two Books. 


Olney’s Pictorial Primary. 


204 pages, elegantiy illustrated. This book is in Two Parts: 


Part Second being equal to the ordinary Rudiments of Arith- 
metic. Introductory price 20 cents ; exchange, 15 cents, 

’ . . s 
Olney’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Nearly 400 pages. The idea of this book is to give the 

greatest facility in the use of figures, as applied to the practi- 
cal matters ‘of life in the shortest,time. 


It contains more practical examples than any book of its 
size or price ever published. 
Introductory price, 48 cents ; exchange, 35 cents. 
A sample of these two books will be sent by mail on receipt of 
jo cenis. 


PATTERSON'S COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER 


This is the most perfect and well-graded Speller yet~pub- 
lished. It contains practical rules for spelling and admirably 
classified lists of words, 

Intreductory price, s5 cents ; exchange price, 11 cents, 


Sample Copy, ro Cenis. 


Chapin’s @irst Principles of Political Economy 
(Just Ready.) Introductory price, 48 cts. 
Avery’s Natural Philosephy. Hill’s Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Book-Keep- 
ing. Colton’s New Geography. 
Lossing’s Outline U, S. History. 
Shaw’s New History of English Literature, 


SHELDON & CO., 
Wo. 8 Murray St., New York. 


Or M. B. Stoan, 10% 6th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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WEBSTER’S 
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1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. Four Pages Colored Plates. 


The New Edition now contains a 


SUPPLEMENT “4 over 4600 New Words «1d Meanings, 


including such as have come into ase during the past ffiern years— - any of which have never before found o 
place in any English Dic 


Also added, a New Biograpi:ical Dictionary of over 9T00 Names 


of Noted Persone, aucient and modern, including many now living.—giving Name, Prenuneiatien, Natiouality. 
Profession and Date of cach 


Published by G. & Cc. MERRIAM, cyiageelé, Mass. 


Ais, Webster's National Pictorial Dictiona: ry. “1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings 
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